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Racists 
force 
Becker 
to  leave 
Germany 


Ian  Tnqmor  In  Bonn 
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!NNIS  star  Boris 
Becker  Is  planning  to 
emigrate  from.  Ger- 
many, probably  to  the 
United  States,  because  of 
persistent  racial  harass- 
ment and  tannts  aimed  at 
his  black  wife  and  infant 
son. 

In  a television  interview 
to  be  screened  tomorrow 
evening  in  Germany,  the 
world  number  two  reveals 
that  his  wife  Barbara  and 
son  Noah,  aged  three,  are 
under  24-hour  protection 
because  of  telephone 
threats  and  racial  abuse. 

On  a recent  trip  to  the 
doctor's  in  Munich,  Mrs 
Becker  and  her  son  were  es- 
corted by  three 
bodyguards. 

According  to  Bild  news- 
paper yesterday.  Becker 
says  in  the  recorded  inter- 
view that  he  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  put  Noah  into  a 
German  school  and  intends 
to  emigrate  before  Ms  son 
reaches  school  age. 

Becker  recently  bought  a 
£800,000  home  In  Florida. 

His  plan  to  emigrate  and 
Ms  frank  indictment  of 
German  racial  intolerance 
are  certain  to  shock  and 
outrage  many  and  hugely 
embarrass  the  German 
establishment. 

Becker  was  hailed  as  Ger- 
many’s prodigal  son  when 
he  returned  from  tax  exile 
in  Monaco  in  1994  to  Uve  at 
home  and  pay  the  price  in 
heavy  taxation.  Since  then 
he  has  earned  huge  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  as  a 
straight-talking  hut  fair 
commentator. 

He  was  In  Florida  yester- 
day and  conld  not  be 
contacted. 

The  star  also  makes  clear 
in  the  interview  that  he  Is 
desperate  to  have  more 
children,  but  apparently 
not  in  Germany.  If  he  was 
granted  seven  wishes,  he 
says,  the  first  six  would  be 
to  have  another  child,  the 
seventh  to  win  Wimbledon 
again. 

Meanwhile,  speculation 
grew  about  a possible  tax 


Baris  Becker,  whose  black  wife  and  son  re<aniredbodygnajds  for  a recent  hip  to  foe  doctors  photoor^ju«»hasenkcpf 


scandal  centring  on 
Becker.  Bavarian  tax  offi- 
cials raided  his  Munich 
home  and  - took  away 
sheaves  of  files. 

The  issues  of  emigration 
and  tax  investigation  were 
not  thought  to  be  linked. 

Investigators  are  be- 
lieved to  be  examining  bis 
finances  for  the  years  1990- 
93,  despite  the  foot  that 


daring  that  period  Becker 
lived  in  Monaco  and  was 
liable  for  German  tax  only 
on  money  earned  in 
Germany. 

During  the  summer, 
Peter  Graf;  the  Hither  of  the 
world's  top  woman  player, 
StefQ,  went  on  trial  in 
Mannheim  in  southern 
Germany  on  charges  of 
diming  the*  taxman  out  of 


£8  million  due  on  her 
earnings. 

Steffi  successfully 
pleaded  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  her  own  finan- 
cial affairs.  Mr  Graf  de- 
clared on  the  opening  day 
of  the  court  case  that  he 
was  entirely  responsible 
for  her  finances. 

Many  of  the  highest-earn- 
ing German  sports 


such  as  Michael  Schu- 
macher and  Franz  Becken- 
bauer, have  opted  for  tax 
exile  in  Monaco  or  Austria, 
as  have  pop  stars  and  tele- 
vision celebrities. 

The  singer  Michael  Jack- 
son  dropped  the  Gprman 
leg  of  Ms  world  tour  earlier 
thin  year,  claiming  that  the 
tax  payable  would  render 
the  trip  unprofitable. 


Fierce  rebuke  over  failure  to  invest 

Railtrack 

hoards 

£700m 


Keith  I 
Transport  Editor 
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AILTRACK,  the 
privatised  mo- 
nopoly that  runs 
the  country's 
track  and  slg- 
als.  was  last 
night  severely  reprimanded 
by  the  railway  watchdog  and 
told  to  put  its  house  In  order 
within  a month  after  failing 
to  invest  £709  million  of  gov- 
ernment money  in  Britain’s 

pirnnhlhig  rail  system. 

In  an  unusually  outspoken 
rebuke,  John  Swift,  the  rail 
regulator,  warned  Rafltrack’s 
chairman,  Robert  Horton, 
that  the  current  level  of 
underspend  was  “totally  un- 
acceptable”. He  demanded 
that  Railtrack  plough  the 
cash  bads  into  the  industry 
immediately.  * - 
""When  the  issue  was  raised 
yesterday  by  the  pressure 
group  Save  Our  Railways,  an 
underspend  figure  of  £330  mil- 
lion  was  mentioned.  But  later 
Railtrack  admitted  that  the 
underspend  was  more  than 
double  that,  and  that  its 
annual  accounts  showed  an 
accrual  an  maintenance  of 
£709 million. 

The  investment  warning 
follows  a series  of  reprimands 
fix-  privatised  utilities  over 
levels  of  investment  The  elec- 
tricity regulator  is  studying 
his  industry's  investment  re- 
cord and  last  week  the  water 
watchdog  hit  out  at  compa- 
nies Over  their  spending. 

The  accrued  funds,  which 
were  buried  in  the  last  pub- 
lished Railtrack  accounts  for 
foe  year  to  the  end  of  last 
March,  comprise  £267  million 
for  maintenance  and  £442  mil- 
lion for  property  mainte- 
nance. A spokesman  said: 
“This  money  wDl  be  spent  It 
has  been  earmarked  for  main- 
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Woman  ‘killed  fiance  after  row1 


Evidence  in  road  rage  case  weak  and 
tenuous,  barmaid’s  lawyer  tells  court 


OwanBowcott 
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lGBY  Andrews,  foe 
barmaid  charged  with 
_ murdering  her  fianci  in 
what  police  initially  identi- 
fied as  a road  rage  killing, 
bad  threatened  a previous 
boyfriend  with  a knife  — and 
may  even  have  pulled  a 
weapon  on  the  dead  man  once 


before,  a court  heard 
yesterday. 

The  mother-of-oile,  aged  27, 
is  alleged  to  have  stabbed  Lee 
Harvey,  aged  25,  to  death  in 
an  isolated  country  lane  less 
than  a than  their  home 

in  Alvechureh,  Worcester- 
shire, after  an  argument  over 
a black  woollen  hat  She 
spoke  only  once,  to  confirm 
her  name  and  address,  when 
she  appeared  before  magis- 
trates in  Redditch,  Worcester- 
shire, to  foce  the  murder 
charge.  She  sat  in  the  glass- 
panelled  dock,  her  eyes  down- 
cast throughout  the  three- 
hour  hearing,  . 

Berry  Mbreton.  prosecuting 


counsel,  told  the  court  there 
was  evidence  of  a history  of 
violence  by  Andrews  against 
her  fianed  during  their  2% 
year  relationship-  In  a previ- 
ous attack  she  had  hit  him 
over  foe  head  with  a bottle. 

punched  Mm  tn  the  faee  nnri 

bit  his  ear  while  they  were  at 
a nightclub. 

Police  called  to  foe  murder 
scene  shortly  before  11pm  pa 
December  1 found  Andrews 
covered  almost  from  head  to 
toe  with  blood. 

Ms  Moretan  said  Andrews 
had  told  police  a vehicle  over- 
took them.  “She  said  foe 
driver  got  out  and  ...  there 
was  shouting  and  swearing. 
The  passenger  then  got  out 
and  began  to  physically  as- 
sault Mr  Harvey." 

Andrews  bad  later  told  offi- 
cers she  was  Vwneirarf  to  foe 
ground.  The  next  thing  she 
remembered  was  seeing  a fid 
man  calmly  walk  back  to  an 
F -registered  Ford  Sierra 
which  drove  off. 

But  yesterday  Ms  Mbreton 
told  the  court  that  the  Sierra 


had  not  been  traced  and  other 
witnesses  insisted  the  Escort 
had  been  travelling  alone. 

Forensic  evidence  showed 
that  blood  cm  Andrews’  cloth- 
ing was  consistent  with 
splashes  spurting  from  Mr 
Harvey's  injuries  as  foe  sev- 
ered arteries  in  his  neck  with 
a knife.  A dump  of  hair, 
which  matched  Andrews*, 
had  been  found  dose  to  her 
flanc6’s  hand,  and  three  or 
four  similar  hairs  were  found 
in  his  fist 

Ms  Moretan  added:  “There 
was  an  argument  They  both 
got  out  of  the  car  and  she  at- 
tacked him  ...  foe  was  foe 
person  who  put  the  knife  into 
foe  victim.” 

The  police  had  originally 
described  the  killing  as  a road 
rage  murder,  and  Andrews 
had  told  a press  conference 
that  a fat  man  with  staring 
eyes  had  stabbed  her  boy- 
friend tO  doath 

Andrews*  solicitor,  Tim 
Robinson,  said  the  prosecu- 
tion's case  was  “weak  and  ten- 
uous” with  a ladk  of  evidence. 

Andrews  believed  the  mo- 
tive was  racial.  Lee  Harvey 
bad  such  a dark  skin  that  he 
was  frequently  mistaken  as 
coming  from  Pakistan. 


Tracey  Andrews:  denies 
murder  charge 

“They  often  rowed  but  al- 
ways made  up.”  said  Mr  Rob- 
inson. “She  was  deeply  in 
love  with  him  and  he  also 
deeply  with  her.  He  is  the  last 
person  in  foe  world  she  would 
have  deliberately  killed.’’ 

Mr  Robinson  said  he  had 
requested  the  lifting  of  report- 
ing restrictions  In  foe  hope 
that  publicity  might  prompt 
someone  to  come  forward  to 
Identify  foe  real  killers.  An- 
drews is  to  remain  in  prison 
pending  a bail  appeal 
hearing. 
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tenancy,  but  the  company 
cannot  spend  all  the  money  at 
once,  if  we  carried  out  all  the 
maintenance  that  we  need  to 
do,  we  would  stop  the  railway 
running.” 

Railtrack  said  that  the 
money  had  been  set  aside  and 
would  not  be  spent  on  any- 
thing else.  The  spokesman  ad- 
mitted that  the  high  accrual 
figure  was  not  satisfactory, 
had  come  from  public  ftmds, 
and  that  foe  amount  had  in- 
creased by  £100  million  since 
1995. 

Railtrack  also  agreed  that 
the  large  accrual  figure  would 
have  contributed  to  foe  com- 
pany’s overall  profit  But  it 
rejected  suggestions  by  the 
Save  Our  Railways  campaign 


that  foe  system  was  unsafe. 

Although  considerable 
maintenance  was  needed,  the 
railway  inspectorate  had  just 
given  foe  industry  a rtean  bill 
of  health  by  reporting  a 25  per 
cent  drop  in  accidents  and  foe 


lowest  accident  rate  for  many 
years. 

Labour  reacted  angrily  to 
foe  revelations  about  Rail- 
track's  underspend.  Andrew 
Smith,  shadow  transport  sec- 
retary, said  the  fact  that  the 
company  could  get  away  with 
starving  the  railways  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  investment 
showed  the  privatised  rail  set- 
up was  a force. 

‘It  is  simply  absurd  that 
the  excuse  Railtrack  comes 
up  with  is  that  foe  Industry  is 
not  used  to  spending  money." 
He  said  Railtrack  was  in  a 
“privileged  position  of  natu- 
ral monopoly”  and  therefore 
had  a responsibility  to  im- 
prove the  railways. 

Mr  Swift  has  given  the  pri- 
vatised Company  until  npTt 
month  to  set  out  its  invest- 
ment programme  “clearly 
and  unequivocally”.  In  a let- 
ter to  Save  Our  Railways,  he 
said  he  expected  the  company 
to  demonstrate  to  hjs  satisfac- 
tion that  it  was  delivering  its 
services  effectively . 

The  letter  demonstrates 
that  tough  times  lie  ahead  for 
Railtrack,  partly  because  of 
new  powers  that  will  be  as- 
sumed by  the  regulator  in  foe 
new  year.  He  will  no  longer 
be  answerable  to  foe  Trans- 
port Secretary.  Sir  George 
Young,  and  is  likely  to  take  a 
more  Independent  Hue  to  pro- 
tect consumers. 

Save  Our  Railways'  coordi- 
nator, Jonathan  Bray,  said 
Railtrack  had  broken  the 
rules  on  how  much  it  should 
spend  on  maintenance.  “It 
has  been  caught  putting  pref- 
its first  and  essential  mainte- 
nance second.” 
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A MOTHER  of  three  Jailed 
for  attacking  her  hus- 
M Yband’s  lover  with  a sti- 
letto-heeled shoe  collapsed  in 
the  dock  yesterday  after  two 
Court  of  Appeal  judges 
quashed  her  nine-month 
sentence. 

Debbie  Smith.  29,  sobbed 
uncontrollably  throughout 
the  appeal  hearing  »pd 
fell  to  die  floor  as  Lord  Jus- 
tice Beldam  overturned  the 
original  custodial  sentence 
and  Imposed  a one-year  pro- 
bation order  instead. 

Lord  Justice  Ttelriam  said 
that  mast  people  would  say 
that  Mrs  Smith  was  “grossly 
provoked".  The  trial  judge 
had  taken  a “far  too  restric- 
tive view  of  this  attack". 

Mrs  Smith  had  never  com- 
mitted an  offence  before  and 
was  a “hard-working  good 
mother  an  d has  been  a good 
wife".  The  trial  judge  shmflfl 
have  paid  regard  to  the  fact 
that  Mr  Smith  was  “the 
author  of  bis  own 
misfortunes". 

The  appeal  judges  said  In 
their  view  the  offence  did  not 
merit  a custodial  sentence 
and  the  trial  judge  should 
have  considered  what  jail 
would  mean  tor  this  “caring 
mother"  and  the  children  “al- 
ready severely  distressed  by 
the  departure  of  their  fether". 

Mrs  Smith  was  JaQed  by  a 
judge  at  Manchester  Crown 
Court  last  week  after  she  at- 
tacked her  best  friend  and  for- 
mer next-door  neighbour, 
Francine  French,  after  dis- 
covering her  with  her  es- 
tranged husband. 

The  court  heard  yesterday 
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Debbie  Smith  leaves  the  court  clutching  a photograph  of  one  of  her  sons  yesterday 


that  Mrs  Smith  and  gone  to 
her  brother-in-law’s  house 
and  found  Mrs  French  in  ha- 
husband’s  T-shirt  and  her 
husband.  Jeffrey  Smith,  com- 
ing out  of  die  shower  in  the 
bedroom. 

Mrs  French  had  smiiPd  at 
her  in  a way  that  she  took  to 
be  mocking  and  she  had  then 
taken  one  of  her  shoes,  which 
she  had  removed  In  order  to 


creep  up  toe  stairs  without 
being  heard,  and  repeatedly 
hit  Mrs  French  with  it  as  well 
as  biting  her  husband  three 

Mrs  French  had  needed  a 
stitch  in  two  wounds  as  a 
result  of  toe  attack  but  Mrs 
Smith  had  suffered  more  seri- 
ous injuries  after  the 
struggle  that  followed  with 
her  husband,  which  left  her 
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TONY  Bakhy,  the  fish- 
eries minister, 
emerged  from  pro- 
longed f***  in  Brus- 
sels yesterday  to  claim  vic- 
tory in  230  negotiations  to  set 
toe  size  of  next  year’s  catch 
for  British  fishermen,  after 
securing  * deal  which  will  tor 
crease  the  amount  of  fish 
caught  by  2&000  tonnes. 

With  the  political  stakes 
high  for  the  Government, 
given  its  dependence  on  Ul- 
ster Unionist  support;  Mr 
Baldry  claimed  European 
Commission  proposals  to  cut 
catches  of  some  species  had 
been  significantly  reduced. 

“We  have  achieved  all  we 
could  have  wished  ...  Every 
part  of  the  UK  fishing  fleet 
has  a reason  to  tel  their  ob- 
jectives have  been  met” 

But  commission  officials 
immediately  warned  the  Gov- 
ernment against  its  “football 
supporters”  mentality,  point- 
ing out  that  it  had  been  poss- 
ible to  relax  quotas  after  a 
good  year  tor  the  preserva- 
tion of  stocks. 

Tttf  <y>wmiwdnn1  which  has 

been  anxious  to  cut  the 
amount  of  Osb  being  caught 


drastically  to  conserve  stocks, 
backed  away  from  proposing 
severe  reductions  in  many 
areas  after  a braising  year  of 
yvTpfwmhittnn  with  a number 
of  member  state* 

jnuppo  di  Eobftare.  spokes- 
man for  the  Italian  fisheries 
commissioner.  Emma  Bon- 
too,  aakk  “We  should  not  talk 
like  some  ministers  of  being 
victorious.  The  fisheries 

council  is  not  toe  equivalent 
ofa  football  match.** 

Mrs  Bontoo  collapsed  with 
fotigoe  at  toe  end  of  toe  lfi- 


hour  negotiating  round, 
which  culminated  after  an  all- 


whlch  culminated  after  an  all- 
night  session. 

For  Britain,  toe  outcome 
meant  that  although  there 
will  be  reductions  in  toe 
catch  of  North  Sea  sole,  the 
cut  has  been  scaled  back  from 
40  per  cent  to  20. 

A 35  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  cod  catch  In  toe  English 
Channel  remains,  and  al- 
though toe  catch  of  haddock 
to  be  allowed  off  toe  west 
coast  of  Scotland  is  reduced 
— by  TO  per  cent  rather  than 
toe  25  per  cent  the  commis- 
sion had  proposed  — else- 
where in  western  waters  the 
haddock  catch  will  be  allowed 
to  rise  by  up  to  120  par  cent 
But  Gavin  Strang,  Labour's  / 


fishing  industry  spokesman, 
said  there  were  two’vHw  ob- 
jectives that  Quotas  had  to 
serve:  economic  survival  or 
British  fishing  communities 
and  the  conservation  of 
[ stocks.  -Judged  against  tote 
crucial  objectives.  Tony 
Bokfry*a  description  of  last 
night’s  .deal  as  a triumph  is 
dearly  unjustified." 

. The  immediate  reaction 
from  fishing  organisations 
was  one  of  begrudging  Accep- 
tance. although  the  Ulster 
Unionists  claimed  they  had 
won  improved  catches  for 
their  fishermen  follow  inf 
their  agreement  to  abstain, 
and  help  the  Government  in 
last  Monday’s  fishing  debate 

vote  in  the  Commons. 

Barrie  Deas.  of  the  Nat  tonal 
Federation  of  Fishermen’s 
Organisations,  said:  "It  de- 
pends where  you  fish  mm 
what  you  fish  for.  but  toe 
minister  started  from  a dun- 
cult  negotiating  position  and 
toe  overall  outcome  is  OK. 

But  Paul  Leeman.  chairman 
Of  toe  Northern  Ireland  Fish: 
Producers’  Association, 
remained  dissatisfied.  ’This  is 
disastrous  in  terms  of  what  tha 
Northern  Ireland  industry  is 
producing.  The  fishermen  are 
going  to  suffer  once  again  " 


Retrial  of  teenager  ordered  in  Leah  Betts  case 


PHOTOGRAPH:  STEFAM  ROUSSEAU 


with  a fractured  wrist, 
strained  nerir  and  bruises  on 
her  body  and  tee. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Smith  were 
childhood  sweethearts  who 
had  known  each  other  since 
she  was  12-  Their  relationship 
had  been  going  through  a | 
rocky  patch  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  attack  and  Mrs 
French  had  been  one  of  the  j 
few  people  she  could  talk  to  I 


about  it,  the  court  heard.  “Be 
deceived  her  grossly,"  said 
Lord  Justice  Beldam. 

When  paegfag  the  original 
sentence,  Judge  Peter  Lawn 
told  Mrs  Smith:  “Only  a cus- 
todial sentence  can  be  justi- 
fied. The  attack  was  unneces- 
sary and  imrencrwiahlp  and  ft 
was  not  Just  one  Mow.  That 
type  of  sustained  attack  can- 
not be  ignored.” 


A YOUNG  man  accused  of 
AAbeing  Involved  in  toe  sup- 


ply of  the  ecstasy  tablet  which 
killed  Leah  Betts  will  fece  a 
retrial  next  year,  a court  de- 
cided yesterday.  Steven  Pack- 
man, aged  18,  of  Latodon. 
Essex,  wQl  stand  trial  in  Feb- 
ruary atNarwkh  crown  court 
T^aii  died  after  lapsing  into  a 
coma  in  Novmber  last  year 


during  an  18th  birthday  party 
at  ho-  home.  A jury  felled  to 
reach  a verdict  this  week  after 
a seven-day  trial  of  the  case. 

Stephen  Smith,  aged  19,  of 
Basfldaa,  Essex,  was  given  a 
two-year  cooflffional  discharge 
yesterday  after  admitting  toe 
offence-  The  judge  said  toe 
management  of  the  nightclub 
where  the  ecstasy  tablet  was 
bought  had  a greater  responsi- 
bility fir  subsequent  events 
than  any  of  toe  young  people 


involved. 

Mr  Justice  Kay  said  there 
had  been  “wflfUl  blindness" 
among  the  staff  of  Raoueft 
night  dub  in  Basildon.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a man  with  a had 
criminal  record  as  head  of  se- 
curity demonstrated  how  little 
effort  had  been  made  to  stop 
drug  sales. 

The  judge  fold  Smith  to  go 
back  to  the  community  and 
warn  youngsters  how  danger- 
ous the  drug  was. 
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European  weather  outlook 


A band  ol  Ifflfrt  snow  showers  across  southern 
Sweden  and  southern  Norway  will  moss  south  and 
east  to  altod  Denmark  and  southern  Finland  dur- 
ing the  day.  Elsewhere  H w)H  ba  mainly  fine  but 
extremely  cold.  Max  temp  ranging  Iran  -1C  near 
soma  coasts  lb  -ISC  In  the  central  Interior. 
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A ridge  erf  high  pressure  wto  tests  moat  of  north- 
ern Oermany  and  Vw  Low  Countries  dry,  but  It  wUI 
be  very  cold  with  a tew  snow  flurries  hare,  and 
there.  Southern  Germany  and  Austria  will  be  dull 
and  cold  with  outbreaks  of  mainly  light  mow,  While 
Switzerland  win  hswo  rein  on  low  ground  and  snow 
over  the  mountains.  Max  tamp  ranging  from  TC-ln 
southern  Switzerland  to  -SC  In  eastern  Germany. 


Very  cold  and  windy  10  the  north  and  oast  of  Paris 
with  light  rain  or  snow.  Elsewhere  toe  milder 
weather  will  hold  on  with  soma  ram  and  extensive 
mist  Max  temp  ranging  Iran  near  sere  In  the  far 
north-east,  to  14C  on  tha  Mediterranean  coast 


Remaining  very  unsettled  wftfi  a plenty  of  cloud, 
showers  and  soma  longer  periods  of  rain  In  most 
places.  The  best  of  any  surety  breaks  will  be  in  the 
extreme  southeast  Max  tamp  10-18C. 


Tm  mostly  dry  add  bright  weather  should  coittn- 
ue  with  reasonable  spelts  at  winter  sunshine, 
although  tha  far  north  may  ham  some  rain  later. 
Max  temp  14-18C. 
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Tha  Guardian  Saturday  DewmW  gi  i ooa 


Mother-to-be  Pamela  Graham.  Who  asked  for  fl  vitamin  unpptomgnt  and  was  acrfrUmtaTly  frfppti  a tfreg  T»a»d  im  mm  with  prratate  pr-ohTomg  had  tn  fight  tn  ftiBfflvar  hnw  tha  mtgtalra  hgpptmpd  PHOTOGRAPH:  SAM  MORGAN  MOORE 
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‘One  mistake 
can  be  very 
serious. 

And  the 
fact  is  that 
there  appear 
to  be 
an  awful 
lot  of 
mistakes’ 

Julie  Luscombe’s 

solicitor 


‘In  the  past, 
these  things 
would  have 
been  dealt 
with  quietly. 
Now  we  have 
aggressive 
and  public 
litigation’ 

Brian  Milstead, 
head  of  trust 


‘There  will  always  be  human  error  in  hospital’ 


Stuart  Millar  assesses  the 
claims  and  counter  claims  after 
a series  of  hospital  incidents : 
shakes  a Cornish  community 


IT  was  already  the  most 
notorious  hospital  in  the 
country  after  a series  of 
high-profile  medical 
errors  which,  have  in- 
cluded a hypodermic  needle 
being  left  Inside  a baby  and  a 
man  being  set  alight  on  the 
operating  table. 

But  yesterttay,  the  crises  at 
Treliske  hospital  m ’mutS’ 
Cornwall,  deepened  when  the 
local  health  watchdog  called 
for  a fall  independent  review 
of  procedures  amid  accusa- 
tions that  public  confidence 
in  the  health  care  it  offers  has 
been  destroyed. 

The  move  by  Cornwall  com- 
munity health  council  came 
after  it  emerged  this  week 
that  . a pregnant  woman  was 
accidentally  given  a drug  nor- 
mally used  for  treating  men. 
wih  prostata  problems  when 
she  was  taken  to  hospital  suf- 
fering from  stomach  pains. 
Pamela  Graham,  aged  33,  who 
is  expecting  her  third  child, 
was  given  Tamsutasin  when 
she  asked  for  folic  add,  a vita- 
min supplement  often  taken 
by  expectant  mothers. 

At  most  other  hospitals, 
this  might  have  been 
regarded  as  an  Isolated  inci- 
dent and  passed  without  com- 
ment But  it  only  served  to 
underline  the  growing  per- 
ception that  there  are  deep- 
rooted  problems  at  Treliske 
which  cannot  simply  be  writ- 
ten off  as  human  error. 

The  hospital  became  the 
focus  of  intense  criticism 
when  part  of  a hypodermic 
needle  was  left  inside  baby 
Ben  Jones,  who  was  born  six 
weeks  prematurely  on  Christ- 
mas Day  1994.  '• 

He  was  given  blood;  lumbar 
puncture  and  swab  tests 
when  he  was  10  days  old,  but 
the  end  of  the  needle  broke  off 
and  was  ignored  by  a doctor 


examining  an  X-ray  because 
he  mistook  It  for  an  external 
murker  placed  by  a radio- 
grapher  to  note  the  position  of 
a bruise.  The  needle  eventu- 
ally worked  its  way  oat  of 
Ben’s  body  and  was  found  by 
his  mother,  Andrea,  when  she 
was  changing  bis  happy  two 
woe^JataijK ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tomlinson,  "a  hntsbde  sister, 
was  reprimanded  and  placed 
oh  a six-month  probation 
after  taking  part  In  an  appen- 
dix operation  although  she 
was  not  qualified  to  do  so.  She 
later  took  early  retirement 
Nine  months  later,  Frank  Ax- 
ford,  aged  76.  was  set  alight 
on  an  operating  table  and  suf- 
fered bums  on  hiSback  and 
buttocks  when  a spirit-based 
fluid  ignited. 

The  hospital  insisted  that 
nobody  had  suffered  serious 
harm  in  these  incidents.  But 
in  October  this  year,  hardy 
two  months  before . Pamela 
Graham  received  the  wrong 
drug;  it  was  revealed  that  six- 
week-old  Ktaren  Luscombe 
was  given  10  times  the  pre- 
scribed dose  of  morphine 
while  undergoing  a hernia  op- 
eration at  Treliske. 

While  subsequent  brain 
scans  suggest  that  be  may  not 
have  suffered  any  long-term 
brain  damage,  his  parents, 
Paul  and  Julie,  now  face  an 
agonising  wait  to  see  if  seri- 
ous problems  emerge  as 
Kieren  grows  up. 

For  toe  council,  the  latest 
mistake  was  the  final  straw. 
In  the  foce  of  fierce  public 
criticism  over  this  catalogue' 
of  errors,  it  had  remained 
supportive  of  the  hospital  and 
its  management.  ~ But  now, 
amid  mounting  public  con- 
cern and  reports  that  staff 
morale  has  plummeted,  the 
council  insists  that  the  appar- 


ent lapses  in  care  cannot  be 
Ignored.  ’ 

“This  is  our  hospital  and 
we  must  have  confidence  in 
it,”  said  Geoff  Poxon.  the 
council's  chief  officer."  “We 
remain  confident'  that  stan- 
dards of  care  are  of  the  high- 
est quality. 

“But  we  have  asked  for  a 
review  of  some  of  the  major 
procedures  by  somebody  with 
standing  in  our  community  to 
see  whether  the  -procedures 
axe  in  line  with  what  the 

manng»*mpnt  fl>‘mjr  are  their 

policies  and  practices." 

At  ^reliske  yesfercfe^ 
senior  managers  miit-mir 
ff  the  ;nbws  with 


"We  appreciate  what  the 
health  council  Is  tiyfeotg  to  dp, 
and  we  welcome  their  sup- 
port,  -but  we  do  not  believe 
that**  would  bei  possible  for 
an  indlvutoal  tp  coma  in  and 
look  $ oray  aspect  of  a com- 
plex organisation  is»  tibia,” 
said  Brian  Milstead,  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Hospitals  Trust,  which  runs 
Trehske. 

He  said  staff  were  becoming 
Increasingly  frustrated  by  the 
constant  criticism.  “We  are 
no  different  from  any  other 
major  acute  hospital  in  the 
country.  In  these  specific 
cases,  people  have  made  mis- 
takes, there  is  no  denying 
that  But  we  have  done  every- 
thing to  make  sure  the  les- 
sons are  learned  and  are  sat- 
isfied that  there  is  no 

rntnnyn  (hwaft 

“There  will  always  be 
human  error;  that’s  Inevita- 
ble when  human  beings  are 
looking  after  other  human  be- 
ings. The  only  difference  is 
that  whenever  there  is  an 
error  here.  It  makes  national 
news.” 

On  the  foce  of  it,  the  man- 
agement would  appear  to 
have  a strong  case. 

Although  it  treats  almost 
400,000  patients  a year,  the 
trend  for  complaints  Is 
down,  with  a little  over  300 
last  year.  Management  also 
point  to  the  thousands  of  let- 
ters of  thanks-  sent  by  pa- 


Complaints 


March  1983:  Mary  Field,  52, 
is  admitted  with  severe 
headaches  but  is  then  sent 
home  and  told  to  take  para- 
cetamol. She  dies  the  next 
day  in  the  hospital  car  park 
from  a brain  haemorrhage. 
January  1995:  Andrea 
Jones,  mother  of  three- 
week-old  Ben,  finds  part  of 
a needle  protruding  from 
his  baric.  The  fondly 
receives  substantial 


January  199S:  .ValerteTom- 
Unseat,  55,  a narking  sister, 
takes  partis  an  appendix 
operation  without  being 
qualified.  She  later  takes 
early  retirement 
JUly 1995:  Ray  Rickard  : 
complains  that  his  wife, 
Gwen,  63*  was  left  to  die  of 
cancer  “without  dignity  in  a 
cuhkde^.Heoaanxnitosnir 
ride  ste  months  later.  ' 
September  1995:  Frank  Ax- 
fard,  76,  Is  set  on  fire  on  an 
operating  table  When  a 
spirit-based  fluid  ignites, 
causing  burns  to  ids  back 
and  buttocks.  “I  went  up 

Wtrafl  Chrlrt  man 

he  says. 

October  1996:  Six-week-old 
Kterenlmscainbe  Is  given 
10  times  the  correct  dosage 
of  morphine  during  aher- 
nia  operation.  Long-term 

iTnpnr-t  oMll  miriMr. 

December  1996:  Pamela 

Graham,  a pregnant  mother 
of  two,  is  given  a drag  used 
to  treat  xxiale  prostate  prob- 
lems after  asking  for  folic 
arid,  a dietary  supplement 


Julie  Loscombe  and  Kieren,  given  10  times  too  mnch  morphine  photograph:  sammorqan  moore 


tients  to  the  hospital  and  the 
local  press. 

But  further  down  toe  hospi- 
tal ladder,  there  are  murmur- 
ings  of  discontent  Privately, 
nursing  staff  complain  of 
morale  suffering  through  lack 
of  resources  and  cuts.  They 
say  mistakes  are  inevitable 
against  this  backdrop. 

Yet  Mir  Milstead,  who  has 


been  chief  executive  for  three 
years,  rites  the  public  support 
as  evidence  that  Treliske  has 
suffered  through  a combina- 
tion of  media  scaremangering 
and  a growth  in  the  popular- 
ity. of  medical  negligence 
riaime 

“In  the  past,  these  things 
would  have  been  dealt  with 
quietly.  Now  we  are  witness- 


ing what  we  could  call  the  US- 
style  of  aggressive  and  public 
litigation,  and  this  publicity 
isself-generating." 

This  sentiment  was  backed 
by  senior  consultants  who  say 
the  media  onslaught  has  de- 
stroyed staff  morale  and 
undermined  the  confidence  of 
patients. 

John  Barnes,  senior  renal 


consultant,  said:  "It  is  now 
getting  to  a stage  where  it's 
very  damaging  to  the  work  of 
this  hospital.  Unfortunately, 
the  way  complaints  are 
handled  around  here  is  to 


contact  a lawyer  and  hold  a 
press  conference." 

But  for  those  who  have 
been  on  the  receiving  end  of 
TreLiske’s  mistakes,  such  a 


reaction  provokes  outrage.  “It 
is  a disgrace  for  them  to  say 
that  it  is  us  who  are  making 
them  look  bad,  that  they  are 
the  victims,”  said  Julie  Lus- 
combe. “It  is  not  them  who 
have  to  live  with  the  worry 
that  their  baby  may  have 
been  permanently  damaged. 
It  is  not  them  who  have 
watched  their  baby  nearly  die 
because  of  somebody’s 
mistake." 

She  is  now  pursuing  a 
claim  against  Treliske  for 
both  Kieren’s  ordeal  and  the 
trauma  it  caused  her  and  her 
husband.  Her  solicitor,  Philip 
Snell,  is  equally  dismissive. 
His  desk  is  laden  with  flnxana 
of  medical  negligence  claim1* 
he  is  pursuing  against  the  ho- 
pitaL  “It  may  well  be  that  the 
people  at  the  hospital  fed. 
they  do  a very  good  job.  But 
because  of  the  nature  of  their 
work,  one  mistake  can  be 
very  serious.  And  the  feet  is 
that  there  appear  to  be  an 
awfol  lot  of  mistakes.” 

Pamela  Graham  yesterday 
welcomed  the  caH  for  an  in- 
quiry. According  to  Adrian 
Hicknall.  a medical  injuries 
specialist  she  consulted,  the 
family  has  never  been  inter- 
ested in  receiving  compensa- 
tion. “Their  only  concern  has 
been  to  find  out  how  this  mis- 
take happened  and  to  make 
sure  it  is  not  allowed  to  hap- 
pen again.” 

Mr  Hicknall,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  community 
health  council,  believes  that 
agreeing  to  an  Independent 
Inquiry  is  the  only  way  the 
hospital  will  be  able  to  change 
its  fortunes.  *T  accept  that 
thousands  of  patients  are 
treated,  perfectly  successfully 
at  Treliske,  but  they  cannot 
be  offered  up  as  an  excuse  for 
treating  anybody  badly. 
There  have  been  many  high- 
profile  cases  and  this  has  now 
become  a vicious  circle.  The 
only  way  that  circle  can  be 
broken  is  an  independent  in- 
quiry. If  that  doesn't  happen, 
my  concern  is  that  these 
issues  will  continue  to  hap- 
pen and  will  be  swept  under 
the  carpet" 


■ ■ * 

RHkind  accuses  China  of  treaty  breach 


Plan  to  scrap  Hong  Kong  elected  legislate 
provokes  thinly  veiled  threats  from  Britain 


tan  Black  In  London 
and  Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hons  K*>ng  ' 


IN  yesterday 
d an  unprece- 
I public  condem* 
Chinese  plans  to 
Kong's  elected 
as  protesters  In 
hurled  eas  at 
■ying  pro-Beijing 
China  to  set  up  a 
tionaT  assembly. 


China  was  accused  of 
breaching  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions. There  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  China  to  replace  a leg- 
islature elected  evenly  and 
felriy  by  more  than  1 million 
Hong  Kong  peotfte,"  said  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Malcolm 
Riflrind.  In  a statement  brim- 
ming with  vailed  blit  unmis- 
takable threats. 

The  Chinese  ambassador  to 
Britain,  Jiang  Enzhu,  was 
summoned  bv  Mr  RHkind  lata 
on  Thursday  for  what  offi- 


cials described  as  a “robust” 
statement  of  the  British  posi- 
tion. Mr  Jiang  said  Britain 
should  “face  reality”. 

Mr  Rlfkind  hinted  heavily 
at  wider  pressure  on  Beijing. 
“We  will  work  closely  with 
the  United  States,  the  Euro- 
pean Union  and  other  inter- 
national partners  in  monitor- 
ing observance  of  provisions 
of  the  joint  declaration  In 
Hong  Kong,”  be  8aid. 

The  US  has  made  It  dear 
th »t,  in  Its  view,  toe  provi- 
sional legislature  l£  “unwise, 
unjustified  and  unnecessary”. 

Britain  raised  the  possibil- 
ity erf1  an  appeal  to  the  interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  in  the 


Hague,  but  would  only  do  so 
with  (Alina’s  consent 

Mr  Rifldnd  also  announced 
six-monthly  reports  to- Parlia- 
ment with  special  reference  to 
human  rights.  These  would  be 
available  to  United  Nations 
treaty-monitoring  bodies. 

Today's  naming  of  the  pro- 
visional legislature  win  give 
Hong  Kong  two  rival  law* 
making  bodies,  as  well  as  two 


rival  sources  of  executive  au- 
thority: the  governor,  Chris 
Patten,  and  his  China-ap- 
pointed successor,  shipping 
magnate Tung  Ghee-hwa. 

Fearful  of  prosecution  by 
British  authorities,  who  con- 
sider the  new  legislature  to  be 


f^nSh^oureeofth^vening,  toe  invisible 
connection  between  the  crime  rate  and  the  tax 
rate  becomes  apparent.  Taxrates  are  Mime  rates 
__  records  of  thefts  committed  by  the  IRS  against 
1I.A  miinprablv  affluent. 


Illegitimate,  the  new  60-mem- 
ber  assembly  win  meet  in 
<thiny  until  ftp  handover. 

“Tomorrow  w31  be  a very 

Uack.  dark  day  for  Hong 
Kong,"  said  Emily  Lau,  a 
member  of  a legislature 
elected  In  September  but 
which  nhtnn  plans  to  diflhanH 

Mr  Rifltind  accused  China 
of  violating  the  1984  Joint 
Declaration,  a Smo-British 
accord  that  was  referred  to 
pointedly  as  “binding”. 

“A  body  chosen  by  a hand- 
picked ‘electorate’  of  400  Is 
not,  In  any  reasonable  sense, 
a legislature  constituted  by 
elections*,  as  required  by  the 
Joint  Declaration,”  the  state- 
ment went  on. 

China  rfgfrnq  Britain  Is  to 
blame  because  it  went  ahead 
with  political  reforms  In  the 

colony  in  1992  without  fhe  con- 
sent of  Bejjfcn&  a step  which  it 
says  violated  the  accord. 

Beijing  yesterday  under- 
lined its  disdain  for  forefen 
criticism  with  an  announce- 
ment that  Hollywood  stars 
who  rhaUonggvi  China’s 
policies  In  Tibet  would  be 
barred  from  the  region.  These 
include  the  director  Martin 
Scorsese,  who  is  making  a 
film  about  the  Dalai  T-*™ 
that  has  enraged  Beijing. 


Sagan,  man  who  brought 
Cosmos  to  earth,  dies 


Ian  Katz  fen  Haw  York 


CARL  SAGAN,  the 
relentlessly  enthusias- 
tic American  astrono- 
mer who  spent  much  of  his 
life  attempting  to  convince 
his  fellow  terrestrials  that  we 
are  not  alone  in  the  universe, 
died  in  Seattle  yesterday  after 
a two-year  battle  with  cancer. 

Sagan,  who  was  aged  62, 
was  best  known  for  present- 
ing the  1980  television  series 
Cosmos,  which  awakened  a 
generation  to  the  mystery  of 
life's  origins  and  established 
fhe  catehpbrase  ‘ ‘billions  and 
billions  of  stars”. 

Though  he  was  most  cele- 
brated for  popularising  eso- 
teric scientific  ideas,  he  was 
also  a dedicated  researcher, 
responsible  for  several  signif- 
icant discoveries.  These  in- 
cluded showing  that  the  snr- 
fece  of  Venus  is  too  hot  to 
support  life. 

Sagan  last  year  received  a 
bone  marrow  transplant  after 
being  diagnosed  as  having  a 
form  of  cancer  known  as  pre- 
leukemia  syndrome.  He  died 


of  pneumonia  at  Seattle's 
Fred  Hutchinson  cancer 
research  centre. 

After  arguing  for  years  that 
there  was  a strong  probability 
that  life  existed  elsewhere  in 
the  universe,  he  was  thrilled 
when  Nasa  scientists  claimed 
earlier  this  year  that  they  had 
discovered  evidence  of  life  In 
a meteorite  from  Mars. 

“It  has  to  be  one  OT  the  10 
most  important  discoveries  In 
the  history  of  toe  human 
race,"  he  said.  “This  discov- 
ery serves  to  increase  my 
sense  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  universe." 

Sagan,  who  was  born  in 
New  York,  taught  astronomy 
at  Harvard  in  the  1960s  before 
moving  to  Cornell  University 
in  1968  to  establish  a labora- 
tory for  planetary  studies.  He 
helped  design  experiments  for 
Nasa  and  studied  data  from 
missions  to  other  planets. 

A sworn  enemy  of  “pseudo- 
scientists”  — believers  in 
UFOs  and  paranormal  phe- 
nomena — he.  was  a con- 
finned  atheist  “I  would  lose 
my  Integrity  If  I accepted  a 
belief  system  that  did  not 


Carl  Sagan trillions  and 

billions  of  stars’  catchphrase 

stand  up  to  sceptical  scru- 
tiny," he  said  recently. 

He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  literature  in  1978  for  The 
Dragons  of  Eden:  Specula- 
tions on  the  Evolution  of 
Human  Intelligence.  A com- 
panion book  for  his  television 
series  spent  70  weeks  on  the 
New  York  Times  bestsellers 
list 
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News  in  brief 


PC  Nigel  Brown 


AN  articte  which  appeared  to  foe  Guardian  February  10 1992 
entitled  “Jewish  officer  ready  to  quit  Met  over  anti-Semitism" 
reported  allegations  made  by  PC  Nigel  Brown  that  he  bad  been 
forced  to  leave  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  as  a resuit  ofhis 
cdUeegueS*  wntlJiemfHc  hphavtfVTr  Gn^rdian  »ccfpte  fop* 

the  allegations  are  felse  and  that  the  repeat,  based  on  a report 
from  a news  agency,  shocked  and  hurt  Mr  Brown’s  colleagues. 
The  Guardian  has  agreed  to  pay  damages  phis  court  costs  to  the 
men  in  question. 


Correction 

BATH  University,  which  achieved  one  of  the  biggest  improve- 
ments in  research  ratings  to  the  funding  councils’  1996 assess- 
ment exercise,  and  Royal  Holloway  College,  University  afLon- 
don.  which  also  did  well,  were  omitted  from  yesterday's  table  of 
top  universities.  Bath  (65  per  cent  erf  staff  in  grade  5 and  5* 
departments)  comes  6th  and  Royal  Holloway  (46  per  cent)  joint 
13th. 


Miracles, 
television, 
Nigel  Slater 
in  the  kitchen, 
chocolates, 

toys.. .and 

an  old  man 
with  a 
beard 


Youth  guilty  of 
knife  attack 

A teenage  gang  member  was  warned  by  a judge  he  faced 
“many  years  in  jan”  after  he  was  found  guilty  yesterday  ttf  a 

near-total  attach  on  the  husband  ofBartera  Mitts,  Director  of  1 
Public  Prosecutions. 

The  17-year-old  youth,  who  cannot  be  named  for  legal 
reasons,  “viciously’' stabbed  John  Mills,  aged  58,  between  the 
ribs  with  a butterfly  knife  m May  last  year,  Knightsbridge 
crown  court  in  west  London  was  told. 

Pouring  with  blood,  be  staggered  the  100  yards  to  his  front 
door  where  he  collapsed  into  the  arms  ofhis  wife.  He  could  have 
died  but  for  emergency  surgery.  The  youth  was  convicted  of 
grievous  bodily  harm,  and  also  of  robbing  Mr  Miffs  of  credit 

cards  and  cash.  He  was  remanded  in  to  custody  for  a pre- 

sentence  report 

The  alleged  gang  leader,  Edwardo  de  la  Cruz;  aged  18,  was 
cleared  by  flie  jury  of  the  same  two  charges. 


Dockers  reject  ‘final’  offer 

A MASS  meeting  ofLtverpoal  dockers  yesten^  unanimously 
rejected  an  “ultimate  closing  offer”  from  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Company,  a £28,000  severance  payment  and  improved 
pension  for  each  of  the  329  men  fired  for  not  crossing  a piHteHmf. 
15  months  ago,  or  the  chance  to  apply  for  up  to  40  jobs. 

The  dockers  insisted  they  could  not  organise  a secret  ballot,  as 
called  for  by  the  company,  before  Its  deadline  ofDecember  31. 

The  offer  was  put  to  a meeting  at  foe  TGWU  union  offices 
Liverpool,  also  attended  by  80  men  locked  out  by  private  steve- 
dores Torside  Ltd,  which  began  the  dispute.  Jimmy  Nolan,  chair- 
man of  shop  stewards,  said:  “After  2V4  hours  ctf  discussion  with 
the  labour  force  we  have  decided  to  reject  the  proposaL  We  wffl 
contmne  with  our  campaign  for  reinstatement"  alsp  ap. 
nounced  an  international  stoppage  in  their  support  on  January 
20.  — Seumas  Milne 


Police  to  contest  damages 

SOUTH  Yorkshire  police  intend  to  contest  a £200.000 damages 
award  granted  last  week  to  the  half-brother  afajnan  who  died  in 
the  Hllliborough  disaster.  Ihe  insurers  far  the  force  yesterday 
lodged  an  appeal  against  a High  Court  ruling  that  John  McCarthy, 
aged  35,  should  be  compensated  for  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
following  the  1989  FA  Cup  semi-final,  in  which  96  people  were 
killed. 

As  well  as  appealing,  the  police  are  asking  for  a stay  off 
judgment  until  the  action  is  heard.  If  granted,  itwiffmeanno 
money  being  released  until  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  which 
could  take  over  a year.  — Peter  Hethertngton 


Break  for  terrorists 

MORE  THAN  100  terrorists  will  be  released  from  Northern 
Ireland's  jails  to  spend  Christmas  with  their  families.  the  Govern- 
ment announced  last  night  A total  oC62  republicans  and  47 
loyalists  will  be  freed  from  the  Maze  prison  on  Monday  to  spend 
between  seven  and  10  days  with  their  families. 

Inmates  have  to  have  served  a minimum  ctf  11  years  or  be  under 
consideration  for  release.  The  release  cystenm  hag  npofatori  ynd 

been  honoured  for  a number  of  years. 


Jail  for  ‘record’  driver 

A MOTORIST  who  to  1991  was  credited  with  having  set  the  record 
of  I53mph  for  a speeding  offence  was  jailed  for  four  months 
yesterday  for  driving while  still beamed  for  the  speeding  offence. 
Achilla  Mazsotta,  a builder,  aged  32,  of  Swindon,  Wiltshire,  was 

also  banned  for  a total  nf  twn  yaars  by  Swindon  magigfrateg  after 
he  admitted  driving  while  riiaqualfftofl  and 


life’s  guide 
to  the  perfect 
Christmas 


night 

habits 

of  the 

young 

Ken 

Clarke, 

and  all 

that 

modern 

jazz 


DanOMstftr 
Arts  Correspondent 

Forget  the  spice  gms 
praising  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  Tony  Blair 
resurrecting  Ezio:  now  it’s 
the  turn  of  toe  heavyweights. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Kenneth  Clarke,  in- 
cludes Charlie  Mingus,  The- 


sounds 


Cottontail-  TbftPttkfe 
Ellington  OrdfcstttL 
Potato  Head  Blues: 
Louis  Armstrong  and 
the  Hot  Five. 

Now's  the  Time:  - 
CharUe  Parker  • > 
Quintet. 

Double  Talk:  Fats  ■ 
Navarro.  „ 

Lover  Man:  Billie 
Holiday. 

In  walked  Bod:  Art: 
Blakey  and  the  Jaaa 
Messengers 
(featuring the 

Marsalis  brothers). 

RtLytbm-a-ning: 
Thelonius  Monk. 
Saturday  Night  at  the 
Cosmos:  George 
Adams  and  Don  - 
Pullen  Quintet.  ' 

Better  Git  it  in  Your 
Soul:  Charles 
Mingus. 


The  late-night  man. . . VmwAfh  oiorka  w^nnHnghlg  jirograTwne  at  the  Jazz  FM  studios 


lonius  Monk  and  CharUe 
Parker  in  his  list  of  musical 
favourites  for  an  hour-long 
Boxing  Day  programme  on 
Jazz  FM,  which  broadcasts  to 
London  and  the  North-west 
It  reveals  his  yearning  to  he 
one  of  toe  ’Tate-night  people" 
to  London.  “One  day,  when 

Tm  no  longer  a cabinet  minis- 
ter. say  in  about  10  years' 
time,  m go  to  Ronnie  Scott's 


again,  to  see  if  there  are  still 
any  late-night  people  in  Lon- 
don.” 

His  early  years  in  the  Com- 
mons left  him  with  more  tame 
to  frwttiigw  his  enthusiasm  for 
jazz. 

“When  I was  a bit  younger, 
with  the  House  of  Commons 
up  at  10  o'clock,  it 
was  a great  time  to  move  on 
to  Ronnie  Scott’s,  stay  there 


tm  the  end  — two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  — do  my  red 
boxes  and  then  get  back  to  toe 
office  toe  nest  morning.1’ 

When  he  is  away  from 
home  he  stiff  has  tone  to  stay 
up  late,  “When  Fm  abroad  I 
still  go  to  jazz  dubs  because 
there  are  no  red  boxes  and  I 
can  stay  up  at  night” 

He  first  started  listening  to 
Jazz  as  “a  cheery  way  of  hav- 


PHCTOQfWPH;  KETTH  DOBHEY 


\ng  a drink  and  meeting 
girls”  to  Nottingham.-  The 
first  record  he  bought  was 
Louis  Armstrong’s  Potato 
I Head  Blues,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a great  classic. 

‘Tm  a modernist  really," 
says  toe  Chancellor,  going  on 
to  play  Charlie  Parker's 
Now's  the  Time,  In  Walked 
Bud  by  Art  Blakey  and  the 
Jazz  Messengers,  and  Better 


Git  It  In  Your  Soul  by  Charles 
Mingus.  , 

His  enthusiasm  for  jazz  has 
been  well  documented,  al- 
though his  choice  of  music  is 
very  different  to  the  eight  re- 
cords he  sheeted  for  Desert 
Island  Discs  in  1994.  Then,  his 

selection  Included  toe  Bea- 
nes’ Taxman  and  Fixing  A 
Hale,  and  political  pointers 
such  as  1 Will  Survive. 


Millennium  exhibition  loses  its  chief 


Departure  points  up  growing 
doubts  on  financial  viability 


Dan  Olalater 


THE  political  to-fight- 
ing surrounding  the 
Greenwich  Millen- 
nium Exhibition  in- 
tensified yesterday  when 
Barry  Hartop,  chief  executive 
of  Mfflennium  Central,  toe 
operating  company  for  the 
celebrations,  stood  down. 

1 1 is  understood  that  Jenni- 
fer Page,  chief  executive  of 
the  Millennium  Commission, 
the  body  that  distributes  lot- 


tery money  to . mflfenulum 
projects,  will  replace  Mr  Har- 
top. Commission,  sources  said 
this  could  not  be  confirmed 
until  the  exhibition  was  given 
the  go-ahead.  possibly  to  the 
new  year. 

The  exhibition  will  not 
receive  final  approval,  how- 
ever, until  doubts  about  Its  fi- 
nancial viability  have  been 
laid  to  rest  The  private  sector 
and  the  Opposition  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  busi- 
ness plan  is  unrealistic.. . 

Although  Mr  Hartop  was  ap- 


pointed to  Mfflenntom  Central 
only  on  a three-month 
setxmdmmt-from  toe  Welsh 
Devdopmmt  Agency,  he  bad 
saM  he  expected  to  see  the  pro- 
ject through  to  completion. 

- Westminster  sources  were 
last  night  Hinting  that  toe 
agency  was  unwilling  to  take 
Mr  Hartop  — whose  salary  at 
Millennium  Central  was  paid 
by  British  Airways  — back 
into  its  employment 
In  a further  development,  it 
emerged  that  the  original 
plan  to  run  the  exhibition  as  a 

private  sector  partnership 
has  been  abandoned.  Itls  now 
thought  it  win  ran  as  a public 
sector  project,  with  one  share 
held  by  a minister,  probably. 


Roger  Freeman,  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The 
change  is  designed  to  enable 
the  Government,  to  use 
National  Lottery  money 
tbrotofo  the  commission  -to 
underwrite  toe  project 
Michael  Heseltine,  who 
spearheaded  government 
efforts  to  raise  private  fluids 
for  the  project,  said  on 
Wednesday  that  an  order 
! would  be  placed  before  Parija- 
ment  extending  the  life  ctf  toe 
Millennium  Commission  by 
two  years.  This  would  enable 
tt  to  continue  to  fond  the  ex- 
hibition with  Lottery  money. 
But  Labour's  heritage  spokes- 
man.  Jack  ftwrmtegfmw^  Is  j 
known,  ,to  oppose  any  extea- 1 


Dahling,  these 
cucumber 
sandwiches  are 
really  a bit  thick 


Michael  Gambon . . . *wrong  Stephanie  Beach  am . . . *Me. 
tea,  no  milk’  homesick?  I prefer  Mafflra’ 


lan  Kate  In  New  York 

Michael  Gambon 

glanced  disapprov- 
ingly at  his  tea  cup. 
"Can  yon  Imagine?  Jas- 
mine tea  in  lukewarm 
water  without  any  milk!” 

Around  the  Sargent 
Room  of  New  York’s  stately 


Flayer’s  Club,  the  dozen  or 
so  British  thespimts  gath- 
ered for  "‘an  old-fashioned 
English  tea”  surveyed  the 
nibbles  — Danish  pastries, 
petite  fours  and  inch-thick 
cucumber  sandwiches  — 
with  equal  distaste.. 

“It’s  not  quite  right,  but 
they  are  trying,”  mid  Jim 
Dale,  who  came  to  New 


I York  In  1979  to  play  P.T. 

[ Barnum  and  never  left. 

The  invitations  explained 
I that  toe  tea,  hosted  by  the 
club  and  the  cast  of  Sir 
Peter  Hall’s  production  of 
An  Ideal  Husband,  was  to 
celebrate  the  holiday  sea- 
son and  the  foot  that  “possi- 
bly there  have  never  been 
so  many  first-class  British 


actors  on  stage  at  once  in 
New  .York”.  “There's  a lot 
of  fear  and  dread  of  ns  bet- 
cause  there’s  hardly  any 
work  for  American  actors,” 
said  Nicky  Henson,  who 
plays  Lord  Goring  In  the 
Oscar  Wilde  play. 

The  .list  of  West  End 
heavyweights  on  Broadway 
includes  Mr  Gambon  (in 


qTi’m  of  tho  commission's  life. 

Ha  said  yesterday:  “There 
cannot  be  unlimited  access  to 
lottery  money." 

Virginia  Bottomley,  the 
National  Heritage  Secretary, 
bad  hoped  to  announce 
changes  to  toe  project’s  busi- 
ness structure  before  Parlia- 
ment broke  up  for  Christmas. 
But  Mr  Cunningham  refused 
to  agree  to  a~  statement  that 
she  proposed  to  make  to  the 
House. 

. “Our  position.  Is  about  the 
only  tiling  that  has  remained 
constant,”  he  said  last  night 
“We  have  always  supported 

toft  Id***  nfa  mfnormfrmn  athi. 

bitten,  we  have  supported  toe 
idea  of  a Greenwich  site.  Bat 


David  Hare’s  Skylight), 
Elaine  Paige  (Sunset  Boule- 
vard), Fiona  Shaw  (The 
Wasteland)  and  David 
ThretfeH  (The  Rehearsal),  i 

The  guests  at  the  tea  were 
described  as  “homesick : 
Brits  of  Broadway”  but  not  I 
all  appeared  to  share  the 
sentiment.  *T  miss  Malibu 
terribly,”  said  Stephanie 
Beach  am.  best  known  for 
her  role  as  Dynasty’s  Sable 
Colby.  “I  miss  palm  trees 
and  surfer  dudes.” 

Like  Mr  Gambon,  Ms 
Paige  and  Ms  Shaw,  Ms 
Beacham  (appearing  in  An 
Ideal  Husband)  is  making 
her  Broadway  debut, 
though  she  seems  under- 
whelmed by  the  experience. 
“I  bad  to  do  it  because  you 
have  to  tick  tt  off.  Broad- 
way is  Broadway.  But,  hon- 
estly. It  could  be  Leicester." 

Tea  was  served  under 
John  Sargent’s  portrait  of 


| until  we  see  a reasonable  bud- 
get we’re  not  going  to  commit 
ourselves.” 

It  is  the  latest  in  a series  of 
blows  to  the  celebrations. 
Doubt  was  cast  on  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  exhibition  two 
weeks  ago  when  Mr  Cunning- 
ham said  that  a Labour  gov- 
ernment would  not  under- 
write the  project  with  a blank 
cheque.  Mr  Cunningham  has 
expressed  fears  that  toe  cost 
originally  put  at  £500  million, 
could  be  £1  bQlion. 

Sources  at  Millennium  Cen- 
tral yesterday  admitted  there 
was  only  one  month  In  which 
to  alter  the  scheme  before 
contracts  would  need  to  be 
placed  with  suppliers. 


Edwin  Booth,  the  19th  cen- 
tury American  actor  who 
founded  the  Player's  Club  to 
emulate  London’s  Garrick. 

Nibbling  a cucumber  sand- 
wich — “much  too  thick”  — 
Ms  Paige  said  she  missed 
English  TV  and  world  news. 
In  the  US,  “they  don’t  have 
any  interest  In  anywhere 
else”. 

She  enjoyed  playing  to 
Broadway  audiences,  how- 
ever. “They're  more  volatile 
than  in  the  West  End  and 
not  afraid  of  showing  their 
emotions.  They  Let  out 
shrieks,  which  a British  au- 
dience would  never  do." 

As  the  Sargent  Room 
echoed  to  perfectly  enunci- 
ated “dahling®”,  Daniel  Ger- 
roH,  who  moved  to  New 
York  to  toe  early  1980s, 
said:  “This  Is  a picture  post- 
card view  of  being  EngHsh.  1 
hope  they  don’t  think  this  Is 
how  X lived  in  Bdsize  Park.” 


Millionaire’s  daughter  put  suffocated  body  in  freezer  white  suffering  from  depression 

Mother  who  killed  baby 
is  given  probation 

THE  daughter  of  a mil-  I reacted  with  miwqrtn*>ming  j she  gave  birth  in  toe  bato- 
lionaire  businessman  sympathy  to  Ms  Gifford’s  { room  of  her  flat  early  on  April 
who  put  a pillow  over  “tragic”  predicament.  A 6.  The  baby  appeared  .to  be 


The  Observer 


THE  daughter  of  a mil- 
lionaire businessman 
who  put  a pillow  over 
the  head  of  her  new-born  son 
was  yesterday  put  on  proba- 
tion for  three  years  alter 
pleading  guilty  to  IrtfimHHrto. 

Emma  Gifford,  22,  daughter  , 
of  retired  Rank  Organisation.  I 
chief  executive  Michael  Gif- 
ford, killed  the  baby  hours 
after  giving  birth  in  secret  at 
her  flat  in  South  Kensington. 
London,  toe  Old  Bailey  was 
told.  She  then  went  to  work  in 

a florist  and  later  placed  the 
body  In  a freezer. 

Passing  sentence,  the 
Recorder  of  London,  Sir  Law- 
rence Vemey,  said:  “In  a situ- 
ation such  as  this  the  law 
does  not  wish  to  punish.  The 
law  wishes  to  help  because 
help  Is  still  required.  . 

“The  circumstances  of  this 
birth  could  not  have  been 
more  lonely  for  you  and  what 
occurred  Immediately  after- 
words, although  It  must  of 
course  cause  you  great 
remorse  and  does  I am  sure, 
is  not  something  which 
should  be  allowed  to  cloud 
your  life  for  the  whole  of  the 
fttture.” 

The  court  heard  Ms  Gifford 
had  suffered  from  depression 
since  the  age  of  13,  after  an 
unhappy  childhood  caught  be- 
tween an  alcoholic  mother 
and  an  absent  fetter.  She  con- 
fessed to  police  on  September 
18  this  year,  five  months  after 
the  death. 

Family  support  groups 


reacted  with  overwhelming 
sympathy  to  Ms  Gifford’s 
“tragic”  predicament.  A 
spokeswoman  for  the  Family 
Planning  Association  said  the 
“singular  and  case’* 

highlighted  the  isolation  anri 
vulnerability  young  women 
ram  feel  hi  an  unplanned 
pregnancy. 

“The  case  does  emphasise 
toe  need  to  make  sure  that 
young  people  know  there  axe 
agencies  designed  to  listen 
and  provide  support  in  this 
kind  of  situation.”  - 

Alteon  Hhdley,  a spokes- 
woman for  Brook  Advisory 


‘Case  emphasises 
need  to  make  sure 
young  know  of 
agencies  to  help* 

Centres,  which  provides  con- 
traception and  counselling  to 
young  people,  said:  “This  is 
dearly  a truly  tragic  case.  It 
must  be  horrendous  to  give 
birth  alone- ” 

The  court  heard  that  MS  i 
Gifford,  told  nobody  about  the 
baby  her  brother  found 
toe  body  days  after  the  death. 
William  Boyce,  prosecuting; 
said  Ms  Gifford,  from  Ash- 
ford, Kant,  had  suffered  toe. 
trauma  of  giving  up  for  adop- 
tion a first  child,  bom  just  u 

months  before. 


She  gave  birth  in  foe  bafo- 
room  other  flat  early  on  April 
6l  The  baby  appeared  to  be 
coughing  and  not  very.  well,  i 
She  took  him  into  the  living 
room  and  tried  to  breast  feed 
him,  before  both  she  and  the 
baby  fell  asleep. 

Traumatised,  she  agonised 
over  her  fixture  with  the 
secret  baby  until  5pm  the 
next  day  when,  she  Was  due  to 
go  into  work. 

Mr  Boyce  said:  “She  fett  as 
though  she  had  no  option.  She 
didn't  know  what  to  do. 

“So  she  placed  a flannel, 
which  she  had  used  to  dean 
the  ehite,  over  his 
put  a pair  of  her  boyfriend’s 
pyjama  bottoms  over  hls- 
head,  and  covered  his  head 
with  a pillow  for  a couple  of 
minutes  and  then  went  away 
and  was  physically  sick.”  . 

Ms  GiffbnT  then  dressed 
and  went  to  work.  When  She 
returned  she  removed  toe 
pillow.  . 

She  then,  rang  bar  brother, 
Kristopher,  who  came  to  ced- " 
lect  her  ""and  unknowingly 
toe  child  because  she  had  it', 
with  her”  and  drove  her  to 

the  fimily  hnm»  In  Karff  for 

the  night  The  next  day  She 
returned  to  toe  flat;'  which, 
her  father  had  provided  for 
her,,  and  jdaoed  the  rihfld’s  . 
body  In  toe  freezer. 

Police  had  found  insnffi.- 


death  to  bring  charges  of  in- 
fanticide against  MS  Gifford 
before  her  full  confession.  . 


! aumticaow  what  tn  do* 
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are  off 
as  triads 
hit  Macao 


Andrew  Higgins  reports  on  a shooting 
which  has  thrown  the  usually  peaceful 
Portuguese  colony  into  a state  of  turmoil 


A SURVIVOR  of  Por- 
tugal’s vicious  co- 
lonial war  in  Mo- 
zambique, Lt-Col 
Manuel  Antonio 
Apolinario,  took  two  bullets 
in  the  head  at  the  wheel  of  a 
new  office  car  parked  be- 
tween trees  strung  with 
Christmas  lights. 

He  was  shot  at  pointblank 
range  with  a People's  Libera- 
tion Army-issue  handgun  — 
the  third  person  in  less  than  a 
week  gunned  down  by  motor- 
cycle hitmen  in  Europe's  old- 
est Asian  outpost 
A tiny  Portuguese  enclave 
across  the  Pearl  River  delta 
from  Hong  Kong,  Macao  is 
usually  described  as  a sleepy, 
shabby  and  sometimes  seedy 
gambling  haven  on  the  coast 
of  China. 

But  it  has  suddenly  become 
dangerous,  as  the  fly-blown 
charm  of  casinos  and  dubs 
mutates  into  something  more 
sinister.  Col  Apolinario  was 
shot  on  the  Praia  Grande,  a 
once  elegant  boulevard  which 
bears  the  scars  of  a fizzled 
economic  boom. 

He  had  Just  knocked  off 
work  at  Macao’s  Gambling  In- 
spection and  Co-ordination 
Directorate,  housed  on  the 
18th  Door  of  a grubby  tower 
block  shared  with  the  Mona 
Lisa  Sauna  and  Lost  City 
Night  Club. 

"On  paper  the  Portuguese 
do  not  give  up  control  of 


Macao  to  China  until  1999  but 
in  reality  they  have  already 
lost  control  to  the  triads," 
said  Ng  Kuok-cheung,  a social 
worker  and  sole  voice  of  dis- 
sent in  a docile  legislature. 
“Hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  at  stake.  The  gangs 
know  the  police  have  lost  con- 
trol. It  is  very  simple:  they 
are  no  longer  afraid  of 
anything." 

It  is  all  a long  way  from  the 
Macao  of  folklore  and  post- 
cards, where  gold -toothed 
pensioners  pump  coins  into 
rickety  one-armed  bandits. 
The  real  money,  and  much  of 
the  trouble,  now  lies  else- 
where — in  "junket  tours*’ 
and  “VIP  rooms”  reserved  to 
for  hardcore  high-rollers 
from  Taiwan,  Thailand  and 
further  afield  on  all-expenses- 
paid,  all-needs-met.  gambling 
blow-outs. 

Many  end  up  at  the  Lisboa 
Hotel  Casino,  a rambling  con- 
crete complex  whose  architec- 
ture combines  the  aesthetics 
of  a public  toilet  with  the  spi- 
kiness of  a nasty  virus.  It  was 
outside  this  establishment 
that  attackers  recently  am- 
bushed a casino  worker, 
chopped  off  his  right  hand 
and  scalped  him. 

Since  the  start  of  the  year, 
Macao  has  suffered  14  bomb- 
ings and  a string  of  brutal 
attacks.  By  a fluke,  Col  Apo- 
linario survived  and  is  recov- 
ering under  police  protection 


at  a hilltop  hospital  overlook- 
ing Macao's  main  gambling 


district.  The  first  bullet  tore 
through  riheplr  arid  ripped 
a hole  in  his  jaw.  A second 
missed  his  spinal  chord  by 
millimetres. 

"They  wanted  to  kill  me.  It 
is  impossible  to  And  out  who 
did  i£  but  I want  to  find  out 
why."  he  told  a friend  in  hos- 
pital last  week.  "Why  did 
someone  not  come  and  talk  to 
me  first?  In  the  past  they  al- 
ways came  to  talk.” 

As  head  of  Macao's  police 
intelligence  during  the  1980s, 
he  had  frequent  contact  with 
a brutal  but  structured  crimi- 
nal underworld.  Today,  the 
old  rules  no  longer  apply. 

“Macao  City  of  Fear;  The 
Peace  is  Finished,”  screamed 
the  local  Portuguese  language 
tabloid,  Macau  Hoje.  Less 
alarmist  but  perhaps  more 
alarming  was  a statement  by 
the  Xinhua  news  agency,  Chi- 
na’s de  facto  embassy.  Usu- 
ally content  to  applaud  Portu- 
gal for  not  copying  "Britain’s 
Chris  Patten,  xfnlina  said  the 
mayhem  could  upset  the  tran- 
sition and  demanded  tough 
action. 

Even  mobsters  have  voiced 
outrage.  The  day  after  Ccd 
Apolinario  was  shot,  the  edi- 
tor of  Macau-Hoje,  Joao  Se- 
verlno,  received  a telephone 
call  inviting  him  to  a luxury 
beach  hotel:  the  mob  wanted 
to  tell  its  side  of  the  story. 

“Everyone  was  blaming  the 
secret  societies  and  they  were 
very  upset,”  said  Mr  Sever- 
ino.  He  was  met  by  two 
reputed  godfathers  and  the 
representative  of  another 
group,  they  denied  ordering 


Growing  violence  has  transformed  the  fly-blown  charm  of  Macao's  clubs  and  casinos  into  something  more  sinister 


the  previous  day's  hit  As  a 
gesture  of  good  feith,  they  of- 
fered to  cut  off  their  finger- 
tips. Mr  Severino  said  this 
would  not  be  necessary. 

“Whenever  you  have  casi- 
nos. you  have  an  underworld. 
Where  there  is  money  there 
are  triads,"  said  Luis  Alfonso, 
a prominent  local  lawyer. 
“But  Macao  used  to  he  a quiet 
place.  There  was  an  Internal 
balance  among  the  triads. 
Now  this  balance  bas  been 
destroyed." 

Helping  to  disrupt  the  equi- 
librium is  a plunge  in  prop- 
erty prices  and  an  influx  of 
hoods  from  Taiwan.  Hong 
Kang  and  China  — just  five 
minutes  by  taxi  from  the  cen- 
tre at  Macao.  Many  date  the 
start  -of  Macao's  crime  wave 
to  the  opening  last  December 
of  an  international  airport 
The  imminent  return  of 
nearby  Hong  Kong  to  China 
has  added  to  Macao's  allure 
as  a sanctuary  for  criminals. 

Out-of-town  mobsters  are 
not  the  only  newcomers.  To 
beef  up  security,  Macao's  mo- 
nopoly casino  operator, 
STDM,  has  recruited  Gurkhas 
— Nepalese  fighters  of  legend- 
ary ferocity  and  dependabil- 
ity — to  stand  guard  at  the 
territory's  nine  casinos. 


The  assassination  attempt 
against  Col  Apolinario  was 
the  most  serious  attack 
against  a senior  Portuguese 
official  to  Macao  since  the 
murder  in  1849  of  the  then 
governor,  Joao  Ferreira  do 
Amaral  He  was  beheaded 
after  expelling  Chinese  cus- 
toms agents. 

Col  Apolinario’s  misfortune 
could  also  be  part  of  a bigger 


ismo  e Diversoes  de  Macao, 
has  held  an  exlusive  fran- 
chise to  Macao's  gambling  in- 
dustry since  1962  and  last 
year  contributed  nearly 
£400  million  to  taxes.  But  It  is 
no  longer  seen  as  invincible: 
its  monopoly  comes  up  for 
renewal  in  2001. 

The  proliferation  of  VIP 
rooms  to  service  junket  gam- 
blers — who  now  account  for 


‘Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  at  stake.  The  gangs  know  the 
police  have  lost  control.  It  is 
simple:  they  are  no  longer  afraid’ 


game.  As  Macao  prepares  to 
return  to  China  in  1999,  loan- 
sharks and  pimps  are  not  the 
only  people  eager  to  mark  out 
their  territory. 

Among  those  muscling  in  is 
a mainland  Chinese  firm  run 
by  the  State  Security  Bureau. 
When  STDM,  file  casino  con- 
glomerate, rebuffed  business 
overtures  from  the  Chinese 
company,  a bomb  went  off 
outside  a hotel  over  which  it 
had  been  negotiating. 

STDM,  or  Sociedade  de  Tur- 


well  over  half  of  all  revenue 
— has  already  loosened  its 
grip.  It  provides  croupiers 
and  other  staff  but  must  work 
with  outsiders  to  keep  big- 
spenders  coming  in.  "People 
take  it  for  granted  that  if 
there  is  violence  it  must  be 
related  to  casinos.  This  is  just 
speculation,"  said  Louis  Ng  of 
STDM.  “We  are  just  a com- 
mercial entity.  We  really 
hope  the  authorities  can  do 
something  to  stop  all  this." 

Macao’s  Portuguese  admin- 


istration, staffed  with  veter- 
ans of  Portugal's  colonial  fias- 
coes  to  Africa  and  known 
more  for  long  lunches  than 
long-term  planning,  bas 
retreated  into  a bunker  of 
shell-shocked  silence.  “The 
Portuguese  here  think  they 
are  still  in  the  jungle  in  Af- 
rica dealing  with  Pygmies,'* 
said  one  veteran  resident 
It  took  a lunchtime  murder 
outside  police  headquarters 
to  stir  foe  authorities  into 
action.  Macao's  two  separate 
and  often  feuding  forces,  the 
Judiciary  Police  and  the  Pub- 
lic Security  Police,  were  or- 
dered to  form  joint  armed  pat- 
rols of  casinos. 

Promises  from  China  of  se- 
curity co-operation  have 
aroused  Portuguese  suspi- 
cions of  a disguised  early 
takeover.  “Who  gets  advan- 
tage from  all  this  violence? 
Who  would  benefit  most  from 
having  people  say  that  the 
Portuguese  police  are  not  up 
to  the  job?"  asked  one  official 
When  China  takes  over 
Macao  in  1999  it  will  face  few 
of  foe  difficulties  it  will  con- 
front In  Hong  Kong  when 
Britain  pulls  down  the  flag 
next  summer  a hostile  legis- 
lature. a Chinese  political 
elite,  a boisterous  media. 


PHOTOGRAPHS;  RICHARD  BAKER 

But  it  does  have  one  big 
worry.  As  soon  as  Britain 
pulls  out  of  Hong  Kong,  the 
People's  Liberation  Army 
marches  in  to  take  foe  place 
of  British  troops.  In  Macao, 
however,  there  are  no  Portu- 
guese troops  to  replace.  Nor  is 
there  any  provision  in  any  of 
the  agreements  between 
China  and  Portugal  for  a Chi- 
nese military  or  security 
presence  after  1999. 

So  far  the  only  person  ar- 
rested in  possible  connection 
with  the  attack  on  Col  Apolin- 
ario is  a shadowy  concert  or- 
ganiser known  across  Macao 
as  “Broken  Teeth”.  He  was 
picked  up  for  violating  a ca- 
sino entry  ban,  and  his  name 
had  appeared  on  a blacklist 
published  shortly  before  the 
assassination  attempt 

As  Col  Apolinario  recuper- 
ates, Macao  is  still  trying  to 
come  to  terms  with  what  has 
happened.  “There  was  a gen- 
tleman's agreement.  The  Por- 
tuguese were  on  one  side  and 
the  Chinese  were  on  the 
other.  Each  lived  to  their  own 
world.  There  was  contact  but 
no  interference,”  said  Mr  Al- 
fonso, the  lawyer.  “The  Apo- 
linario case  has  changed  this. 
The  boundary  has  been 
crossed." 


Penny  drops  in  Albania  as 
savings  scam  collapses 


Joanna  Robertson  In  Tirana 


UNDREDS  of  thou- 
sands of  Albanians 
_ will  be  left  penniless 
a pyramid  savings  scam 
lch  was  on  the  brink  of 
[lapse  in  Tirana  last 
bt- 

irowds  clashed  with 
Ice  on  Thursday,  after 
• woman  behind  the 
md,  known  only  as 
ya,  foiled  to  make  the 
ge  promised  Interest 
rments  to  savers.  Fam- 
s besieged  her  offices 
tin  yesterday. 
u4Ja,  an  Albanian  gypsy 
1 former  shoe  factory 
riser,  tempted  hundreds 
thousands  of  Albanians 
give  her  their  life  sav- 
s by  offering  50  per  cent 
erest.  The  pyramid 
eme  used  new  savers’ 
tosfts  to  pay  the  interest, 
a the  less  developed  post- 
uxnnnlst  countries  of 
item  Europe,  such  as 
jsla  and  Romania,  such 
ms  have  ruined  millions 
salve  savers.  Now  a size- 


able number  of  the  3 million 
people  in  Albania,  the  poor- 
est country  in  Europe,  are 
about  to  become  poorer  stUL 

Sudja  has  foiled  to  make 
payments  for  more  than 
three  weeks.  Families 
marched  from  Sndya's 
office  to  Tirana's  central 
Skanderbeg  Square  on 
Thursday  to  protest  at  the 
government’s  failure  to  In- 
tervene. but  police  beat 
them  back.  At  least  four 
people  were  detained. 

“The  police  helped  Sudja 
when  we  gave  her  our 
money.  Now,  when  we  try 
to  take  it,  they  only  beat 
us,"  wept  an  old  woman 
who  was  clutching  a de- 
posit slip. 

Sudja,  claiming  she 
needed  time  to  do  her  ac- 
counts, promised  to  reopen 
her  office  on  Wednesday 
this  week.  On  Thursday, 
when  the  office  stayed  shut, 
furious  men  smashed  the 

windows  and  tried  to  tear 
down  the  iron  bars. 

One  man  said:  “There  is 
no  money  because  the  gov- 
ernment used  it  to  pay  for 


the  elections.  At  least  in 
Serbia  people  are  allowed 
to  demonstrate.” 

Flanked  by  police,  Sudja 
finally  leaned  out  of  a fifth- 
floor  window  and  told  the 
crowd  to  be  patient.  She 
added  that  If  she  was 
harmed,  no  one  would  get 
their  money. 

Twenty  people  received  a 
partial  repayment  after  the 
demonstration.  One  said 
she  would  immediately 
reinvest  it  in  one  of  the 
eight  other  crooked 
schemes  in  operation. 

Tension  remains  high, 
with  most  people  blaming 
the  government  for  the  col- 
lapse of  the  company. 

Carlos  Elbirt,  the  World 
Bank's  representative  in 
Tirana,  said  he  did  not 
know  of  another  country 
where  so  much  money  had 
been  Invested  in  pyramid 
schemes. 

The  government  has  set 
up  a parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the 

country’s  nine  money 
schemes,  but  its  work  has 
been  kept  secret 


Turkey  to  close  casinos 


Ftmitar  In  Ankara 


Y'S  Islamist 
minister,  Necmet- 

bakan.  said  yes- 
ropn  try's  casinos 
*ed  and  a public 
mtinued  because 
about  their  de- 
fect on  Turkish 

e begun  to  spread 
im- of  Turkey  like 
Mr'Erbakan  said 
tjinet  meeting  at 
rture  of  the  gam- 
was  expected  to 

un  ministry  has 
irtng  proposals  to 
lcs  from  gam  ins 


establishments  or  to  outlaw 
the  sector  entirely- 

Government  pressure  for 
complete  closure  appeared  to 
be  gathering  earlier  this  week 
when  Tansu  Ciller,  the  for- 
eign minister,  said  she 
wanted  the  country’s  76  casi- 
nos shut  down.  . . 

The  current  initiative  is  the 
culmination  of  a series  of 
restrictions  on  opening  hours 
and  dress  imposed  by  the  Is- 
lamist-led government  sin<* 
coming  to  power  to  June.  It 
has  had  limited  success  m im- 
posing a previous  order  to  ex- 
clude Turks  from  casinos. 

Tourism  ministry  officials 
say  work  on  plans  to  limit  ca- 
sinos to  three  designated 
areas  is  continuing  despite 


the  . initiative.  An  island  near 
Istanbul  and  various  tourist 
resorts  are  among  recom- 
mended locations. 

Gaming  industry  officials 
have  protested  strongly 
against  the  plans.  They  say 
gambling  will  continue  to  ille- 
gal casinos,  or  abroad,  with 
no  tax  benefits  to  the  country. 
Government  revenues  from 
casinos  totalled  about  £47  mil- 
lion to  1995,  and  £51  million 
In  1996  up  to  mid-November, 
according  to  tourism  minis- 
try figures.  • 

Concern  in  government  cir- 
cles about  foe  social  impact  of 
casinos  has  been  exacerbated 


recently  by  media  reports  of 
suicides  and  family  hardship 
linked  to  gambling  debts. 


News  in  brief 


Nordic  bikers 
convicted 

A Hell's  Angel  and  two  mem- 
bers of  affilated  gangs  were 
convicted  yesterday  of  mur- 
dering the  leader  of  the  rival 
Bandidos  gang  and  attempt- 
ing to  hall  hig  companions  in 
an  ambush  in  March  at 
Copenhagen  airport. 

The  jury  also  convicted  a 
second  Hell’s  Angel,  but  foe 
court  reversed  the  decision, 
opening  foe  possibility  of  a 
new  trial  Two  other  bikers 
were  acquitted.  — AP. 

Fishermen  freed 

Italy  said  yesterday  that 
Libya  had  decided  to  release 
two  Italian  fishermen  haia  for 
four  months  and  convicted 
this  week  of  violating  its  ter- 
ritorial waters.  — Reuter. 

Nazi  loot  inquiry 

Sweden  said  yesterday  it 
would  launch  a formal  inves- 
tigation into  allegations  by 
foe  World  Jewish  Congress 
that  looted  Nazi  gold  from  the 
second  world  war  had  found 
its  way  into  official  Sweetish 
bank  vaults.  — Reuter. 

Iraq  holds  ‘spies’ 

Iraq  said  yesterday  it  had  ar- 
rested a sabotage  and  espio- 
nage ring  working  for  foe  CIA 
and  that  all  had  given  full 
confessions.  The  CIA  refused 
to  comment. — AP. 

Jail  elampdown 

Bangladesh  strengthened  se- 
curity at  prisons  throughout 
the  country  yesterday  to  pre- 
vent further  unrest  as  prison- 
ers at  two  jaOs  refused  to  end 
their  sieges. — Reuter. 

Negotiator  faints 

Italy’s  European  commis- 
sioner Emma  Bonino  col- 
lapsed after  21  hours  of  nego- 
tiations on  Ashing  quotas 
with  EU  ministers.  Her 
spokesman  said  she  fainted 

from  exhaustion.  —Reuter. 

Kurd  bases  hit 

Turkish  warplanes  and  heli- 
copter gunships  have  bombed 
two  Turkish  Kurdish  rebel 
bases  to  northern  Iraq,  a mili- 
tary officer  said  yesterday. 
The  raid  was  carried  out  on 
Thursday.— AP. 


Religious  police  bring  out  the 
big  sticks  to  beat  vice  in  Kabul 


is  out  So  are 
waves  and  salutes,  pub- 
lic signs  of  affection  be- 
tween men  and  women,  paper 
bags,  television  — alcohol,  of 
course — and  all  music  except 
for  the  marching  songs  of  foe 
Taliban  religious  movement 
which  for  nearly  three 
months  has  tried  to  return 
the  Afghan  capital  to  the 
ways  of  the  rough  villages 
from  which  It  grew. 

At  foe  Office  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  Virtue  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Vice  — a sort  of 
religious  police  which  has 
been  issuing  decrees  against 
all  things  considered  immoral 
by  the  Taliban  — Maulvi  ln- 
ayatullah  Ballgh  is  still  not 
satisfied. 

Mr  Baligh,  the  deputy  min- 
ister for  rice  and  virtue, 
wears  the  long-tailed  turban 
of  the  Taliban  although  he  is 
a career  bureaucrat  who  per- 
formed the  same  duties  under 
the  previous  Islamic  govern- 
ment of  Burhanuddm  Rab- 
banl,  which  was  chased  out  of 
Kabul  by  the  Taliban  nearly 
three  months  ago. 

“In  the  past  this  office 
talked,  but  it  did  not  act  We 
are  now  prepared  to  cope 
with  all  immoralities,’’  he 
said. 

The  youthful  fighters  of  the 
Taliban,  who  career  around 
Kabul  to  pick-up  trucks  with 
white  flags  flying,  already  en- 
force the  call  to  Friday  pray- 
ers by  dubbing  people  into 
mosques. 

Mr  Baligh  this  week  acted 
to  increase  worship  every  day 
of  the  week  with  a decree 
requiring  shopkeepers  to  set 
aside  places  for  prayer. 

But  his  office  focuses  over- 
whelmingly on  vice.  Mr  Ba- 
ligh has  100  religious  inspec- 
tors at  his  disposal  to  Kabul 
who  are  empowered  to  deliver 
instant  judgments  on  those 
who  offend  the  Taliban’s 
strict  dress  code,  or  are  dis- 
covered drinking,  committing 
robbery,  or  having  illicit  sex 
— punishable  by  death  for 
married  people,  100  lashes  For 
those  who  are  single. 

"They  deal  with  these 


‘Whenever  we  catch  them  doing  immoral 
things,  we  can  do  anything  we  want.  We 
can  execute  them,  we  can  kill  them1 

Suzanne  Goldenberg  (right)  in  Kabul 
talks  to  the  man  who  is  taking  a hard  line 
on  enforcing  the  Taliban’s  moral  code 


crimes  when  they  capture 
them,  exactly  at  that  time," 
he  said.  "Whenever  we  catch 
them  doing  immoral  things, 
we  can  do  anything  we  want 
We  can  execute  them,  we  can 
kill  them." 

But  they  are  less  harsh 
with  engaged  couples  who 
may  forget  themselves  and 
hold  hands  in  public.  “If  we 
catch  them,  we  separate 
them,  and  then  we  give  some 
slaps  to  the  boy's  face.” 

Women  must  wear  the 
head -to- toe  shroud  of  the  eba- 
derei,  with  a filigree  panel 
over  the  eyes.  Men  must  grow 
beards  and  are  advised  to 
cover  their  heads  with  wool- 
len skullcaps,  embroidered 
hats  or  the  flowing  turbans  fa- 
voured by  the  Taliban. 

Government  workers  who 
ignore  warnings  to  grow 
beards  face  dismissal  and  Mr 
Baligh  said  six  justice  minis- 
try employees  have  been 
sacked  so  far.  Other  civil  ser- 
vants have  been  sacked  for 
not  attending  prayers  at  the 
office. 

Mr  Baligh  said  he  is  confi- 
dent that  Kabul's  150.000 
working  women  will  observe 
the  ban  on  work,  unless  they 
are  employed  in  hospitals. 

Mr  Baligh 's  police  have  dis- 
covered no  drinkers  so  Ear, 
only  caches  of  alcohol.  No 
adulterers  have  been  appre- 


hended and  no  woman  has 
suffered  the  official  punish- 
ment of  29  lashes  for  showing 
her  face  in  public.  “So  far  we 
have  not  given  real  punish- 
ment. only  beating  with  small 
sticks,"  he  said,  swishing  his 
hand  through  the  air  with 
relish. 

But  his  inspectors  have  had 
unauthorised  support  from 
Taliban  foot  soldiers.  Last 
week.  Radio  Sharia  — the 
renamed  Radio  Afghanistan 
— announced  that  250  women 
had  been  beaten  to  a single 
day  for  violating  a ban  on  ap- 
pearing in  public  without 
wearing  chaderei. 

Mr  Baligh  protested.  “In 
feet,  we  are  to  charge.  The  Ta- 
liban are  not  in  charge,  but 
they  interfere  In  our  task.  We 
have  had  to  warn  them  not  to 
interfere.” 

But  there  are  signs  that  Ka- 
bul's religious  police  are  mov- 
ing towards  a harder  line.  On 
Wednesday,  the  supreme 
court  authorised  the  first  exe- 
cution according  to  the  Is- 
lamic law  of  retribution.  At  a 
football  stadium  in  central 
Kabul,  hardened  fighters 
watched  in  evident  satisfac- 
tion as  a bereaved  man  shot 
dead  the  killer  of  his  pregnant 
wife  and  children. 

Although  the  restrictions 
are  unbearable  for  educated 
people,  many  are  prepared  to 


compromise  with  the  Taliban 
whose  harsh  regime  has 
spared  them  from  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  marauding 
troops  of  the  previous  govern- 
ment, who  committed  atroc- 
ities against  women  and 
robberies. 

Earlier  this  week,  Mr  Ba- 
ligh’s  office  banned  paper 
bags  for  fear  that  they  were 
made  of  recycled  material 
that  could  include  pages  from 
the  Koran  and  other  holy 
books. 

In  the  Firoshga  market, 
second-hand  booksellers,  for 
now,  sell  copies  of  Secrets  of 
Love  — a popular  pulp  novel 
with  a blonde  woman  with 
ber  head  thrown  back  on  the 
cover  — and  song  books  from 
hand  carts.  A vendor  of  dried 
fruit  and  nuts  laughed  when 
asked  whether  he  chafed 
against  Taliban  edicts.  He 
said  he  does  not  mind  paying 
100  Afghanis  for  a plastic  bag 
instead  of  10  Afghani  for 
paper  as  long  as  he  can  keep 
his  stall  safe. 

“It's  not  such  a bad  situa- 
tion. On  Friday's,  they  ask  me 
to  come  to  prayers,  but  they 
have  not  punished  me  and  I 
don’t  mind  having  to  grow  a 
beard,"  said  Malang  Shah. 
"In  the  past  Rabbani’s  sol- 
diers used  to  just  take  what 
they  wanted.  At  least  the  Tali- 
ban  don’t  do  that'' 
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Peru’s  ‘post-modem’  guerrillas  draw  their 
inspiration  from  history  but 
contemporary  facts,  writes  Richard  Gott 


THERE  is  a long  and 
Honourable  tradi- 
tion of  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity in  Latin 
America  that  has 
ebbed  and  flowed  over  de- 
cades and  centuries.  Indepen- 
dence from  Spain,  in  the  early 
1800s  would  never  have  been 
successful  without  the  innu- 
merable guerrilla  armies  that 
helped  to  put  in  place  a new 
world  order.  Oligarchic,  un- 
representative and  authori- 
tarian regimes  have  run  most 
of  the  continent  ever  since. 

More  than  a century  later, 
in  the  1960s  and  1370s,  guer- 
rilla groups  sprang  up  every- 
where In  the  (usually)  vain 
hope  of  repeating  the  success 
of  the  Cuban  revolution. 

So  the  Peruvian  rebels  that 
have  reappeared  in  Lima  with 
such  a dramatic  sense  of 
theatre  have  plenty  of  fore- 
runners. Indeed  for  long-term 


observers  of  the  continent 
there  is  a sense  of  having  seen 
all  this  before:  the  Semite  of 
hostages,  the  kidnapping  of 
foreign  diplomats,  the  ransom 
demands,  the  reading-out  of 
obscure  political  numiBw^ 
From  Uruguay  to  El  Salvador, 
from  Argentina  to  Nicaragua, 
these  were  the  steady  spectac- 
ulars of  the  1970s.  Embassies 
strengthened  their  security, 
the  CIA  sent  in  their  counter- 
insurgency and  torture 
teams,  and  military  dictator- 
ships were  installed  to  kill  off 
a generation  of  the  conti- 
nent's young  revolutionaries. 

In  one  sense,  the  actions  of 
the  Peruvian  group  Tupac 
Amaru  are  a simple  post-mod- 
ern replay  of  the  past.  T.iVa 
the  current  vogue  in  riiwma 
for  making  knowing  refer- 
ences to  old  movies,  so 
today's  rebels  reinforce  their 
revolutionary  credentials  by 


their  willingness  to  refer  bqpk 
to  the  trmmphs  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Tupac  Amaru  him. 
self  sparked  off  a rebellion  in 
1780  that  reached  from  the 
countryside  every  Span- 
ish town  In  tlje  Andes.  In  the 
1960s,  Cuban-backed  guerril- 
las invoking  the  imflgw!  of 
Che  Guevara  tried  to  do  the 
same,  not  just  In  Pern  but  all 
over  the  continent. 

Yet- today’s  revolutionaries 
seem  to  owe  more  to  current 
abstruse  theories  about  cul- 
ture than  to  a detailed  consid- 
eration of  historical  example. 
In  tiie  1390s  in  Peru,  and  »t<a> 
earlier  in  Mexico,  we  have 
been  seeing  the  emergence  of 
post-modern  guerrilla  move- 
ments that  are  rather  differ- 
ent hum  those  that  appeared 
before.  The  iconography  may 
look  the  same  — the  masks, 
the  weapons,  the  red  flags  — 
but  the  ideology  is  diflarent 

The  aim  of  these  armed 
bands  is  not  to  seize  power 
and  effect  a revolution  in  soci- 
ety through  armed  struggle, 
defeating  regular  armies 
through  guerrilla  warfare. 
That  would  be  a hopeless 


task.  Their  mare  simple  pur- 
pose, through  the  weapons  of 
imitation,  parody,  and  pas- 
tiche, is  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
viability  of  the  current  neo- 
conservative  Ideology  that 
spread  its  suffocating  blanket 
over  the  entire  continent 
Through  their  mawipui^ttoT1 


When  Mexico’s 
political  system 
breaks  down,  it  will 
be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  right,  not  left 


of  the  “propaganda  of  the 
deed”  they  hope  to  destabilise 
the  governments  of  their 
countries  and,  from  the  ensu- 
ing chaos,  to  set  them  off  on  a 
new  path. 

These  guerrillas  use  the 
same  words  and  rhetoric  as 
their  forerunners,  but  their 
slogans  have  mostly  lost  their 
meaning.  They  Sim  invoke 
the  Cuban  example,  yet  every- 


one knows  that,  it  Is  many 
years  since  Fidel  Castro's 
regime  gave  anyone  a helping 
band.  They  claim  to  be  fight- 
ing “imperialism”,  yet  in  the 
absence  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  was  once  able  to  pro- 
vide a counter  weight  to  the 

regional  superpower,  there  Is 
no  possibility  that  local  resis- 
tance movements  will  be 
allowed  to  survive. 

Guerrilla  means  “a  small 
war",  yet  today's  rebels  are 
hardly  capable  bf  sustaining  a 
traditional  war. 

Counter-insurgency  tech- 
niques are  foffnftrfy  more  de- 
veloped than  they  were  30 
years  ago.  Much  of  Latin 
America's  rural  hinterland 
bas  been  drained  of  population 
and  small  anti-government 
armed  groups  can  only  survive 
as  focal  irritants  in  obscure 
areas.  While  immense  shanty- 
towns can  spawn  endless 
recruits  for  rebel  grams,  there 
is  no  common  culture  of  the 
kind  that  yicbrm  provides  for 
the  revolutionaries  of  the 
Middle  East.  Even  Fern's  Sen- 
deto  Luminoso  has  been  ham- 
mered into  the  ground. 


Nor  .Is  there  now  much  op- 
portunity to  conduct  the  clas- 
sic revolutionary  war  where 
the  “small,  war’?  guerrilla 
sparks  dff.a larger  ronflagra- 
tton.  to  the',  case  of  Mexico, 
tSe  localised  guerrfQa  out- 
break.hi  the  rural  areas  of 
rrhtapa-ti,  on  Mexico's  - south- 
ern border  with  Guatemala, 
failed  to  Ignite  much  activity 
elsewhere. 

The  Zapatistas  have  been 
using  the  20th  century  peas- 
ant a Wpjwfrw  as 

their  emblematic  figurehead, 
in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  Peruvians  have  been  Icon- 
ising the  18th  century  rebel 
Tupac  Amaru,  but  these  tafia- 
manlc  invocations  have  had 
little  effect-  The  notoriously 
compromised  Mexican  left 
has  not  been  able  to  use  the 
guerrilla,  challenge  to  unite 
its  own  political  forces 
against. the  government. 
When  the  old  and  creaking 
political  system  In  Mexico 

does  break  down  it  will  be  to 
the  benefit  of  the  right  rather 
than  the  left 

' The  outlook  in  Peru  is 
equally  pessimistic.  Peru  In 


the  1990s  has  been  emerging 

from  a 25-year  period  of  crisis 

In  which  its  traditions,  its  po- 
litical Institutions  and  society 
itself,  have  been  dramatically 
transformed.  The  country  in 
the  process  has  tried  every 
kind  of  political  recipe. 

-eluding  socialism  imposed  by 


Fujimori  may  get  a 
bad  press  for 
dosing  down  the 
congress  but  he 
remains  popular 


military  fiat  and  populism  en- 
forced through  charismatic 
corruption. 

Springing  from  nowhere, 
arri  without  party  label  or  bag- 
gage^ [president  Alberto]  Ftyi- 
moari  has  imposed  the  standard 
economic  programme  of  the 
now  global  world . order. . As 
everyone  now  recognises,  this 
mak»«  the  rich  richer  and  toe 
poor  poorer. 


The  grounds  for  dissatisfac- 
tion are  legion,  and  groups 
like  Tupac  Amaru  haw  no 
difficulty  in  finding  recruits. 
But  the  cards  are  stocked 
apainst  them.  Fujimori  may 
a bad  press  for  dosing 
down  the  country  congress, 

but  he  has  received  flrtft  in- 
ternational support  and 
remains  popular  at  home. 

The  rebels’  only  real  hope  of 
securing  change  Is  through 
martyrdom,  and  the  Japanese 
government  — still  uncom- 
fortable with  its  role  as  a 
global  political  player  — has 
been  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  prevent  this.  The 
original  rebellion  of  Tupac 
Amaru  was  drowned  by  the 
Spaniards  in  Wood.  Hundreds 
of  Indians  were  executed  in 
the  towns  of  the  Andes,  both 
in  the  morning  and  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  a terrible 
warning,  and  there  was 
silence  for  a generation.  But 
then  the  Spaniards  were  gone. 

Richard  Gott  is  the  author  of 
Guerrilla  Movements  in  Latin 
America. 
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People  of  Zaire 
have  mastered 
art  of  getting  by 


Ruaridh  Nicoll  in 

Kinshasa  finds  the 
world  of  politics 
very  far  from  the 
appalling  misery 
of  daily  life 

IT  IB  the  end  of  term.  The 
teachers  hover  in  the  lab- 
oratory at  the  Institute 
Vdjjll,  a high  school  specialis- 
ing in  science  on  the  outskirts 
of  Kinshasa.  The  room  is 
filthy  and  very  hot,  just  a 
shack  with  a long  bench  of 
smashed  tiles  running  down 
the  centre. 

One  of  the  teachers  points 
towards  the  cpfimg  where  the 
equatorial  sky  can.be  seen  be- 
yond. "When  it  rains  toe 
teacher  cannot  stand  at  the 
blackboard,”  he  says. 

Even  Zaire's  leaden  corrup- 
tion cannot  slow  time  and 
with  each  of  the  past  six 
years,  life  has  become  more 
difficult  for  the  people  who 
teach  here.  The  world  may  be 
watching  Zaire,  expecting  its 
disintegration,  and  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko  may  have 
returned  after  a long  absence, 
full  of  promises  to  fight  and 
win  the  war  in  the  east.  But 
In  the  school  these  thing*  are 
just  politics,  nothing  com- 
pared to  facing  the  daily  evil 
Each  morning  Andre  Ma- 
shikote,  the  school’s  atten- 
dant, turns  his  harrowed  face 
to  the  ledger  on  his  desk.  A 
rarliTm"  falls  alongside  toe 
names  of  the  L200  students; 


his  pen  runs  down,  checking 


for  those  without  a tick.  Then 
he  walks  to  toe  classrooms 
where  between  80  and  100  stu- 
dents sit  three  to  a desk. 
There  are  no  pens,  books  or 
jotters  and  the  teacher  stops 
as  the  attendant  walks  in. 

Mr  Mashikote  calls  the 
names  of  the  children  on  his 
list  — kids  whose  parents 
have  failed  to  pay  the  £3 
monthly  fee  — and  then  es- 
corts them  from  the  school 
grounds.  “They  come  the  next 
day  because  they  want  to 
learn,  but  since  they  have  no 
financial  means  they  are  not 
allowed  In,"  he  says.  “It  is 
very  they  stand  around 
until  the  classes  are  over." 
Mr  Mashikote  cuts  a miser- 
able figure  in  his  plyboard 
cubbyhole. 

That  schools  used  to  have 
facilities  like  a laboratory 
tell*  a tale.  Adult  literacy  has 
always  been  reasonably  good, 
but  in  1990  the  government 
began  Its  transition  to  democ- 
racy and,  more  than  14  gov- 
ernments later,  everything 
has  gone  to  belL  One  in  three 
children  now  receive  no 
schooling.  But  education 
would  not  exist  in  Zaire  if  toe 
teachers  and  parents  had  not 
taken  over  responsibility  for 
the  schools  in  the  vacuum 
that  was  left  when,  in  1993, 
the  government  cheques 
stopped  arriving: 

There  is  unlikely  to  be  an 
election,  as  promised,  next 
year.  The  war  in  the  east  has 
already  given  the  government 
its  excuse  to  back  away  from 
tts  premises.  What  thfl  transi- 
tion has  brought  instead  is 
misery-  "Leadership  has  been 
suppressed,  the  military  is 
disorganised,  the  government 
is  weak  toe  political  dess 
is  totally  irresponsible,”  says 
Cleoplxas  Kamitatu-Mas- 
Mtnha  a former  minister  and 
ambassador,  who  sitting  in  a 
room  surrounded  by  portraits 
of  himself.  “Because  of  toe 
vacuum,  the  president  has 
complete,  total  and  absolute 
power.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  the 
money  the  school  needs  has 


gone.  On  the  slopes  of  Btnza 
HHL  stand  the  grey  guts  of  a 
large  half-built  house.  It  is 
nicknamed  the  White  House 
by  Kinshasa’s  residents,  who 
recognise  the  vast,  bcrw  front 
in  the  skeletal  structure. 
Around  it,  beautiful  homes  in 
lush  gardens  spread  away 
Into  -the  distance.  The  unfin- 
ished house  belongs  to  the 
prime  minister,  Ken  go  wa 
Dondo. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe  the  way  this  country 
operates.  Foreigners  are 
robbed  by  nfffotais  at  the  air- 
port and  £130  for  accredita- 
tion is  placed  in  a folder 
marked  “pour  le  ministry. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  what 
the  population  have  to  put  up 
with.  “The  soldiers  are  our 
enemy,”  says  one  resident 
“They  stop  you.  strip  you 
naked  and  steal  everything. 
Last  week  they  even  took  my 
shirt" 

It  is  just  the  beginning. 
There  are  no  human  rights, 
the  hospital  barely  functions, 
there  is  no  transport  and  little 
communication-  The  Ameri- 
can and  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassadors could  only  watch 
as  the  government  sold  half  of 
a well-known  avenue  outside 
their  embassies  to  a super- 
market looking  for  parking 
Space. 

Yet  the  people  endure,  hos- 
pitable and  friendly,  and  un- 
willing to  criticise  their  presi- 
dent because  it  would  be  rude 


The  situation  here 
could  never 
happen  in  another 
country.  There 
would  have  been  a 
bloody  revolution’ 


to  pick  on  a man  who  is  IQ 
with  prostate  cancer. 

There  is  laughter  when 
people  here  talk  of  coups  and 
revolution.  “The  situation 
here  could  never  happen  In 
another  country,"  a Western 
diplomat  says.  “There  would 
have  been  a bloody  revolu- 
tion. But  these  are  quiet 
people.  It  is  a country  that  is 
used  to  living  away  from 

power.” 

Mr  Kamitatu-Massamba 
continues  his  analysis:  ‘The 
population  is  living  in  Inde- 
scribable misery,  but  since 
Rwanda  and  the  rebels  at- 
tacked there  has  been  a great 
rise  in  nationalistic  feeling. 
The  president  appears  like 
the  man  who  has  saved  the 
country’s  integrity  in  the 
past,  so  now  the  people  look 
to  him." 

In  the  east,  the  war  seems 
to  have  ground  to  a halt  The 
rebels’ advance  has  stalled  de- 
spite Zairean  forces  falling 
back  to  the  regional  capital  of  ] 
Kisangani.  There  is  a vast 


“grey  area”  between  toe  ar- 
mies, awash  with  anything  up 
to  2,000  refugees. 

Meanwhile  the  good  people 
of  Kinshasa  get  on  with  their 
lives.  It  seems  the  only  thing 
worse  than  Zaire  disintegrat- 
ing is  that  it  might  remain  the 
same.  Lema  Kiensidna,  a 
father  of  11,  holds  some  plants 
with  which  he  Is  going  to 
make  a stomach  potion  that 
he  hopes  to  aeLL  He  used  to  be 
a tailor  but  people  are  too 
poor  to  ask  for  his  services 
there  days.  “Everytime  I have- 1 
any  money  it  is  quickly 
gone."  he  says.  “Now  I don't 
have  enough  to  feed  my  fam- 
ily or  educate  them.” 

Asked  how  he  copes,  he 

shrugs.  What  he  means  is  that 
he  believes  in  the  debroiaUar- 
disc— toe  art  of  getting  by. 


Riot  police  in  Belgrade  block  the  road  to  a bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  Serbian  capital  during  a student  protest  before  the  rush  hour  yesterday.  The  tense  stand -off  mi  »f+h  #>*«. 

tion  for  Security  and  Co-operation  in  Europe  to  investigate  allegations  by  the  opposition  Zajedno' coalition  photograph;  oavdwSuchu 


arrival  of  a delegation  from  the  Organisation ; 


Black  English  ‘a  language’  says  US  school  board 


Richard  Thomas 
in  Washington 


LACK  English,  or 
.“ebonies”  — celebrated 
’by  rap  artists  and  black 
activists  — has  been  declared 
a second  language  by  a Cali- 
fornia school  board,  opening 
toe  door  to  extra  cash  for  bi- 
lingual tofl^htwp  and  provok- 
ing an  Immediate  political 
row. 

Arguing  that  phrases  such 
as  “he  be  walkin’  ” and  “she 
done  did  it”  are  expressions 

from  a language  carved  out 
by  West  African  slaves,  toe 
Oakland  district  bas  ordered 


News  in  brief 


schools  to  teach  black  chil- 
dren in  their  own  tongue. 

But  with  California  em- 
broiled in  a legal  civil  war 
over  the  recently  approved 
Proposition  209  — which 
would  end  positive  discrimi- 
nation in  favour  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities — toe  move  is  likely 
to  racial  tension  and 

fuel  conservative  opposition 
to  toe  $130  minion  (£78,000)  al- 
ready spent  on  bilingual  edu- 
cation in  the  state. 

The  -US  justice  department 
yesterday  said  it  was  poised 
to  weigh  into  the  affirmative 
action  case  lu  California, 
with  President  Clinton  back- 
ing the  department's  view 


that  proposition  209  was  in 
breach  of  the  US  constitution. 

Oakland  education  officials 
insisted,  however,  that  toe  de- 
cision on  ebonies,  was  merely 
intended  to  under!  hie  toe  le- 
gitimacy of  black  culture,  as 
well  as  to  help  African  Ameri- 
can children  lMrn  standard 
English.  Teachers  are  to 
receive  special  training  to 
help  them  bridge  the  lan- 
guage gulf. 

“When  children  ' come  to 
school  with  whatever  lan- 
guage— whether  they  are  FQ- 
tprnfw  or  nhmoqfl  nr  Htcpam^ 
— flrads  are  hvailahle  to  sup- 
port them,”  said  the  board 
president,.  Lucella  Harrison. 


"The  African  American  com- 
munity says:  'Why  aren’t  dor 
students  given  that  money 
and  support,  if  they  are  lim- 
ited fo  EngUshT  " 

But.  there  were  feats  that 
the  board’s  radical  stance 
could  backfire  and  erode  sup- 
port far  other,  dearer-cut  pro- 
grammes. Tn  one  sense,  this 
is  all  Wo  need,"  said  Jim 
Lyon's..:"  director  of  the 
National  Association  for  Bi- 
lingual Education.  "When- 
everTrilingual  education  is 
raised,  tn  this  way.  there  is  a 
backlash/1 

Although  - Mr  Lyons 

rjtateiofl  thi*  riariatrm  yhmmwl 

from  legitimate  anger  from 


members  of  the  black  commu- 
nity at  the  failure  of  the 
school  system  to  recognise 
their  culture,  he  said  the  lin- 
guistic basis  of  the  new  ruling 
was  unsound. 

“Ebonics  is  not  a separate 
language,  in  the  way  Spanish 
is,  although  the  rap  move- 
ment bas  done  a lot  to  accen- 
tuate the  diversity  in  dia- 
lects,” he  said. 

' The  two  key  differences  be- 
tween black  English  and  stan- 
dee English,  according  to 
linguists,  are  the  use  of  “be” 
for  a current  activity  — for 
example  “she  be  eatin’  lunch” 
r-and  the  use  of  double  nega- 
tives for  emphasis,  as  in  “i 


ain’t  got  no  food”. 

Oakland's  black  may< 
Elihn  Harris,  disowned  t 
decision,  describing  ebon: 
— a combination  of  “ebon 
and  “phonics"  — as  lit 
more  than  slang.  Mr  Han 
said  he  had  been  deluged  wj 
telephone  calls  from  basin* 
leaders  afraid  that  the  boa 
decision  would  discoura 
investment 

who  erversf 
California’s  distribution 
federal  money  for  bflingi 
teaching,  said  requests  i 
money  for  ebonies  were  u 
lately  to  succeed,  and  that  t 
scheme  would  have  to 
funded  from  existing  budget 


Mystery  gunmen  threaten  to 
murder  Tajikistan  hostages 


Unidentified  gunmen 
took  23  people  hostage  on 
a highway  in  Tajikistan 
terday,  including  seven 
United  Nations  military  ob- 
servers and  two  other  UN 
employees. 

The  kidnappers  demanded 


the  release  of  the  brother  of  a 
Tajik  commander  and  a safe 
corridor  from  the  Afghan  bor- 
der to  toe'  headquarters  of 
their  leader. 

UN  sources  said  they 
threatened  to  kill  toe  hos- 
tages and  explode  30  bombs  In 
toe  capital..  Dushanbe,  unTmec 
their  demands  have  been  met 
by  tomorrow  at  2pm  local 
time. 

Among  the  other  hostages 
are  members  of  a Tajik  com- 


mission  monitoring  a cease- 
fire agreed  to  by  waning  fac- 
tions in.  tlie  area  writer  this 
month.  ' 

The  country's  president 
and  a top  opposition  leader 
met  in  Moscow  yesterday  be- 
fore the  .scheduled  signing  of 
a formal  ceasefire  agreement 
today.  The  accord  aims  to  ml 
years  of  civil  war  In  the  for- 
mer Soviet  republic. 

The  conflict  In  Tajikistan 
involves  bitter  regional  rival- 
ries and  reached  a peak  dur- 
ing the  199943  civil  war. 
Many  .supporters  of  toe  oppo- 
sition. who  regrouped  in  tbs 
rugged  mountains  and  across 
the  border  In  Afghanistan, 
seek  to  make  Tajikist  an  an  Is- 
lamic stale.  — AP. 


Yeltsin  ‘back 
on  the  bottle’ 


riilrf.Alwandq-  XCtffid. 
said  in  a television  inter- 
view yesterday  that  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin  had  ig- 
nored his  doctors'  advice  to 
avoid  alcohoL 

“He  has  begun  to  drink," 
said  Mr  Lebed,  sacked  by 

Mr  Yeltsin  as  security  chief 
in  October.  “But  he  is  hot 
permitted  to  drink.” 

. Mr  Yeltsin  said  yesterday 
he  would  return  to.  his, 
Kremlin  desk  on  Monday^ 
adding;  “The  country  needs 
att  active  and  ‘energetic 
president,  especially  now." 

Asked  about  Mr  Lebed's 
remarks,  a spokesman  said: 
“We  do  not  comment  on 
such  things." — Reuter. 


Chechenia 
holds  ‘killers1 

Chechen  security  forces  have 
detained  several  men  sue- 
pectedofinlling  six  Bed  Cross 
workers  in  toe  'separatist 
republic  on  Tuesday,  Che- 
chema’s  top  security  official 
said  yesterday. 

Abu.  Movsayev  refused  to 
say  how  many  people  had 
been  detained,  name  th*»m  or 
say  what  evidence  had  impli- 
cated than,  the  Itar-Tass 
news  agency  reported.  He  has 
accused  Russian  secret  ser- 
prices  of  organising  toe  kfll- 
AP.  ■ 


Last  Clinton  posts 

Bill  Clinton's  final  cabinet  ap- 
pointments yesterday  met  toe 

demands  of  black  leaders  for  a 
cabinet  that  “looks  like  Amer- 
ica", writes  Richard  Thomas 


£ Washington.  He.  made 
Alexis  Herman.  a black  presi- 
dential aide,  labour  secretary 
and  Andrew  Cuomo,  the 
eldest  son  of  toe  former  New 
York  mayor  Mario  Cuomo 
head  of  the  housing  and 
urban  development 
department 

Jakarta  decree' 

President  Subarto,  in  a decree 

tekesed  by  the  state  secretaS 
fat  yesterday,  ordered  lactone- 
sians  and  .local  companies 

earning  more  than  100  mflllon 

ruphto  (£26,000)  a y»ar  to  do- 
nate aper  cent  of  their  profits 

to  the  poor.— Reuter. 

Healing  process 

SnffLin£  the  Czech 

sepuMic  yesterday  concluded 

nearly  two  years  of  talks  on  a 
joint  declaration  to  heal  the 
wounds  between  the  two 
countries.  The  declaration  ex- 


presses Bonn '8  sorrow  for  tl 
rtan  occupation  of  the  Czac 
H Prague's  regret  fi 
C®ech  brutality  in  the  nos 
war  expulsion  of  ethnic  Ge 

mans. — Reuter. 
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Carl  Sagan 


OBITUARIES  7 


0 OTHER  scientist 
of  our  century  has 
matched  the  great 
breadth  of  imagi- 
nation, erudition 
and  prolific  accessibility  of 
Professor  Carl  Sagan,  the  bril- 
liant  American  astronomer, 
' educator  and  dissident,  who 
has  died,  aged  62  after  a long 
battle  with  leukaemia  At  a 
crucial  phase  in  its  history, 
with  its  philosophy  flounder- 
ing and  long-term  survival 
balanced  on  a biological  Wife 
edge,  humanity  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  important  and  ar- 
ticulate guides. 

Trained  both  as  an  astrono- 
mer and  biologist,  Sagan  was 
a true  polymath,  able  to  do 
mnch  more  illuminate 
the  place  of  mankind  in  the 
universe.  He  could  carry  the 
mind  of  everyman  into  orbit 
with  a comet,  into  the  far 
reaches  of  space  to  perceive 
foe  probability  and  structure 
of  other  life-fbnns,  to  touch 
and  understand  the  planets  in 
their  individual  intricacy  and 
beauty  and,  with  equal  im- 
pact, unravel  the  atmospheric 
and  climatic  consequences  of 
nuclear  war  and  other  bleak 
human  fallfoff 

When  firmly  on  the  earth, 
his  lectures  reached  beyond 
specialist  aspects  of  astron- 
omy or  the  origins  of  life  — 
on  earth  or  elsewhere  — to 
the  many  key  and  complex 
issues  feeing  humanity  and - 
its  fragile  blue  planet  He 
Spoke  with  an  authority,  pre- 
cision and  power  that  was  in- 
dividualistic, even  dramatic, 
but  which  was  so  effective 
and  memorable  that  he  en- 
gendered extremes  of  aca- 
demic admiration  and  envy. 

Far  from  being  a publicist 
as  jealous  voices  have 
claimed,  be  was  from  the  out- 
set a world-level  scientist. 
And.  as  his  1980  Cosmos  televi- 
sion series  will  confirm  Ear 
into  the  future,  he  was  a pub- 


lic educator  of  great  Impor- 
tance. He  wrote,  co-authored 

or  edited  cnnslfWaMy  more 
than  20  books  with  worldwide 
distribution.*  . 

He  was  the  son  of  a Russian- 
born  garment  Tnwimffohnw 
and  was  bora  in  New  York 
City.  His  interest  in  astron- 
omy was  kindled  in  New  Jar-: 
sey  high  school  and  he  gradu- 
ated with  a physics'  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1954.  His  first  works 
were  published  soon  after  and 
his  doctorate,  in  astronomy 
and  astrophysics,  followed  in 
I960.  He  joined  the  faculty  at 
Harvard  in  1962.  to  1968  he 


was  developing  rapidly.  With 
his  interest  reaching  out  to 
other  planets,  he  was  inevita- 
bly drawn  into  the  American 
Space  programme.  He  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  develop- 
ment and  instrumentation  of 
the  Mariner,  Viking;  Voyager 
and  Galileo  spacecraft  expedi- 
tions to  the  planets,  achieving 
acclaim  for  his  studies  of 


windblown  dust  as  an  expla- 
nation of  seasonal  changes  on 
Mars.  It  was  Sagan  who  de- 
signed the  faiafliimtiuip  1 en- 

crypiiprfr  nh-ap  engm  ypfl  plfltff. 

describing  the  human  form 
and  the  position  of  the  earth 
in  the  solar  system,  which  has 


Imaginative  reaches  into  the  possibilities 
of  extra-terrestrial  life  were  accompanied 
by  biologic^  experiments  attempting  to 
simulate  the  earth's  early  atmosphere 


went  to  Cornell  University  in 
upstate  New -York  where  he 
set  up  a planetary  studies  lab- 
oratory. It  was  in  "the  1960s 
that  be  began  studying  the 
surface  and  atmosphere  of  Ve- 
nus. There  were  many  dis- 
crepancies between,  the  ac- 
cepted picture  of  a planet, 
then  believed  to  have  a cool 
surface,  and  other  factors 
such  as  the  high  temperature 
emissions  from  its  enveloping 
atmosphere. 

Sagan,  bringing  the  notion 
of  the  “greenhouse .gas  effect” 
into  currency,  showed  that  ex- 
isting hypotheses  were  wrong, 
and  went  on  to  calculate  that 
the  planet  must  have  a high 
surface  temperature.  His  hy- 
pothesis resolved  all  conflicts 
and,  although  initially  contro- 
versial, both  the  Tnw»hanigm« 
and  the  rairniaHrm  were  even- 
tually accepted  and  shown  to 
be  correct 

During  the  1960s  spaceflight 


been  carried  into  space  an 
American  satATliteg  to  ho  road, 
perhaps,  by  remote  civllis- 

attotub 

His  involvement  In  the 
search  fear  life-forms  on  other 

planata  and  faarlay$  riiomngj^m 
of  extra-terrestrial  civilisa- 
tions often  infuriated  conven- 
tional astronomers.  But  in 
1966,  jointly  with  the  Soviet  as- 
tronomer LSShMovsMi  in  the 
seminal  book  Intelligent  Life  in 
the  Universe,  he  foresaw  and 
pre-empted  their  cxftkdsms- 

This  book,  a pioneering 
Cold  War  collaboration  that 
somehow  managed  to  pene- 
trate the  Iron  Curtain,  is  dedi- 
cated to  JBS  TTaMawa,  the 
British  and  often  controver- 
sial scientist  whose  imagina- 
tive sweep  had  monh  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Supm  to  the 
preface  Sagan  accepts  that  the 
question  of  extra-terrestrial 
life  and  Hitelljgence  is  many 
things  to  many  people  ami  will 


draw  harsh  criticism.  Yet  his 
approach  is  carefully  bal- 
anced. “Xa  assessing  evidence 
and  in  evaluating  statistical 
puiimafafl  of  flw  likelihood  of 
extra-terrestrial  intelligence, 
we  may  be  at  the  mercy  cf-our 
prejudices.  At  the  present 
Hnw  there  is  no  wnarmhlptmin 
evidence  for  even  the  most 
simple  form  of  extraterres- 
trial life,  but  foe  situation 
may  change  in  foe  coming 
years.  Whether  we  have  been 
too  optimistic  or  not  optimis- 
tic enough,  colj  the  future 
wfflteH.” 

Sagan's  IniBgipativB  reaches 
into  tl»  possibilities  of  extra- 
terrestrial life  were  accompa- 
nied by  biological  experi- 
ments which, . with  more 
success  Wmn  ftu»  pariter  work 
Of  Miller  and  Urey,  attempted 
to  atmTilatp  foe  earth’s  early 
atmosphere  oral  th>  creation 
of  the  chemistry  of  life-  Irradi- 
ating a mlatiira  of  TiMrffmra^ 
and  hydrogen  sul- 


phide be  was  able  to  produce 

amhvi  flriite  tmrt  sugars,  SUCh 

as  fructose  and  glucose,  and 
nucleic  acids;  ail  common  con- 
stituents of  present  day  IMS* 
forms.  He  showed  that  formal- 
dehydes were  produced  and 
that,  infrigoingty,  the  experi- 
ments also  produced  traces  of 
adenosine  triphosphate  (ATT), 
a compound  (tf  crucial  impor- 
tance as  an  energy  stm«  to  the 
biochemistry  ofliving  cells. 

Although  tntrtnriwiTly  suc- 
cessful, these  experiments 
stressed  the  importance  of 
planetary  atmospheres  in  any 
Ufettitxtadng  process,  and  the 
datwfftiniri  of  an  atmosphere 
and  possibly  water  on  Mars 
encouraged  wild  public  specu- 
lation that  the  Mariner  flighty 


would  produce  evidence  of  life. 

to  fact  Mariner  spacecraft 
could  not  do  this.  They  were 
AMdgnad  to  study  the  plane- 
tary atmosphere  and  gather 
some  information  about  the 
surface.  The  pictures  of  a 


Carl  Sagan  — an  articulate  guide  to  the  cosmos 


seemingly  barren  surface  sent 
back  to  earth  stimulated  a 
massively  negative  press  in 
America,  a failure  of  under- 
standing that  Changed  Carl  Sa- 
gan’s life. 

WITH  a vigour 
and  a seemingly 
insatiable  appe- 
tite for  contro- 
versy. he  took 
on  allcomers  in  a battle  to 
educate  the  public  in  the  exer- 
cise of  reason,  stressing  the 
importance  of  science  and 
imagination  and  the  roles  of 
astronomy,  cosmology  and  bi- 
ology in  understanding  man- 
kind’s place  In  the  vastness  of 
the  universe. 

Later,  as  a matter  erf  ur- 
gency, he  sought  to  promote 
understanding  of  the  human 
predicament  on  earth,  to  fate 
he  was,  in  a real  sense,  a part- 
ner of  the  biologists  and  ecolo- 
gists Paul  and  Anne  Ehrlich. 


It  was  inevitable  that,  in  the 
nuclear-s tressed  1980s.  his 
knowledge  of  planetary  atmos- 
pheres dynamics  would 
play  a central  rede  in  an  analy- 
sis of  nuclear  weapon  effects. 
The  startling,  indeed  frighten- 
ing outcome,  published  as  Nu- 
clear Winter:  Global  Conse- 
quences of  Multiple  Nuclear 
Explosions  (1984)  triggered  a 
huge  scientific  controversy 
which  remains  unresolved. 
The  wnHrm  that  nuclear  war 
would  change  climate  and 

cripple  world  agriculture  has 
had  a salutary  effects  an  polit- 
ical thinking. 

His  popular  books,  include 
the  1978  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning The  Dragons  of  Eden: 
Speculations  on  the  Evolution 


Of  Human  Intelligence,  and  the 
most  recent  are  Pale  Blue  Dot: 
a Vision  of  the  Human  Future 
in  Space  (1994)  and  The  Demon 
Haunted  World  (1996).  They 
stretch  the  imagination,  but- 


tress arguments  with  impec- 
cable science,  and  carry  us 
into  the  philosophies  of  ear- 
lier civilisations. 

Visitors  to  his  house  In 
happy  times  were  often  sur- 
prised to  find  no  telescopes  or 
other  trappings  of  astronomy. 
In  their  place  were  a copy  of 
the  Rosetta  Stone,  old  and  un- 
explained drawings,  ancient 
philosophical  tracts  from  both 
East  and  West  and  a collec- 
tion of  objects  whose  unusual 
form  or  great  beauty  seemed 
to  need  study  and,  perhaps, 
explanation. 

He  possessed  the  ability  to 
encompass  these  disparate 
things  and,  convincingly, 
weave  them  as  a form  of  illu- 
mination into  his  own  philoso- 
phy, enlarging  public  under- 
standing of  man's  place  in  a 
world  and  a universe  of  ex- 
traordinary elegance  and 
beauty.  In  his  last  years 
Sagan,  who  from  1976  was 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  AltOLES 

David  Duncan  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy and  Space  SRipncus 
at  Cornell  and  had  received 
awards  from  almost  every 
country  in  the  world,  gained 
the  prestigious  Masursky 
Award  of  the  American  Astro- 
nomical Society.  The  citation 
speaks  of  “his  extraordinary 
contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  planetary  science . . . 
Many  of  the  most  productive 
planetary  scientists  working 
today  are  his  present  and  for- 
mer students  and  associates.” 

That  is  the  final  scientific 
assessment  of  his  huge  stat- 
ure. It  is  no  less  important 
that  through  his  books,  his 
great  clarity  of  mind  and 
amazing  energy,  he  touched 
and  enlarged  all  of  US. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Cart  Sagan,  scientist,  bom  No- 
vember 9,  1834;  died  December 
20.1996 


Anne  Bolt 


Anne  Bolt...  copyright  campaign  photograph:  maumccyates 


Face  to  Faith 


Putting  rights  in  the  picture 


NNE  Bolt,  who  has 
died  aged  84,  waa’jr 
pmflfin*  photograSraC 
Salvador  DaBtanct 
Eleanor  Roosevelt 1 were 
among. her  subjects  — whose 
career  began  with  a chance 
purchase  of  a camera  in  a 
South  American  bar.  She  was 
also  a journalist  and  a prime 
mover  for  copyright  reform, 
gaining  for  photographers  foe 
same  rights  to  ownership  of 
their  material  as  other  cre- 
ators, lost  since  John  Raskin 
and  fellow  artists  in  the  19th 
century  ensured  their  relega- 
tion to  second-class  status. 

Elegant,  graceful  and.  al- 
ways good  company,  she 
worked  with  profound  but  un- 
declared diligence  on  behalf 
of  freelance  journalists  in 
general  and  photographers  in 
particular  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists.  She  was  an  un- 
likely trade  unionist  — a 
cousin  by  marriage  was  a 
peer  and  an  ex-husband  a dip- 
lomat She  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  foe  NUJ  executive,  and 
chaired  the  London  freelance 
branch  and  the  union’s  free- 
lance-industrial council.  In 
1986  she  was  made  a mem  ber 
of  honour. 

Anne's  father  was  a jour- 
nalist Rwd  her  mother  an  elo- 
cution professor  at  the  Royal 
Guildhall  College  of  Music. 
She  first  worked  as  an  actress 
nnd  dancer  — her  first  hus- 
band, Bill  Stevens,  was  a 
singer.  During  fan  war,  with 


Gloss  that  obscures  the 
real  scandal  of  Christmas 


Richard  Chartres 


RABBI  Boteach's  helpful 
contribution  last  week 
to  this  Advent  serifs 
conveysalivdy  sensed  the 
scandal  of  the  Christmas 
story:  “Is  it  possible  that  this 
child  being  held  salovbTglyhi 
Mary's  arms  is  really  revered 

meat  Is  described  3® 
ness  to  the  cultivated  Credos 

and  a scandal  to  the  rdigwus 

sesssKssS 

S^tfidwithcourtesy^re^I 

liaiia  to  illuminate  aspects  ot 
one’s  own  faith  whU*®^.  _ 

often  obscured  hyfaniiljanty. 

35S!SSSSdht>f»«« 

serve  as  a reminder  offoe 

SSSKbSSSK-®*! 

share,  and  the  gulf  which | sepa- 
rates them  from  foe 
orthodoxy 

birth  to  the  world  culture. 


dubbed  by  Ernest  GeDner  as 

“Consumer  Unbeliever 

Intern  rttanaL" 

In  this  culture  the  Christ- 


HlftS  _ 

caied,  and  like  an  oM  master 

under  many  layers  of  varnish, 
has  lost  Its  freshness.  The 

scandal  has  been  obsenredas 
two  lines  of  development 
reach  a critical  point  Thehu- 
manisation  of  the  divine  and 
the  divlnisatkxi  of  the  human 
have  both  combined  to  eclipse 

the  significance  cf  the  advent 

of  the  God-man. 

The  humanisation  of  the 
divine  can  be  seen  in  many 
popular  treatments  of  the 
Christmasstory.  The  empha- 
sis fa  not  on  the  Nativity  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  diviws 
Word,  but  asabrfiUant  edition 

of  universal  human  expert 


birth  and  foe  spectacle  of  self- 

sacrificing  maternal  love  are 
employed  to  evoke  a warm 
emotional  response.  Christ 
mas  in  this  tradition  is  pre- 
sented as  a variation  on  the^ 


oafiy  with  aonM  attractive  spir- 
itual decor. 


The  separation  between  God 
and  human  brings  to  which 
RabbiBoteach  and  Fuad 
Nah<h  referred  as  an  axiom  in 
Judaism  and  Islam  Is  foe  gulf 
which  the  coming  of  the  God- . 
man  bridges.  This  gul£  how- 
ever, ishidden  in  modem 
times  by  foe  divinisation  of 
the  human.  The  centraUty  erf 

fly  jniHvlilnal«MHAfefnM^ 

terial  and  psychological  com: 
fort  has  displaced  the  notion  of 
a radical  dependence  on  God.  It 
God  is  allowed  to  linger  on  in 
the  modem  scheme,  it  is  as  an 
asset  or  assistant  In  the  pro* 
cess  of  individuation.  The  ethi- 
cal fall-out  from  fids  displace- 
ment Is  that  concepts  erf 
obligation  or  doty  have  bem 
overshadowed  by  an  insis- 
tence on  human  rights  and  in- 
dividual authenticity. 

The  secular  orthodoxy  in 
which  human  beings  are  gods. 


the  earth”  (Descartes)  devel- 
oped from  Christianity.  Many 
of  the  Church  Fathers  use  the 
bold  phrase  that  “God  became 
man  so  thatman  may  become 
god”  but  m course  ctftime  the 


the  forces  entertainment 
organisation  i&hm,  she  orga- 

tdsed  4iT  'MHMflniwrti 

party,  taking  it  from  Gibral- 
tar through' North  Africa  to 
Cairo. 

Hiw  career  change  came  to 
the  early  1950s.  She  was  in 
Brazil  with  her  second  hus- 
band Graham  Olivers,  a dip- 
lomat, when  he  bought  a cam- 
era from  a barman  for  a 
pound  and  gave  it  to  Anne. 
She  determined  to  became  a 
photographer,  spent  a year  at 
college,  and  joined  the  Hamp- 
stead News.  ' 

Then,  while  planning  a trip 
to  Venezuela,  she  asked  the 
Tattler  if  they  would  like  a 
photo  spread  on  the  gover- 
nors of  the  West  Indies  — 
which  started  a long  associa- 
tion with  the  area. 

Chi  the  same  trip  she  went 
to  photograph  the  Guahxbo  In- 
dians, having  secured  a lift  on 
the  back  of  a padre’s  motor 
bike.  The  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine  was  Inter- 
ested— but  only  if  she  wrote 
the  stray  too;  and  so  she  be- 
came fa«t  rare  animal,  a pho- 
tographer who  writes. 

Her  work  tufa  her  around 
the  world,  she  compiled  a 
much-used  photo-library  and 
maria  a name  for  herself  In 
travel  journalism.  She  pre- 
tended to  be  "a  poor  illiterate 
photographer  who  needed 
things  explained  in  simple 
words”:  a useful  way  of  en- 
couraging plain  speaking. 

She  early  recognised  the 


fmrrt  thg  wunitiHnn  fant  **fa» 

Word  became  «wri  dwelt 

amongus.” 

The  gulfbetween  God  and 
humanity  may  be  obscure  or 
ffor  many  secular- 
ists, but  U can  reappear  discon- 
certingly. Despite  the  dreams 
of  secular  comfort  and  the  po- 
tent myth  of  progress  and 
human  perfectibility,  we  are 
inescapably  brought  face  to 
face  with  our  limits.  In  a world 
permeated  by  death  in  which 
everything  gravitates  towards 
nothingness  we  either  live  life 

blindly,  or  we  know  anguish . 

However,  in  this  anguish, 
there  isayeamingfor  the  eter- 
nal anafbracotnmnnToii 
which  will  overcame  our  isola- 
tion. Thisyeaming  can  open 
oureyes  to  our  own  being,  and 
can  deepen  our  desire  for 
unity  wfthfoe  One  God.  In  con- 
templating our  limits  and  our 


can  be  turned  round  and  our 
grasp  of  reality  transformed. 

In  the  Church's  yearly  cycle 
cfteaching.  Advent  is  the  sea- 
son for  meditating  on  the  lim- 
its of omiufovjchiaL  lives,  and 
on  our  human  life  together  on 
this  planet  The  Light  which 
came  into  the  world  with  the 
birftef  Jesus  Christ  is  Invisi- 
ble tmlesswe  are  aware  of  the 

H nrlm  wag  arvlfhollrn  ten  Af 
limiwnlifr- 

St  John  puts  this  starkly  at 
foe  very  beginning  ofhisgos- 
ptiL“Hewasintibewoddand 
the  wqrid  was  made  by  him  and 

fae  world  lmaw  him  rwV'."Tam 
convinced  foatfoe  spirit-filled 


nignifinancB  of  copyright  and 
worked  slngiehandedly  for  a 
decade  to  bring  it  on  to  the 
agenda-  She  was  a key  figure 
in  the  development  Of  the  1988 
Copyright  Act. 

Anne  had  an  analytical 
brain  that  grasped  the 
bureaucratic  minutiae  of  end- 
less meetings,  and  the  gift  erf 
crystallising  them  Into  a cou- 
ple of  sentences,  delivered 
with  good  humour,  which 
both  elevated  discussion  and 
deftased  rancour. 

Her  speeches,  delivered 
without  notes,  usually  had  a 
joke  at  the  end.  In  the  occa- 
sional bOUtS  Of  unihn  infight. 

ing  it  was  noticeable  that  she 
was  never  asked  to  join  one 
faction  or  another  — she  en- 
joyed the  respect  of  alL 

She  was  gleefhl  when,  at  a 
particularly  turbulent . time 
in  London  Freelance  Branch 
during  which  Bernard  Levin 
and  his  allies  were  attempt- 
ing a takeover,  she  sent  a 
telegram  from  the  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands  which  along 
the  grapevine  was  trans- 
muted as  a conspiracy  mes- 
sage about  “young  Turks  and 
caucuses”. 

Anne  alway  looked  to  the 
future,  promoting  young  pho- 
tographers and  trade  union- 
ists whenever  possible.  She 
was  always  accessible  for  dis- 
cussion and  advice  — and  a 
laugh. 

She  leaves  her  husband 
Maurice  Yates,  a staunch  ally 
and  partner  to  whom  she  was 


teachers  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  not  among  us  to  be 
intelligible  to  us  while  we 
remain  as  we  are.  On  foe  con- 
trary, they  illuminate  our 
darkness  as  a first  step  towards 
mrrpfngnteingatKl  wnhran- 
ing  our  true  destiny  as  persons 

In  communion  with  God. 

The  great  world  religions 

recognise  the  visitation  of  the 
“Word  of  God,”  God's  commu- 
nication with  us,  in  various 

forms.  For  a number  of  an- 
cient religions,  and  also  for 
many  of  the  groups  loosely 
categorised  as  “New  Age,”  the 
divine  signature  is  deducible 
from  the  cosmos.  Spiritual 
understanding  grows  with  foe 
perception  of  nature  as  the 
manifestation  of  God. 

A SECOND  embodiment 
of  "Word”  can  be  seen  in 
the  religions  of  the 
Book.  The  personal  God  who 
engenders  history  reveals 
himself  in  a Law  and  in  a 
Sacred  Scripture. 

While  related  to  both  these 
traditions,  Christianity  also 
bdleves  that  “the  Word  be- 
came flash”  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  The  personal  in- 
camation  of  the  Word  gives 
fun  moaning  to  rhe  cosmic  and 
scriptural  embodiments.  The 
former  is  freed  from  the  temp- 
tation to  reduce  God  to  an  rm- 
personal  divine  essence.  The 

latter  Is  freed  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  separate  God  and  hu- 
manity, leaving  no  possibility 
of  comm  union  between  than. 
Jesus  reveals  to  us  the 


married  for  nearly  40  years, 
and  three  step-children. 


WtarylbwasUi 

Val  Wllmar  writes:  Anne 
Bolt’s  Home  Counties  accent 
and  genteel  demeanour  were 
usrttil  weapons  in  foe  fight  for 
rights  and  conditions  in  the 
journalists'  workplace.  No- 
where was  this  more  in  evi- 
dence than  in  the  late  1970s 
when  Bernard  Levin  at- 
tempted to  pack  foe  NUTs 
London  freelance  branch  with 
a bunch  of  acolytes  in  res- 
ponse to  what  be  interpreted 
as  a “Marxist  takeover". 

He  expected,  apparently,  a 
natural  ally  to  Anne,  who  at 
that  stage  still  occasionally 
wore  a hat  to  meetings.  How 
wrong  he  was.  The  attempt  , at 
a right-wing  putsch  only  made 
her  dig  her  beds  in  deeper.  It 
was  a delight  to  witness  her 
demolish  the  incomers  with 
such  skfll  that  they  hardly 
realised  what  was  happening. 

She  was  one  of  many  middle- 
of-the-roaders  ' radicalised  by 
fain  interference  and  one  of 
the  first  NUJ  officers  to  waive 
her  privacy  by  publishing  her 

phone  nirmhor,  making  horaalf 

available  to  other  isolated  free- 
lances. She  was  a true  hack  in 
the  sense  that  journalists  use 
the  word:  a thorough  and  prin- 
cipled professional 


Anne  Bolt,  photo-journalist  and 
trade  unionist;  bom  November 
21. 1912;  died  December  9, 1996 


human  fece  of  God.  In  the  Na- 
tivity story  we  see  God  In  the 
foolishness  of  love,  coming  as 
a vulnerable  child  so  that  we 
may  accept  him  in  all  free- 
dom. A Jewish-Christian  text 
of  the  second  century  wonder- 
fully expresses  this  humility 
of  the  incarnate  God. 

His  looe for  me  brought  low 
hisgreatness- 

Hemadehimsefflikemeso 
that  I might  receive  him. 

He  made  himself  like  me  so 

that  I might  be  clothed  in  him. 

I had  nojazr  when  I saw 
him,  for  he  is  mercy fOr  me. 

He  look  my  nature  so  that  l 
might  understand  him,  Jor  he 
ismereyforme. 

He  took  my  nature  so  that  I 
might  understand  him. 

My  face  so  that  I should  not 
turn  away  from  him.  (Odes  of 
Solomon  VII) 

An  experience  of  foe  birth 
of  the  Christ  in  our  own  lives 

and  foe  possibility  of  pro- 
found communion  with  God 
comes  through  the  Advent 
contemplation  of  foe  limits  to 
human  life,  and  a reliance,  not 
on  having  Out  on  being.  With- 
out Advent,  the  Incarnation  is 
incomprehensible.  “He  came 
unto  bis  own  bat  they  that 
were  his  own  received  him 
nor — because  they  were  too 
busy  (frowning  their  sorrows 
in  YUletkie  festivity. 


Rt  Rev  Richard  Chartres,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  was 
eommerttino  on  and  concluding 
our  Advent  series 


Weekend  Birthdays 


PROFILES  of  Jane  Fonda,  59 
today,  run  to  this  ritual  pat- 
tern. Start  with  the  dark  star 
father,  foe  mother  a suicide 
because  of  fear  of  age,  the  up- 
bringing in  Hollywood  by  gov- 
ernesses and  gardeners.  Men- 
tion the  crazy  eating  and 
drugging.  Db  a chart  on  how 
foe  pleased  each  of  three  hus- 
bands — director  Roger  Va- 
dim; activist  turned  politico 
Tom  Hayden;  boss  of  the  CNN 
media  ranch  Ted  Turner— by 
obliging  them  with  a match- 
ing persona:  as  on-screen  sex 
doll;  or  wild  radical  turned  fit- 
ness franchiser,  or  devoted 
Stepford  wife  promoting  her 
health  cookbook.  Print  a panel 
of  quotes  to  show  foe  contra- 
dictions between  what  she 
said  in  each  period.  "An  es- 
sentially weak  woman  of  in- 
consequential opinions,”  dis- 
misses one  profiler,  and 
another  drawls  that  she  no 
longer  has  any  value  even  as 
an  irritant,  even  the  “Feed 
Jane  Fonda  to  foe  whales" 
stickers  are  peeling  off  seven- 
ties rustbuckets.  What  did 
they  expect,  you  mutter,  she's 
an  actress  bom  and  bred.  It’s 
the  family  trade  and  her  liv- 
ing — until  she  did  that  renun- 
ciation scene  when  she  mar- 
ried Turner.  She's  simply  the 
ultimate  in  Method  acting — 
living  the  life  of  a time  with 
total  conviction,  absolute  self- 
induced  belief  in  foe  latest 
draft  of  the  script  delivered  by 
the  Zeitgeist 

Today ’s  other  birthdays: 

Tony  Chafer,  former  editor, 
Morning  Star,  67;  Nobby 
Clark,  photographer,  54; 

Chris  Evert-Lloyd,  tennis 
player,  42;  Sir  James  HHL. 


Conservative  MP.  70;  Albert 
Lee,  rock  guitarist,  53;  Geoff 
Lewis,  racehorse  trainer,  61: 
Margaret  McGowan,  profes- 
sor of  French,  University  of 
Sussex,  65;  Hanif  Moham- 
mad. cricketer.  62;  Steve  Per- 
ryman, footballer,  45; 
Anthony  Powell  CH,  novel- 
ist, 9L  Brig  Vera  Rooke,  for- 
mer director.  Army  Nursing 
Services,  72;  Walter  Spangh- 
ero,  rugby  player,  5$  Gre- 
ville  Starkey,  Jockey,  57; 
Keifer  Sutherland,  actor,  30; 
Michael  Tudsan  Thomas, 
conductor,  52;  Peter Tinnis- 
wood,  playwright,  60;  Cyril 
Townsend,  Conservative  MP, 
69;  Doug  Walters,  farmer 
cricketer,  51;  Alan  WUHams, 
Labour  MP,  51;  Cart  Wilson, 
rock  guitarist,  50;  Bob 
Worcester,  chairman,  Mori, 
63. 

Tomorrow 's  birthdays: 

Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  John 
Aiken,  75;  Janies  Burke, 
broadcaster,  60;  Dr  Alan 
Bush,  composer,  conductor, 
pianist,  96;  Robin  Corbett, 
Labour  MP,  63;  Maurice  and 
Robin  Gibb  of  the  Bee  Gees 
p op  group,  both  47;  Patricia 
Hayes,  actress,  B7;  Karin 
Jonzen,  sculptor.  82;  Mike 
Malloy,  former  editor,  the 
Daily  Mirror,  56;  Sir  Trefbr 
Morris,  retiring  HM  chief  In- 
spector of  constabulary,  62; 
Chris  Old,  former  England 
cricketer.  48;  Tracy  Ward,  ac- 
tress, 38;  The  Duke  ofWest- 
minster,  chancellor,  Man- 
chester Metropolitan 
University,  45;  Ken  Whit- 
more, playwright,  57;  Joe  Lee 
Wilson,  blues  singer.  61;  Sir 
Peregrine  Worsthorne,  edi- 
tor, 73. 


Letter:  Edward  Blishen 


Brian  Simon  writes:  W L 
Webb's  fine  memorial  for 
Edward  Blishen  (December 
14}  does  not  mention 
Edward's  strong  and 
consistent  support  for 
comprehensive  education. 
Soon  after  foe  publication  of 
his  path-brealdng  Roaring 
Boys  (1955),  and  while  still  a 
teacher  at  Archway  county 
secondary  school  in  London, 
he  joined  the  original 
editorial  board  of  the 

educational  journal  Forum, 
established  by  Robin  Pedley 
and  myself  to  promote 
discussion  around  the 
objective  of  comprehensive 
schools. 

Edward  contributed 
frequently  to  the  journal  from 
its  first  number,  remaining  a 
member  of  the  board  for  15 
years,  consistently  attending 
meetings  and  contributing  to 
our  (sometimes)  uproarious 
discussions.  Indeed  in  1987 he 
gallantly  returned.  . 
contributing  a frill  report  of 
an  all-day  “demonstrative 
conference”  Forum 
organised  in  critical 
opposition  to  foe  so-called 
“Great  Education  Reform 
Bill",  passed  Into  law  in  1988. 
Edward  was  strongly 
opposed  to  foe  market-based 
reconstruction  of  the  system 
embodied  in  that  Act,  in  this 
toeing  the  same  line  as  his 
great  friend,  Harry  Ree,  who 
spoke  at  the  conference.  In 


Edward  we  have  lost  a true 
humanist,  with  a deep 
concern  for  the  liberating 
power  of  education  as  a chief 
means  of  self-realisation.  Life 
enhancing,  humorous  and 
witty,  he  was  a true 
companion  with  a clear, 
unsentimental  view  of  his 
ideals,  to  which  he  remained 
faithful  all  bis  life. 

He  wifi  be  greatly  missed 
throughout  the  educational, 
as  well  as  the  literary  world. 


In  Memoriam 

DOC  Rotor,  aass  to  21.12J8.  killed  In  M 
bomotig  ot  Pan  An  im.  over  LoekaWa 
He  lhnd  on  Die  ores  m a wave.  And  tor  me 
other  two  hundred  end  sixty  nine.  Their 
Spirit  lives  on. 


Births 


snd 


TtflMONT  Jack.  On  October  SSnf  n Ann 
Thbnoni  and  Stephan  Jack,  e daughter,  bo- 
Bel  Kamerttw.  a atom  torRalen 
uadoMne. 


WYATT  MOTT  trnonan 

tame,  a daughter  to  Sue  and  ftieha 
stator  tar  Rosie  and  MHUIam.  Thankyi 
Unoa. 


Birthdays 

EVB.YK.  Mfchaiie  has  graduated!  Kara 

sars^-sras*''"- 

In  and  Ben  Men-fri. 
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'Enlightenment  on  what  it 
means. to  be  a Muslim 


THE  right  of  every  cit- 
izen to  consult  pri- 
vately with  his  Iawyer 
is  not  only  a funda- 
mental principtetrfE^ 
law  and  a basic  human,  right, 
protected  also  by  the  European 
Convention  cfHoman  Rights 
but  It  has  been  described  by 
thefonner  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
U)rd  Taylor  (in  R-v-Derby  Jus- 
tices Esparto  B {1995]  -AUER 

528)  as  a “fundamental  oondl- 
tion  on  which  the  administra- 
tion cf  justice  as  a whole  rests” 

(pawning  of  the  Age  of  the 

Judge,  December  19). 

Any  threat  to  that  right  is  a 
threat  to  freedom  under  the 
law  fbr  if  a man  cannot  con- 
sult hts  lawyer  to  confidence 
be  is  denied  justice- Clause  89 
of  the  Police  Bill  now  before 
Parliament,  if  passed,  would 
gtve  the  police  power  to  bug; 
enter  and  search  premises  on 
the  authority  of  a Chief  Con- 
stabte-TtoCSoverTunfintbas 
acknowledged  that  this  will 
permit  cheers  secretly  to 
place  listening  devices  insoli- 
| tors' offices  and  barristers’ 
chambers.  Private  communi- 
cations hitherto  protected  by 
the  law  will  be  open  to  scru- 
tiny by  the  police. 

As  the  law  currently  stands 
any  proposed  seizure  of  confi- 
dential material  by  police 
most  be  sanctioned  by  a senior 
Crown  Court  Judge.  Material 


Good  news  for 


someone  else? 

Clarke’s  net  legacy  to  Blair 


IF  ROBUST  economies  always  won  elections  then  fee 
Conservatives  would  be  half  way  home  by  now  instead 
of  trailing  hopelessly  in  the  polls.  'Re  plethora  of 
statistics  released  this  week  shows  that  aHhmigh  there 
are  stall  very  worrying  imbalances  — like  the  complete 
failure  on  industry's  part  to  Invest  for  the  future  — the 
economy  as  a whole  is  coasting  effortlessly  along. 
Unemployment  is  coming  down  almost  suspiciously 
last,  gross  domestic  product  is  expanding  foster  than 
most  other  countries  and  living  standards  are  4.6  per 
cent  higher  than  a year  ago  after  allowing  for  inflation. 
Even  the  current  account  of  the  balance  of  payments  — 
which  has  let  us  down  so  often  in  the  past  during 
periods  of  expansion — is  more  or  less  in  haignre.  in  the 
past  this  would  have  been  a signal  that  everything  was 
on  course  for  another  Conservative  victory.  But  this 
time  it  isn’t 

What  went  wrong  for  the  Government?  it  is  mainly 
because  voters  have  been  deceived  too  often  to  take 
these  emits  at  face  value.  They  know  that  foe  success 
of  foe  economy  is  partly  because  it  was  driven  too  hard 
into  the  ground  in  the  first  place  and  only  rescued  when 
the  pound  was  ignominiously  elected  from  the  Ex- 
change Rate  Mechanism.  They  know  it  is  easier  for  the 
Government  to  bring  unemployment  down  when  it , 
made  it  so  unnecessarily  high  in  the  first  place.  The 
Conservatives  would  have  to  cut  imemploymeait  by 
almost  a million  more  to  restore  it  to  the  level  they 
inherited  from  the  last  Labour  government  in  1979.  The  1 
Government’s  constant  tampering  with  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  means  that  people  don't  take  them  as  I 
seriously  as  they  should  even  when  — as  now  — they  I 
are  basically  toning  a good  story.  One  respected  City 
economist  Simon  Briscoe  of  NIkko  Europe,  remarked 
this  week  that  foe  unemployment  figures  were  “about 
as  useless  as  a single  number  can  be  fbr  making  a 
sensible  assessment  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  labour 
market”: 

During  the  past  few  years  economic  policy  has  been 
for  more  responsible.  Norman  Lament  raised  taxes 
heavily  to  undo  the  excesses  of  the  Lawson  boom  and 
Kenneth  Clarke  hardly  put  a foot  wrong  until  the 
nearness  of  the  election  made  him  take  his  eye  off  the 
ban,  allowing  interest  rates  and  foe  exchange  rate  to 
rise  when  greater  fiscal  tightening  would  have  been 
more  appropriate.  This  would  have  dampened  down  foe 
consumer  spending  boom  that  is  now  emerging  and 
created  a better  climate  for  industry  to  export  and 
invest  The  figures  for  investment  are  so  dreadftil  that 
optimists  can  only  hope  that  they  are  wrong  and  will  be 
revised  upwards  at  some  stage  in  the  future.  Yester- 
day's figures  show  that  investment  as  a whole 
only  a tiny  contribution  to  foe  2.4  per  cent  expansion  of 
the  economy  during  file  past  yean  and  the  most  recent 
figures  for  manufacturing  investment  — still  critically 
important  because  of  its  contribution  to  exports  and 
future  growth — show  aJixU  of  14  per  cent  in  foe  year  to 
the  third  quarter  of 1995.  What  on  earth  is  happening,  or 
not  happening?  If  industry  won’t  invest  after  four  years 
of  steady  growth,  low  inflation  and  no  sign  of  a balance 
of  payments  problem  then  when  will  it  ever?  This  is  the 
single  biggest  problem  that  the  next  government  will 
have  to  face  — bow  to  create  the  conditions  for 
companies  to  lay  down  the  extra  capacity  needed  to 
ensure  that  fills  moderate  recovery  gains  legs.  At  foe 
moment  Britain’s  growth,  though  unquestionably  good, 
looks  better  than  it  really  is  because  restrictive  policies 
in  foe  rest  of  Europe  make  the  comparisons  so  flatter- 
ing. Not  that  Tony  Blair  will  be  worrying  overmuch.  It 
stQl  looks  as  though  foe  net  result  of  all  this  will  be  to 
bequeath  to  him  foe  best  economic  inheritance  of  any 
Labour  government  this  century. 


Lima’s  grim  message 

And  Peru  has  other  problems  too 


IT  IS  EASY  enough  to  denounce  hostage-taking  guerril- 
las — and  equally  difficult  to  suggest  a rational  end  to 
the  crisis.  Rigid  refusal  to  satisfy  the  Tupac  Amaru’s 
demands  in  Lima  places  the  hostages  at  needless  risk: 
total  capitulation  will  encourage  other  incidents:  there 
can  be.  no  blueprint  for  a satisfactory  compromise 
however  many  “experts"  are  flown  in  from  abroad. 

Yet  the  guerrillas  have  already  achieved  their  first 
objective  of  reminding  foe  world  that  Peru  still  feces 
huge  problems  and  that  most  Peruvians  are  stfll 
desperately  poor.  If  this  sounds  a banal  statement,  that 
is  because  everyday  hardship  has  become  banal  in  the 
age  of  the  global  market  Peru  is  a country  where  half 
the  24  mill  ton  population  live  in  poverty  and  four 
million  of  these  cannot  satisfy  basic  food  and  health 
requirements.  Next  week’s  news  magazines  will  prove 
the  point  a dramatic  piece  of  guerrilla  action  does 
wonders  for  the  world  media’s  social  consciousness. 

The  crisis  also  focuses  attention  an  the  secretive  and 
authoritarian  style  of  President  Alberto  Fujimori,  now 
being  displayed  in  his  lack  of  effective  communication 
with  the  countries  whose  citizens  are  among  the 
hostages.  Mr  Fujimori  has  expressed  contempt  for  the 
criticism  of  leading  human  rights  groups  including 
Amnesty  International  who  earlier  this  year  Launcehd  a 
campaign  to  free  hundreds  of  Peruvians  from  what  it 
describes  as  unjust  imprisonment  on  false  terrorism 
charges.  Same  70  of  these  were  finally  released  last 
months,  but  the  sweeping  legal  powers  and  the  promt-  j 
nent  role  given  to  the  military  authorities  are  unaf- 
fected. Mr  Fujimori’s  reputation  is  higher  abroad  than , 
at  home.  By  a constitutional  steight-of-hand,  he  recently  j 
contrived  to  wto  a change  in  the  Law  to  let  him  stand  for 
a third  term  in  the  year  2000.  Be  remains  dependent  on  | 
the  military,  and  has  sidestepped  a series  of  serious  | 
charges  Uniting  his  chief  adviser  and  the  Intelligence 
'services  to  foe  narcotics  trade. 

The  action  of  Tupac  Amaru  was  a dramatic  gesture  in 
a well  chosen  location  which  may  prompt  caution  in 
fixture  about  attending  diplomatic  parties  in  leafy 
suburbs.  But  it  can  hardly  be  seal  as  part  of  any 
coherent  revolutionary  programme.  Pam — like  many 
other  countries  in  Latin  America — remains  trapped  by 
debt,  deprivation  and  years  of  structured  inequality.  It 
would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  any  Peruvian  govem- 
nwnt  Cft n irwpanHnri  previous  decades  of  corruption  and 
military  domination  or  reverse  the  concentration  of 
wealth  at  a stroke  — but  is  anyone  trying?  We  must 
hope  for  a peaceful  ending  to  the  embassy  crisis,  but 
that  is  not  the  end  of  the  affair. 


subject  to  legal  professional 
privilege  cannot  be  seized. 

The  Government  raises  to 
allow  judicial  sanction  of 
these  proposed  powers,  stat- 
ing thattodo  so  would  result 
“in  the  judiciary’s  impartial- 
ity being  called  Into 
question”. 

We  are  currently  In  a const- 
itutional limbo  where  the 
criminal  Justice  system  has 
become  a key  issue  in  the 
forthcoming  election  with, 
bote  major  political  parties 
anxious  to  outdo  the  other  hi 
their  perceived  attitude 
towards  serious  crime. 
Defendants  la  criminal  pro- 

ceedings  have  lost  their  right 
of  silence  and.  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances. their  right  - 

ftgatfflft*  aplf-mf-HmintrHrm 

The  Criminal  Procedure  & In- 
vestigations Act  1996  effec- 
tively reverses  theburden  of 
proof  The  Opposition  has 
made  it  plain  that  it  supports 
these  proposals.  In  the  event, 
another  of  our  basic  human 
rights  will  drain  away  unde- 
bated  and  unprotected. 
Robert  Roscoe  (President). 
Christopher  Murray 
(Vice-President). 

Sue  Green 

(Junior  Vice-President). 
Solicitors’ Association, 

The  London  Criminal  Courts, 
8 Bow  Street, 

London  WCZE  7AJ. 


■T  IS  very  easy  to  find  exam- 
I pies  of  powers — and  indeed 


S A British  “ftindamantal- 


■ pies  of  powers— and  indeed 
rights— being  abused  but 
Meg  Henderson  seems  to 
think  the  answer  is  to  do  away 
with  than  altogether  (Howl 
became  a dangerous  terrorist, 
December  19).  She  avoids  the 
flmda  mental  question  of 
whether  it  is  ever  acceptable . 
for  the  police  to  conduct  sur- 
veillance-Most  people  believe 
that  tt  is  justified when  purs- 
uing violent  and  dangerous 
criminals.  But  they  also  want 
to  be  confidant  that  notice 
| powers  are  only  used  to  pro- 
tect the  public  and  when  thjere 

are  substantial  reasons  for 
suspicion. 

It  is  absurd  to  attack  Labour 

for  the  system  proposed  by 
Michael  Howard  in  the  Police 
BUh  these  activities  were  go- 
tog  on  in  the  seventies.  This 
was  admitted  by  1984  when 
their  use  became  subject  to 
Heme  Office  guidance  but  was 
stfll  not  subject  to  the  law.  Itls 

nnlywHwingnn^flrlpgal  cm. 

strain!  now  because  of  the 
pressure  put  on  the  Govern- 
ment by  Labour  during  the 
past  year. 

A legal  framework  will  not 
necessarily  stop  Meg  Hender- 
son or  anyone  else  from  being 
bogged.  And  until  there  Is  leg- 
islation they  will  have  no 
means  of  redress.  Legislation 
will  tell  police  officers  what  is 


expected  of  them  within  limits 
set  by  FadlamenL  Labour  In 
general,  and  Jack  Straw  in 
particular,  have  concentrated 
(to  working  out  the  best  way  to 
achieve  a sensible  balance  In 
law. 

Af-irp  IWfhaiil  MP. 

Shadow  Minister  for 
Home  Affairs. 

House  of  Commons,  . 
London  SW1A0AAJ 


Back  STRAW  places  hlm- 
Wself  in  an  absurd  position. 


to  fedfl  to  be  surprised  at  how 

right-wing  many  liberal  intel- 
lectuals, writing  in  liberal 

PoMlcattons,  becomewhen 
writing  about  Islam  (What  on 
earth  is  Prince  Charies  up  to? 
December  18).  They  lose  all 
sense  annlanraazto  intellec- 
tual integrity,  andtheir 
understanding  of  the  subject 
shows  a lack  erf  research.  It 
seems  that  their  motive  Is  not 


Ifsellfin  an  absurd  posttiOL 
On  owe  hand  he  writes  (Bring- 
mg  rights  home,  December  18) 
that  it  Is  the  Labour  Party's 
intention  to  incorporate  the 
European  Convention  on  ■ 
Human  Rights  into  domestic' 
law  in  order  to  make  accessi- 
ble the  rights  it  enshrines.  Yet, 

on  the  other,  he  is  reluctant  to 
oppose  provisions  of  the 
Police  BUI  which  potentially  - 
violate  theECHR. 

When  it  comes  to  the  basic 
rights  and  obligations  of  the 
etttoen.  Jack  Straw  Is  clearly 
more  interested  in  political 
posturing  than  rational  argu- 
ment and  effective  action,  ffhe 
Is  serious  about  citizens' 
rights.  Jack  Straw  would  do 
well  to  oppose  the  Police  Bill 
more  vigorously. 

Qhariqj  Martpumfl. 

3 New  Square, 
r.rnraln'a  Tnnj  1 
London WC2A3KS- 


Operating  under 
duress 


poop.  OLO  PHU-'j  jVd/y 
wopre  thfin  e/UKhr  x 


erary  equivalent  cf  a machete 
The  ugly  picture  oflslam 

that  CffttioHno  Bennett  paints 
is  not  one  that  L or  the  vast 
majority  of  Muslims,  recog- 
nise. She  mixes  fact,  fiction 

and  iin  informed  opinion* 

Worse,  she  misquotes  verses 
Aram  the  Koran  and  quotes 
others  without  explaining 
foen.  Her  quotations  origi- 
nate from  the  Penguin  (mis) 
translation  of  the  Koran  by  N 
J Da  wood  (not  a Muslim). 

I do  not  find  Islam  “irratio- 
nal" and,  although  I would  not 
be  so  conceited  as  to  call  my- 
self an  intellectual,  I am  well- 
educated,  having  been  to 
grammar  school,  having  a 
first  degree  in  computing  and 
an  MBA.  What  I find  attrac- 
tive about  Islam  is  the  feet 
that  AHah  appeals  to  man  to 

use  hfe  Intellect. 

The  very  first  word 
revealed  by  Allah,  through  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  was  “Read.” 

He  went  onto  say  “And  thy 
Lord  Is  Most  Bountiful,  He 
who  taught  [the  use  off  the 
| pen,  taught  Man  that  which  he 
knew  not.  "Islam  is  “the 


middle  path”  and  rejects  ex- 
tremism of  any  sort. 

The  “fundamentals  uf 
Islam  tench  me  that  men  and 
women  are  equal,  but  differ- 
ent It  tenches  me  that  heaven 

lies' underneath  my  ninthpFs 

feet,  not  my  father's,  flow 
much  more  a superior  posi- 
tion could  a woman  be  given 
than  to  have  heaven  placed 
beneath  her  feet.  Islam 
teaches  me  that  best  among 

men  Is  he  who  is  kindest  to  hts 
wife. 

Iftlkbar  Awan. 

Beeston  Avenue. 

Timperley.  Altrincham, 
Cheshire  WA15. 


THE  genocide  of  indigenous 
peoples,  racial  supremacy, 
mass  slavery,  cultural  imperi- 
alism. two  world  wars,  the 
Holocaust,  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  Sabm  and  SUatlla, 
ethnic  cleansing,  germ  war- 
fore,  the  rape  of  tire  environ- 
ment. rampant  materialism, 
family  breakduwu.  Third 
World  debt,  fortress  Europe. 
All  post-Enlightenment.  all 
very  rational. 

(Dr)  M Rahman. 

York  Street, 

Norwich. 


MAYBE  you  could  also  tell 
me  why  your  newspaper 
gives  so  much  space  to  a dis 
torted  attack  ou  one  of  the 
world's  three  great  monothe- 
istic religions?  Why  are  you 
treating  Islam  differently 
from  Judaism  anil 
Christianity? 

Amanda  Smith. 

Hamilton  Terrace, 

London  NWS. 


YOUR  article  about  the 

woman  being  compelled 
to  have  surgery  against 
her  will  (Mother  vs  big 
toother,  December  17)  took 
me  back  to  a dilemma  which  I, 
as  senior  registrar  in  psych- 
iatry, and  the  obstetric  team 
found  ourselves  in  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital  just  over  30 
years  ago. 

A lady  was  haemorrhaging 
internally  from  an  ectopic 
pregnancy.  I was  called  in  to 
check  ou  her  mental  state  and 
to  decide  whether  she  should 
be  sectioned  because  she  was 
refusing  to  have  an  operation 
to  stop  the  bleeding  which 
would  at  the  same  time  neces- 
sitate removing  the  felioplan 
tube.  It  had  been  explained  to 
her  that,  without  the  opera- 
tion, she  would  bleed  to  death. 
She  refused  to  believe  this. 
Her  reasons  for  refusing  were 
that  three  years  previously; 
she  had  had  a ruptured  ec- 
topic pregnancy  inher  other 
tube,  which  had  had  to  be 
removed.  If  this  operation 
were  carried  oat  she  would 
never  be  able  to  bear  achfld. 

Because  she  was  not  psy- 
chotic, demented,  severriy 
subnormal  and  had  no  history 
of  psychiatric  problems,  I de- 
cided she  could  not  be  put  on  a 
Mental  Health  Section. 

She  left  and  collapsed  In 
shock  just  outside  the  hosp- 
itaL  She  was  admitted  uncon- 
scious  to  UCHand  was  oper- 
ated upon  by  a team  who  had 
not  had  a refusal  from  her, 
because  their  action  was  life- 
saving. 

Over  the  years  I have  come 


to  realise  that  intense  denial 
< can  lead  to  just  as  much  harm 
to  a person’s  well-being  in  the 
face  of  a medical  problem  as 
being  psychotic. 

The  Mental  Health  Act  does 
state  that  a person  can  be  de- 
tained: (1)  in  the  interests  of 
the  patient's  own  health:  (2) 
with  a view  to  the  protection  - 
of  others.  The  obstetricians 
and  myselfwere very  aware  of 
our  duty  cfcare  to  the  patient, 
more  aware  than  die  was  of 
the  consequences  ofher 
refosaL 

(Dr)  DH  Morgan- 
28  Ex  tons  Road, 

King's  Lynn, 

Norfolk. 


Some  spleen  on  the  screen 
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Batting  for  Prince  Philip 


UflffHEN  a reactionary,  aris- 
WWtocratte  halfwit  is  the 


ISSUES  of  consent  and 
capacity/incapacity  to  con- 
sent are  fundamental  and 
troublesome.  In  spite  of  the 
sterling  efforts  of  the  Law 
Commission  in  this  decade  to 
raisethe  level  of  national  de- 
bate, judges  continue  to  be 

placed  in  an  untenable 
position. 

Perhaps  a national  standing 
forum  on  health  care  law  and 
ethics  (along  the  lines  of  the 
President's  Commission  in 
the  US  in  the  1980s)  would  pro- 
vide a more  clearly-deflned 
and  more  representative  lead, 
allowing  for  wide-ranging  and 
informed  debate  at  the  highest 
level. 

These  matters  are  for  too 
Important  to  be  left  to  judges 
alone. 

David  Anderson-Ford. 

37  Canbury  Avenue, 
Kingston-Upon-Thames,  - 
Surrey  KTZ6JP. 


WWtocratic  halfwit  is  the 
only  major  figure  to  say  some- 
thing systole  about  Dunblane 
and  the  gun  ban,  it’s  time  to 
worry  (Guns?  No  more  dan- 
gerous than  cricket  bats,  says 
Philip,  December  19).  Simply 
to  suggest  that  guns  on  their 
own  are  not  dangerous  or  evil, 
and  that  gun-owners  are  nor- 
mal, law-abiding  people  is  to 
contradict  a moral  consensus 
constructed  around  panto;  lr- 
rationality,  victim-worship 

and  state  controls. 

RartiwtharmttaelHnpftiPA 

thinkers,  we  should  be  asking  | 
why  victims  df  tragedy  are  as--,. 


one  another.  Ifthe  choice  Is 
between  the  authoritarianism 
of  victims  and  moralists;  and 
the  robust  common  sense  of 
Prince  Philip.  thoaTm  for 
royalty  every  time. 

Matthew  Kershaw. 
Department  afPtflhics,  . . 
University  of  Newcastle, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  NET  7RU. 


■RECALL  a character, 
known  astheWalfofB 


into  social  problems,  why  po^  . 
liticans  prefer  moral  poster-, 
tog  to  politics,  and  why  people 
are  seen  as  passive,  vulnera- 
ble individuals  at  danger  from 


■known  as  the  WalfofKabul, 
who  featured  in  tiie  Hotspur 
comic.  He  was  served  by  a 
foithfW  Afghan  subordinate 
who  laid  low  his  enemies  with 
a cricket  bat,  a weapon,  which 
^foeatteudantc^led  his  y 
%akkyba*\  Perhaps  the  Duke 
Dtas  areader  of  comics  in  his 
yotoh?  "* 

Blake  Swann. 

Cygnna  House,  High  Street,  - 
Saffrim  Walden,  Essex. 


E3RKD  Aicken's  dit&rentia- 
r tlon between  films  of “qual- 
ify* and  those  which  are  a 
commercial  success,  is  a mas- 
terpiece of  cultural  elitism 
(Letters,  December  17).  Sim- 
ilarly, your  chief  cinema  crit- 
ic’s 10  favourite  films  of  1996 
tnduded  only  two  which 
matte  the  Top  10  in  terms  of 
box-office  receipts  (Sense  and 
SensDdfity  ateeventh;  and 

Trainspotting  at  K)thX 
This  is  symptomatic  of  the 
gififbetween  critics  and  punt- 
. ors.  More  broadly,  the  notion 
that  popular  appeal  implies  in- 
ferior quality— whose  “qual- 
ity”?— arises  from  a spurious 
division  afthe  arts  into  low, 
middle  andhigtebrow.lt  also 
enables  those  self-appointed 
cultural  guardians  at  the  sum- 
mit at this  hierarchy  tolddk 
down  with  disdain  at  the  great 
unwashed. 

Martyn  Bedford. 

37  Grange  Estate,' 

Ilkley.W  Yorks  LS298NW. 


‘TTTE  answer  to  John  Don- 
I nelly’s  question  on  censor- 
ship (Letters.  December  17)  is 
that  film  and  video  distrib- 
utors do  not  revent  the  extent 
of  cuts  by  the  British  Board  of 
Film  Classification.  Letters 
sent  to  the  BBFC  requesting 
this  information  are  unan- 
swered. but  telephone  calls  to 
its  press  office  are.  More  cuts 
are  made  in.  video  versions 
than  films.  In  other  European 
countries,  by  contrast,  there  is 
no  film  or  video  censorship.  It 
was  being  abolished  In the  for- 
mer communist  states  as  it 
was  being  increased  in  nan- 
nyist  Britain. 

(Cllr)  E Goodman. 

Chair,  Campaign  Against 
Censorship, 

23  Budgen  Drive, 

Redhil],  Surrey  RH1 2QB. 


We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  receipt  of  letters. 
We  may  edit  them:  shorter  ones 
are  more  likely  to  appear 


A Country  Diary 


Another  crop  on  the  famine 


Discharge  from  Sellaf ield 


I report  (Sell  afield  ston 

■ OTex  plan  to  increase  dis- 


charges, December  17)  that 
I BNK  plans  a “huge  increase" 
m discharges  from  its  Tharp 
plant  tofrict,  the  company  is 
seeking  an  increase  in  the 
aerial  discharge  limit  for  tri- 
tium, which  will  result  in  an 
Increase  ofjust  0.05  per  cent  in 
toe  current  aerial  discharge 
limit  from  Thorp.  However, 
the  consequence  of  increasing 
the  aerial  discharge  is  that  less 
tritium  remains  to  the  «Ur- 
charges  to  the  sea  and  the  com- 
pany has  therefore  songhta 

reduction  in  toe  liquid  dis- 


charge limit  to  accommodate 
that  The  total  overaH  dis- 
charges from  Thorp  will  be 
unchanged. 

The  additional  envfztmxnenr 
tal  impact  to  even,  the  people 
living  ctoae  to  SeffafieM  will  be 
three  microsieverts  a year — 
which  is  equivalent  to  spend- 
ing three  hours  in  Cornwall 
where  average  natural  back- 
ground radioactivity  is  three 
times  higher  than  normal 
Bfil  Anderson. 

British  Nuclear  Fuels  pic, 
Risley, 

Warrington, 

Ches  WA36AS. 


I sihleforthe  genocide  to 
Ireland  seems  to  me  not  “a . 
Ston  Feto  view  afhistory”  but 
common  sense  (A  hunger  for 
justice,  December  16).  Leaving 
aside  top  “wwnntnip  nrfhp. 
doxy”  argument,  why  was  It 
that  Ulster  was  among  the 
least  affected  areas  while  Con- 
nacht suffered  the  most? 
Answer:  because  British  im- 
perial policy  had  forced  many 
native  Irish  people  from  the 
fertile  lands  ofTJIster  to  the 
barren  ground  of  the  west 
(capable  of  sustaining  only 
the  potato)  through  a system- 
atic policy  intended  to  send 
them  “to  Bell  or  Connacht”? 

And  what  of  the  response  of 
Charles  Trevelyan,  tbe  dvfl 
servant  to  charge  afthe  relief 
effort,  that  the  Famine  was  a .* 
providential  solution,  to  the 
Droblems  of  Ireland  (that  is. 
the  problems  crfBritish  rule  in 
Ireland),  intented  to  "stabi- 
lise” the  population? 
JoeGuinan. 

Preston  Old  Road. 

Blackburn,  Lancs  BB2. 


THE  SIMPLE  point  is  that, 
I In  the  184Ds,  no  govern- 


ment anywhere  in  the  world 
had  a dear  idea  afbow  to  deal 
with  a major-famine.  It  was 
only  during  the  Indian  fem- 
toes  of  the  following  decades, 
caused  by  monsoon  failures, 
that  a clear  and  effective  set  of 
policies  for  dealing  with  fem- 
me relief  was  thrashed  out 
Tim  British  were  the  pioneers 
of  famine  relief  not  the  tosti- 


(Dr)  Colin  Crouch. 

Elms  Road,  Harrow  Weald, 
Middlesex  HA3. 


| HK  HUSH  are  never  told 
I that  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Famine,  working-class,  people 
to  England  and  Scotland  were 
dying  of  overwork,  cholera, 
typhoid,  tuberculosis  and  mal- 
nutritionto.  very  large  num- 
bers. U was  a brutal  age  for  all 
except  the  riding  class.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  ruling  class 
write  history-  . 

Edwin  ABothweB- 
Trent  Avenue,  Mflnrow, 
Rochdale  OLl  6. 


NORTH  PEMBROKESHIRE: 
The  temperature  was  above 
freezing,  but  the  dark  damp 
had  entered  our  bones.  Four 
of  us,  all  voluntary  wardens, 
assembled  on  the  reserve  to 
clear  bramble  and  bracken 
from  a group  of  bog  myrtle 
plants,  whose  pungent  scent 
reminds  so  many  people  of 
walking  in  Scotland.  Soon, 
coats  and  hats  were  removed, 
our  dead  bones  alive  again. 
But  how  difficult  it  is  to 
launch  into  restorative  physi- 
cal activity  when  the  days  are 
watery,  short  and  overcast 
Another  day  under  the  cloud 
mass,  we  walked  up  the  Pre- 
set hffls  following  cue  of  the 
many  streams  onto  foe  satu- 
rated hillside. 

to  summer,  this  walk  is 
more  difficult  because  of  the 
bracken  The  unmlstakeable 
sound  ctf  feeding  fieMferes  led 
us  to  a holly  tree.  The  berries, 
more  orange  than,  red,  were 

clustered  on  the  branches  like 

corn  an  the  cob.  Some  had 
semi- smothered  leaves  push- 
ing through  the  fruity  exuber- 
ance. In  the  garden,  we  have 
watched  the  three  holly  trees 
being  carefully  picked  dean 


by  blackbirds  and  fieldfares. 
The  need  for  food  and  shelter 
makes  for  active  birds  even  in 
the  most  dismal  of  days. 

Digging  in  the  garden,  I was 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a 
bird  battle.  Two  male  pere- 
grine falcons  were  fighting  fe- 
rociously above  my  head. 

I Their  speed  made  it  difficult 
to  know  wliat  the  bone  of  con- 
tention was.  It  could  have 
l been  a starling.  Every  morn- 
ing, groups  of  starlings  come 
down  from  their  Preseli 
roosts  to  probe  and  fossick 
around  farms  holding  cattle, 
or  to  strut  and  spear  beside 
the  sheep.  Once  fed,  they  Jos- 
tle on  trees  or  wires,  gossip- 
ing. They  take  off  as  soon  as 
foe  light  moves  down.  Differ- 
ent groups  from  a wide  area 
gather  until,  by  the  time  they 
have  reached  foe  pass  at 
Bwlch-gwynt,  they  are  in 
their  thousands.  They  fly'up 
the  hill,  skimming  the 
ground.  If  you  stand  in  their 
way  they  undulate  over  you. 
The  noise  of  their  wings  fills 
your  ears.  So  the  peregrines 
have  access  to  good  food  fbr 
Christmas  — may  we  alii 

AUDREY  INSCH 


A tactful  suggestion  for  the  royal  gaffer 


Mark  Lawson 


JL  T the  risk  ctf  giving  af- 
#\  fence,  it  seems  dear  to 

Mme  that  the  theme  of 
# wthe  week  has  been 
fart-  The  Dote  of  Edinburgh 
— a septuagenarian  whose 
two  main  hobbies  have  been 
shooting  and  shooting  his 
mouth  off — appalled  the  fem- 
ffies  of  the  Dunblane  murder 
victims  and  their  sympathis- 
ers by  tactlessly  declaring 
that,  if  you  are  going  to  ban 
handguns,  you  might  as  well 
lock  up  cricket  bate,  another 

potentially  lethal  sporting  im- 
plement Israr  Khan,  a Mus- 
lim who  toadies  at  a Birming- 
ham school,  rudely 

interrupted  a rehearsal  of  the 
mum*!  carol  concert  to  de- 
nounce Muslim  students  for 
singing  Christian  hymns.  And 
the  BBC  has  cancelled 
tonights  screening  of  foe- 
drama  Gobble  — a comedy 


about  a food  poisoning  ep- 
idemic — believing  the  play 
would  be  offensive  following 
the.  13  deaths  fromExoli  infec- 
tion in  Scotland. 

Tn  public  life,  taeflesaneaft 
takes  the' form  of  the  “gaffe”. 
The  concept  of  the  gatfe  has 
been  devalued  in  recent  years 
through  Us  Indiscriminate  to- . 
vocation  by  journalists-  seek- 
ing to  create  rows  to  political 
parties.  But,  wtthhis  remarks 
on  Radio  6 Live  on  Thursday 
night,  Prince  Philip  has  estalK 
lining  himself  as  the  true  gaf- 
fer. It  was  always  one  of  the 
better  jokes  of  the  age  that, 
when  monarchists  were  con- 
stantly explaining  that  the 
true  point  of  foe  Royal  Family 
was  their  rote  as  ambassadors 
for  Britain,  the  second-in-com- 
mand at  Buckingham  Palace 
wouldn't  have  got  throu^b  the 
< first  round  of  Foreign  Office  ■ 
exams.  The  Chinese  were 
“sll tty-eyed”,  Hungarians 
“pot-bellied",  • Scots  j 
drunkards. 

rqo«g>  textual  analysis  of 
this  week's  remarks  on  gun- 
control  — “If  a cricketer,  for. 
instance,  suddenly  decided  to 
go  Into  a sdbtool  and  batter  a 
lot  at  people  to  death  with  a 
cricket  bat,  which  be  could  do 
very  easily,  I mean,  are  you 
going  to  ban  cricket  bats?"  — 
reveal  a master  of  the  art  Jt  Is 


perhaps  that  breezy  sub- 
clause (“which  he  could  do 
very  easily")  which  takes  the 
comment  beyond  social  bride- 
drop  ping  to  suicidal 
pnyhwip  ■ 

The  serious  public  gaffe 
nearly  always  involves  a meta- 
phor.  Thp  brte  NTWinlfls  Ridfey 
was  Pilloried  fbr  an 

accident-prone  colleague  as 
“sailing  wife  his  bow.  doors 
open.”  shortly  after  foe  Herald 
Of  Free  Enterprise  ferry  bad 
Sunk  hi  SUCh  eir»»mmilanf«g.  | 
'Mpjfflphnr  dpperw'ta  ewt  enmpari. 

son  and,  , as.,  we  know  from 

everyday  conversation,  com- 

I parisosi  (Yon  remind  me  <£ 
...)  is  frequently  risky.  The 

Dntra  nf  Fdirihm-gh  — lltea  ftp 
fete  Nicholas  Ridley  — fool- 
ishly equated  foe  terrible  with 

ftp  fniwtyiflB  . 

The  anger  which  has  been 
triggered  by  Israr  Khan’s  in- 
tervention at  the.  Wasbwood 
Heath  Secondary  School's 
carol  copc»l  rehearsal  Is  ai» 
about  tact  but  hi  the  sense  of 
social  protocol.  Many  wfll  fed 
that  there  were  channels  avail- 
able to  Mr  Khan.. — such  as 
individual  discussion  with  the 
teachers  or  pupils  invohrad  — 
which  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  his  histrionic 
But  this  alyt  fnnriwt 

on  the  convention  of  tolerance 
for  the  religious  views  of 


otoecs.  The. ’reason  that  Mir 

Khan's  boorishness  touches 
such,  a nerve  is  foe  widespread 
perception  that  modem  Brit- 
lsh  cuttnre  has  become  hyper- 
prbtecfrre  of  Man  since  the 
Rushdie  fetwa.  fbr  what  is  po- 
litical correctness  but  orga- 
nised and  institutionalised 
tact?  A fMeod  of  mine,  recently 
discussing  a mooted  soles 
about  the  state  of  the  world’s 
main'  relfeirins  “with  a pro- 
ducer, expressed  wearies  that 
be  would  not  be  permitted  the : 
same  freedom, of  comment  to 
the  section:  car  Iriam.  “Wdi,  of 
counse,  you  wouldn’t;’’  replied  j 

But  It  is  not  only  in  the  mat- 
ter of  religion  that,  in  these 
morally  jumpy  times,  hroad- 
[ casters  scan  the  schedules  fix- 
evidence  erf  tactlessness.  The 
cancellation  of  Nick  Newman 
and  Ian  Hislap's  play  Gobble 
— to  case  it  nflfrrwTc  the  rela- 
tives of  Scotland's  vic- 
tims— is  a perfect  example  of 
how  confbsed  and  hypocritical 
the  pursuit  of  tacftil  .broad- 
casting can  become. 

Gobble  was  commissioned 
by  the  BBC  in  the  toll  knowl- 
edge foal  its  plot  — in  which 
Britain’s  turkeys  ara  revealed 

to  be  Infected  wifo  a toiler  bug 

to  the  run-up  to  Christmas — 
■was  a satire  of  foe  BSE/CJD 
scare,  intended  to  explore  foe 


behaviour  of  press,  govern- 
ment, food  industry  and  public 

during  a national  health  scare. 

Now  it  seems  highly  unlilcety 
that  relatives  of  any  of  the 
people  who  have  died  recently 
from  CJD  would  have  been 
abfe  to  watch  frits  play.  They 
wight  even  have  considered 
foe  very  concept  of  a kfller- 
A**1  comedy  inappropriate. 
The  roc,  however,  seemed  to 
have  taken  the  sensible  view 
flat  public  policy  cannot  en- 
tirely be  dictated  by  isnifftafl 
private  sentiment  Yet  sud- 
denly, after  foe  death  of  a 
broadly  equal  number  ofi 
from  a different  nut- 
ritional virus.  Gobble  was 
judged  insensitive  and  un- 
tiaoanittahte  and  the  BBC 
succumbed  to  another  at  Its 
bouts  of  feot-tomouth  disease. 

_ When  I tactlessly  raised  this 
Christmas 
party  fens  week,  foe  explana- 
tion from  senior  management 
that  **  soundings”  in  sk*. 

tendhad  revealed  that  humour 
aboto  food  poisoning  would  in- 

aeed  go  down  fli  north  of  the 
bradetBut  why  should  ExoiU 
f^was  be  given  greater  pro- 
tection than  foe  CJD  fetoffiS 
TJP'^Jbwro  been?  -Why  could 
foeBBC’s  already  elaborate 
proradares  for  "regional  aat- 
oute”  from  individual  shows 


foresample,  you  had  lost  rela- 
tives to  the  Pan  Am  103  or 
TWA  800  disasters,  I doubt  that 
you  could  ever  watch  Airplane 
again  — but  should  that  movie 

«?  1x1  Perpetuity  from 

tQC  BBC? 

Finafly,  it  Is  possible  to  feel  a 
shred  of  sympathy  for  the 
Duke  in  that  the  week  of  his 
own  implosion  has  seen  foe 
simultaneous  apotheosis  of  an- 
other of  Britain's  undlptanats. 
Arme  Atkins  — turned 
agony  aunt  — is  one  of  the  six 
names  on  the  shortlist  for  the 
Today  Personality  or  the  Year 
poll,  which  the  Labour  Party 
SUcb  an  impolitic  at- 
tempt to  rig.  Mrs  Atkins  owes 
lle’\“6e  — and  the  ludicrous 
Portion  of  equal  moral  stature 
wfo  such  other  Today  nomi- 
SSL*  j ^ Wolverhampton 
teacher  Lisa  Potts,  who  risked 
defending  her  pupils 
against  machete  attack  — to 
tactless 

remarks  about  homosexuals  in 
foe  Church  of  England.  Per- 
Atkins's  skill  was  to 
avoid  metaphor  and  simply 
naenoun  and  verb gnucheriT 

thMH.1  °,bVious  conclusion, 
though,  is  that,  in  the  grtmo  of 

'“t  11  to  a nSS 

SSJuteh0o5„^ur,*Jree,K 

■ ■ ■ but  in  this  con- 
textsuch  a metaphor  would  be 
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Bangladesh’s  story 
written  in  blood 
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Commentary 


Martin 

Wooilacott 


THE  ROAD  from  the  In- 
dian bonier  to  Farid- 
pur  in  Bangladesh  is  a 
long  necklace  of  bat- 
tered tarmac,  on  which  vil- 
lages are  closely  strung  lflcg 
beads.  Every  half  mile  or  so, 
among  the  green  of  paddy  ffeid 
and  coconut  grove,  there  is  a 
scatter  of  huts,  with  beaten 
earth  paths  to  each  doorway, 
or  the  clutter  of  ho«sn»r  shops 
with  tea,  grain,  and  soap  laid 
out  on  open  boards,  that 
marks  a larger  settlement 
In  early  1971  it  was  a road 
of  fear,  anger,  and  a kind  of 
hope.  The  Pakistani  troops, 
who  a month  before  had 
smashed  the  Bangladeshi  au- 
tonomy movement,  massa- 
cred intellectuals  and  student 
leaders,  and  imprisoned 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman, 


were  fanning  out  from  Dhaka 
in  an  occupation  of  the  prov- 
inces as  brutal  as  it  was  ulti- 
mately to  prove  ineffective. 
Bangladeshis  feared  their 
arrival,  then  only  days  away, 
but  they  had  an  unswerving 
conviction  that  the  world  1 
.would  came  to  their  rescue. 
This  world  had  to  he  told 
what  was  going  on,  and  for 
one  village  along  that  road, 
the  messengers  to  hand  were  i 
two  young  max  who  rode  in 
on  a motor  bike  and  had 
stopped  for  a drink  of  green 
coconut  juice.  I and  a reporter 
for  Danish  Radio,  Lasse  Jen- 
sen. were  on  our  way  to  Far- 

idpur,  where  we  thought  we 
would  be  able  to  meet  Awami 
League  leaders  and  resistance 
fighters  before  the  Pakistani 
Army  got  over  the  Padma 
river  and  into  the  town.  We 
were  in  a hurry,  but  tills  vil-. 
lage  would  not  let  us  go. 

There,  In  the  middle  of  the 
road,  a table  and  .chair  were 
brought  and  planted  down. 
Pen,  paper  and  ink  followed. 
Under  the  noonday  sun.  a 
.local  politician  a school- 
teacher wrestled  with  the 
composition,  in  English,  of  an 
appeal  to  the  world,  sur- 
rounded by  a swelling  crowd 


erf  every  age.  the  more  senior 
calling  out  suggestions  as  to 
wording  while  the  more 
junior  find  on  the  visitors  an 
unwavering  Bengali  stare. 

When  the  document  was 
finished,  and  after  a suitably 
large  envelope  for  it  bad,  with 

some  difficulty,  been  located, 
it  was  ceremoniously  handed 
to  me.  As  I put  it  in  my  bag, 
there  was  an  audible  gasp  of 

satisfaction  from  the  villag- 
ers. There  was  nothing  in  the 
letter  that  the  world  did  not, 
in  a general  way,  already 
know.  yet. -as  it  was  passed  to 
us,  the  weight  of  this  village's 
simple  expectation  that  jus- 
tice would  be  done  .was  passed 
on  as  weDL 

But  Bangladesh  turned  out 
to  be  for  from  a simple' case  of 
a wrong  set  right  That  objec- 
tive was  achieved  25.  years  ago 
this  week,  when  the  Pakistani 
commanding  general  signed 
an  instrument  of  surrender  on 
the  spot  where  Sheikh  Mull- 
bur  Rahman  had  proclaimed 
Bangladesh's  right  to  freedom. 
That  was  joyfully  recalled  in 
Rangiaifaih  tine  week,  in  ral- 
lies, meetings  and  proces- 
sions, one  erf  them  at  that 
same  spot,  organised  by  the 

gBrottiwiMif  nf  ShriVh  ffitlmi, 


Sheikh  Mujib’s  daughter. 
However,  Bangladesh  also 
offers  a lesson  on  the  intracta- 
ble nature  of  violence  — on 
its  terrible  attractions  and 
frequent  uselessness,  and  on 
the  difficulty  of  eradicating  it 
once  certain  sequences  have 
been  set  in  motion. 

The  Bangladesh  victory  was 
followed  by  a dangerous, 
bloody  period  in  the  subconti- 
nent, during  which  many  of 
those  who  had  been  actors  in 
the  Bangladesh  drama  lost 
their  lives.  They  Included 
Sheikh  Mujfb  himself,  nearly 
an  his  immediate  family,  the 
principal  Awami  League  lead- 
ers, and  many  prominent-  lib- 
eration fighters  including 
General  Zia-ur  Rahman.  In 
Pakistan  and  India,  Zulfikar 
Ali  Bhutto  and  Mrs-  Indira 
finwrihl  were  among  the  vic- 
tims. To  what  patent  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Pakistani 
Army  in  Bangladesh  contrib- 
uted to  Bh otto’s  death,  or  the 
encouragement  to  Sikh  sepa- 
ratism represented  by  Banga- 
flesh's  independence  contrib- 
uted to  Mrs  Gandhi's,  is  hard 
to  determine.  But  they  were 
undoubtedly  among  the 
causes,  as  was  the  precedent 
of  head  Of  M*to  a«nwfrniHnn 

Naturally',  it  was  not  only 
the  great  who  lost  their  lives. 
It  Is  hard  to  reconcile  those 
i deaths  which  seemed  worth- 
while, when  the  war  was 
being  fought,  with  those 
which  seemed  pointless,  in  its 
aftermath.  It’s  also  hard  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  some  connection 
between  the  two.  In  late  1971, 
in  Dhaka,  I went  down,  at 

night,  tO  B hnxaar  HT-oa  after 

hearing  that  the  Muktl  Ba- 
hini,  the  Bangladeshi  resis- 
tance fighters,  had  been  firing 


on  Pakistani  auxiliaries.  The 
car,  bumping  down  WB|l|inu| 
unlit  lanes,  brought  us  even- 
tually to  a muddled  piece  of 
open  ground  between  shut- 
tered stalls.  It  was  absolutely 
empty  except  for  the  dead 
body  of  a young  man  who  bad 
been  recently  shot  in  the 
chest  He  was  good  looking 
and  well  made,  dressed  in  a 
khaki  military  shirt  and  trou- 
sers, a middle  class  boy  of 
perhaps  22.  Bodies  seen  at  a 
distance  or  contorted  and 
thrown  about  are  one  thing, 
but  this  was  a strange  mo- 
ment of  intimacy  of  a very  dif- 


For  a second  I saw 
him  as  his  parents 
would  have  seen 
him,  a loved  one 
lost,  his  male  beauty 
wasted  in  the  dirt 


ferent  kind.  We  stood  over 
him  like  mourners.  For  a 
second  or  two  I saw  him  as 
his  mother,  father,  or  sister 
would  have  seen  him,  as  a 
loved  one  lost  and  gone,  his 
male  beauty  wasted  in  the 
dirt.  I had  not  fully  under- 
stood. till  then,  the  price  that 
Bangladesh  was  paying. 

But  it  did  not  stop  being 
paid.  Earlier  that  year,  I haH 
spent  two  days  in  a Muktl  Ba- 
bitii  camp  on  the  border  com- 1 
manded  by  Captain  Najmul 
Wuria-  He  discussed  the  war  i 
with  us  over  an  open  air  din- 
ner before  sending  us  into : 
Bangladesh  on  what  was , 
called  a firing  party.  In  his  I 


tent  he  gave  us  Nivea  for 
cracked  lips,  and  I noticed  at 
the  side  of  his  cot  some  kind  of 
family  photograph  and  an  ex- 
ercise hook  with  notes  and 
drawings  on  the  use  of  the 
mortar.  These  almost  domes- 
tic details,  particularly  the  lit- 
tle blue  jar  of  precious  Nivea. 
StUCk  in  the  ralnd  Things  to 
be  joked  about  later,  when  en- 
countering Captain  Huda 
again.  But  that  can  never  be, 
since  he  was  killed,  barba- 
rously, in  one  of  the  coups  and 
counter  coups  which  fallowed 
Sheik  Mujib’s  death. 

The  Pakistanis,  tike  other  • 
oppressors  before  them,  were . 
caught  in  a trap  in  Bangla- ! 
desk.  There  was  nothing  they  ! 
could  do  that  could  bring, 
them  success.  Yet  they  were 
doomed  to  try.  In  the  broadest 

sense,  both  Pakistanis  and 
Bengalis  were  victims  of  an 
unnatural  union  which  could 
not  be  sustained  an  terms 
either  side  could  accept  War 
performed  the  function  it 
often  discharges,  of  demon- 
strating what  ought  already 
to  have  been  obvious  by  writ-  - 
tog  it  to  blood.  The  sacrifices 
of  foe  war,  which  these  mem 
ones  are  meant  to  recall, 
went  on  long  afterwards.  The 
difficult  politics  of  Bangla- 
desh. in  which  power  and  le- 
gitimacy have  been  contested 
between  military  rulers  and 
civilian  politicians,  particu- 
larly those  erf  the  Awami 
League,  now  again  the  gov- 
ernment after  a gap  of  20 
years,  were  also  born  in  the 
war.  Nevertheless,  the  victory 
of  1971  was  a necessary  one, 
which,  at  a time  when  other 
struggles,  hi»»  Bosnia 
Kurdistan,  are  far  from 
proper  resolution,  is  worthy 
of  celebration. 


Death 
of  an 
era 
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School’s  out,  forever 


Do  your  children  exist  solely  to 
shop,  or  sit  slavishly  in  front  of  a 
computer?  Neil  Postman  argues 
that  schooling  needs  a whole  new 
rationale  if  it  is  to  survive 


N CONSIDERING  how 
to  conduct  the  school- 
ing of  our  young,  adults 

■ have  two  problems  to 
solve:  one  of  them  is  an 
engineering  problem; 
the  other  a metaphysical  one. 
The  engineering  problem  is 
essentially  a technical  one.  It 
Is  the  problem  of  the  means  by 
which  the  young  will  become 
learned.  It  addresses  the 
issues  of  where  and  when 
things  will  be  done,  and  how 
learning  is  supposed  to  occur. 
The  problem  is  not  a simple 
one.  It  requires  some  knowl- 
edge of  applied  psychology, 
group  dynamics,  the  structure 
of  subjects,  and  practical  expe- 
rience. Any  self-respecting 
teacher  will  have  some  ideas 
about  bow  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  engi- 
neering of  learning  can  he 
assigned  an  importance  it 
doesn't  always  deserve.  What 
is  also  needed  is  a reason  for 
schooling.  And  this  is  the 
metaphysical  problem  I refer 
to.  A reason,  as  I use  the  word 
here,  is  different  from  a moti- 
vation. Within  the  context  of 
schooling,  motivation  refers 
to  a temporary  psychic  event 
in  which  curiosity  is  aroused 
and  attention  is  focused.  I do 
not  mean  to  disparage  it  But 
it  must  not  be  confused  with  a 
reason  for  being  in  a class- 
room. for  listening  to  a 
teacher,  for  taking  an  exami- 
nation. for  doing  homework, 
for  putting  up  with  school 
even  if  you  are  not  motivated. 

This  kind  of  reason  is  some- 
what abstract,  not  always 
present  in  one’s  conscious- 
ness, and  not  easy  to  describe. 
Yet  for  all  that,  without  it. 
schooling  does  not  work,  no 
matter  how  ingeniously  It  is 
engineered.  For  school  to 
make  sense,  the  young,  their 
parents  and  their  teachers 
must  have  a god  to  serve,  or,  ■ 
even  better,  several  gods.  IT, 
thev  have  none,  school  Is 
pointless.  Nietzsche's  famous  ; 
remark  is  relevant  here:  “He  | 
who  has  a why  to  live  can 
bear  with  almost  any  how.’  ; 
This  applies  as  much  to  learn- 
ing as  to  living.  To  put  it 
simply,  there  is  no  surer  way 
to  bring  an  end  to  schooling 
than  for  it  to  have  no  end. 

I use  the  word  “god"  to 
mean  a transcendent  narra- 
tive. one  that  constructs 
ideals,  prescribes  rules  of 
conduct,  provides  a source  of 
authority  and  gives  a sense  or 
continuity  and  purpose. 
There  was  a time  when  we 
offered  our  children  such  nar- 
ratives which,  in  effect, 
answers  to  the  question:  what 
arc  schools  for?  There  was  In 
America,  for  example,  the 
great  story  or  democracy 
u-hu.se  first  chapter  opens 
with  "in  the  beginning,  there 
was  a revolution”.  As 
story  unfolds,  there  arise 
sirred  words  such  as  go*’ 
eminent  of  the 
nmole  :ind  for  the  people  . 
Because  hr  helped  to  write 
the  stun.-.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

roev-god.  knew  *hat 
uri*re  for  — to  ensure  that 
citizens  would  know 
and  how  to  protect  their 

base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York,  there  is 
a poem  by  Emmh  Uizarusthat 
o-tebrntes  anothcr  onc^pm^- 

erful  American  narrative. 


“Give  me  your  tired,  your 
poor,  your  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free."  she 
wrote.  Where  else,  save  the 
great  narrative  of  Jesus,  can 
one  find  a story  that  so  enno- 
bles the  huddled  ~ masses? 
Here,  America  is  portrayed  as 
the  great  malting  pot,  and 
such  a story  answers  many 
profound  questions,  incliid-.' 
tog.  what  are  schools  for? 
Schools  are  to  fashion  Ameri- 
cans oct  of  the  wretched  re- 
fuse of  teeming  shores. 
Schools  are  to  provide  the  lost 
and  lonely  with  a common 
attachment  to  America’s  his- 
tory and  ftiture,  to  America’s 
sacred  symbols,  to  Us  promise 
of  freedom. 

There  have  been*  of  course, 
other  narratives  that  have  | 
i served  to  give  guidance  and 
inspiration  to  people,  and,  es- 
pecially. that  have  helped  to  , 
give  a transcendent  purpose  to  | 
srhnnling.  Among  them  is  one 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Protestant  ethic.  In  this  tale,  it 
Is  claimed  that  hard  work  and 
a disciplined  capacity  to  delay 
gratification  are  the  surest 
path  toward  earning  God’s 
favour. 

It  pains  me  to  say  it,  but  I 
fear  that  these  great  narra- 
tives are  no  longer  as  power- 
ful as  they  once  were.  I do  not 
have  the  space  here  to  explain 
why.  hut  it  is  important  to  &ay  j 
that  as  significant  narratives 
have  faded  from  view,  they  ( 
have  been  replaced  by  stories  ! 
that  are  thin,  crass,  and  cer- 1 
tainly  without  transcendent 
meaning.  As  a consequence, 
the  idea  of  schooling  Is  placed 
in  jeopardy. 

AMONG  the  pres- 
ent answers  to 
the  question, 
what  are 
schools  for?, 
there  is.  first  of 
ail,  the  god  of  economic  util- 
ity which  tells  tiie  young  that 
they  are  what  they  do  for  a 
living  and  that  therefore  the 
main  purpose  of  learning  is  to 
prepare  them  for  entry  into 
economic  life.  The  idea  is  to 
tpftrh  the  young  how  to  make 
a living,  not  how  to  make  a 
life,  which  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the  point  of  education, 
as  it  was  to  Jefferson,  Horace 
Mann,  and  John  Dewey. 

Related  to  the  god  of  ea>- 
nomic  utility  is  its  unholy 
son,  the  god  of  consumership. 
In  tale,  the  young  are  told 
that  the  surest  way  to  earn 
God's  favour  Is  to  buy  things. 
It  tells  them  that  they  are,  not 
what  they  do,  but  what  they 
own.  Its  principal  command- 
ment is  conveyed  in  the  slo- 
KiB  that  appears  on  some  t- 
shlrts:  “Whoever  dies  with 
the  most  toys  wins.” 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  great 
cod  of  technology  which  tor 
sists  that  the  main  purpose  trf 
learning  is  to  help  the  young 
to  accommodate  themselves 
to  technological  change,  to  be- 
come what  the  technology  wdl 
make  them  become.  What  has 
this  led  to?  A technocrats 
dream.  The  president  of  tne 
United  States  announces  that 
the  goal  of  education  (yes,  the 
goal)  to  the  2ist  century  is  to 
have  a lap-top  computer  on 
every  student’s  desk. 

Because  I believe  that  a cul- 
ture and  its  schools  must 
offer  children  significant  gods 
to  serve,  I devote  much  of  my 
time  to  a consideration  of 
where  we  can  find  narratives 


that  would  give  point  to  edu- 
cation. And  here  I should  like 
to  suggest  two  possibilities. 

The  first,  I call  the  story  of 
the  Spaceship  Earth.  This  is 
the  story  erf  human  beings  as 
stewards  of  the  Earth,  caretak- 
ers of  a vulnerable  space  cap- 
sule. It  Is  a relatively  new 
narrative,  not  folly  developed, 
but  it  is  a story  that  evokes  in 
young  people  a sense  of  res- 
ponsibility and  commitment 
And  it  is  a story  that  has  the 

power  to  bind  people.  It  makes 
the  Idea  of  racism  both  irrele- 
vant and  ridiculous,  and  it 
makes  dear  the  interdepen- 
dence of  human  beings  and 
their  need  for  solidarity.  If 
any  part  erf  the  spaceship  is 
poisoned,  then  all  suffer; 


which  is  to  say  that  the  extinc- 

1 don  of  the  rain  forest  is  not  a 

Brazilian  problem,  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  oceans  is  not  a 
Miami  problem,  the  depletion 
erf  the  ozone  layer  Is  not  an 
Australian  problem  It  follows 
from  this  that  genocide  is  not 
a Bosnian  problem,  hunger 
not  a Somalian  problem,  polit- 
ical oppression  not  a Chinese 
problem.  “Never  send  to  know 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls."  John 
Donne  wrote.  “It  tolls  for 
thee.”  If  ever  there  was  a nar- 
rative to  animate  that  idea, 
the  Earth  as  our  one  and  only 
spaceship  is  it 
This  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  It  is  a story  of  j 
interdependence  and  global 
cooperation,  of  what  is  at  the  I 
core  of  humanness;  a story  1 


that  depicts  waste  and  indif- 
ference as  evil,  that  requires 
a vision  of  the  future  and  a 
commitment  to  the  present 
A second  possible  narrative 
is  one  I call  the  story  cf  the 
Fallen  Angel  I use  a religious 
metaphor  here  to  emphasise 
the  point  that  what  I shall 
describe  Is  not  merely  a 
method  or  an  epistemology 
but  a narrative,  and  one  erf 
almost  universal  acceptance 


THIS  WSKS  essayist,  Ns3 
Postman,  is  one  at  America's 
sharpest,  most  angNpinB  «*■ 
tinl  critics.  Best  tawwn  in 
Britain  for  Aimotag  Oursohras 
to  Death  (Methuen),  a power- 
ful critique  of  television’s  fan- 
pact,  his  books  include  The 


The  story,  as  it  is  told  in 
various  places  forms,  is 
essentially  as  follows;  if  perfec- 
tion is  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  universe,  it  is  assumed 
to  exist  in  God.  There  may 
have  been  a timp  when  hitman 
beings  were  perfect,  but  at 
some  point,  for  various 
reasons,  their  powers  were  di- 
minished, so  that  they  were 
forced  to  live  forever  in  a state 

Of  hnparfhfit  understanding. 

Indeed,  for  us  to  believe  that 
we  are  BnflHfc*.  or  perfect,  is. 
among  thp  most  serious  sins  of 
which  we  are  capable.  The 
Greeks  called  thp  gin  “hubris”. 
The  Christians  nail  it  “pride”. 
Scientists  rail  it  “dogmatism". 

The  major  them*  of  the 
story  is  that  hitman  beings 
tnakp  mistakes.  AH  the  time.  It 
is  our  nature  to  malm  mis- 
takes. We  can  scarcely  let  an 
hour  go  by  without  making 
one.  In  this  essay,  I am  fairly 
sure  I have  made  at  least  two 
or  three,  and  I would  not  be 
surprised  if  some  of  you  have 
noticed.  That  we  may  be  mis- 
taken. and  probably  are,  is  the 

mejmtng  gf  the  “fall"  in  the 

Fallen  Angel.  The  meaning  of 
“angel"  is  that  we  are  capable 
of  correcting  our  mistakes, 
provided  that  we  proceed 
without  hubris,  pride  or  dog- 
matism; provided  that  we  ac- 
cept our  cosmic  status  as  the 
error-prone  species. 

Were  the  story  of  the  Fallen 
Angel  taken  seriously  in 
school,  we  would  have  a cur- 
riculum that  does  not  see 
knowledge  as  a fixed  commod- 
ity. but  as  an  on-going 
struggle  to  overcome  human 
error.  In  fact,  the  curriculum 
would  be  the  study  erf  error 
and  our  heroic  efforts  to  over- 
come it  Our  students  would 
know  that  their  textbooks  are 
filled  with  errors,  their  teach- 
ers’ minds  are  filled  with 
errors,  their  own  beliefs  filled 
with  errors.  But  they  would 
not  be  disheartened  or 
shamed,  for  they  would  know 
that  in  learning,  we  may  cor- 
rect our  errors,  and  that  the 
worst  sin  is  to  immunise  our- 
selves against  correction. 
Such  a curriculum  would 
have  as  its  purpose  to  cure 
ourselves  of  the  belief  to  abso- 
lute knowledge,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  that  we  are 
dangerous  to  ourselves  and 
others  when  we  aspire  to  the 
knowledge  of  gods. 

The  Spaceship  Earth  and 
the  Story  of  Human  Error  are 
two  possible  narratives.  In  my 
book.  The  End  of  Education. 
I’ve  included  three  more,  and 
have  also  suggested  how  we 
might  go  about  malting  any 
one  of  these  the  central,  orga- 
nising story  of  schooL 

I do  not  claim  that  these  are 
the  best  we  can  come  up  with. 
Certainly,  they  do  not  ex- 
haust the  possibilities,  only 
my  own  Imagination  I do 
claim,  however,  that  we  need 
to  begin  and  to  sustain  a con- 
versation about  the  meta- 
physical basis  of  schooling, 
and  we  must,  in  the  end,  find 
narratives  that  are  worthy  of 
such  an  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  enterprise.  In  any 
case,  this  much  is  dear,  at 
least  to  me:  without  a tran- 
scendent and  honourable  pur- 
pose. schooling  must  come  to 
an  end.  and  the  sooner  we  are 
done  with  it,  the  better.  With 
such  a purpose,  schooling  be- 
comes the  central  Institution 
through  which  the  yonng 
may  find  reasons  for  continu- 
ing to  educate  themselves. 
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Martin  Kettle 


RAPHAEL  Samuel's  fu- 
neral in  Hlghgate  Cem- 
etery this  week  seemed 
more  than  just  the  funeral  of 
a very  remarkable  man  who 
has  died  far  too  early,  at  the 
age  of  61.  It  seemed  almost 
like  the  fbneral  of  a way  of 
thinking  and  a wake  for  an 
era  of  the  human  spirit  To 
those  of  us  who  do  not  believe 
to  resurrection,  it  had  a kind 
of  wider  finality. 

If  you  didn’t  know  Raphael 
Samuel,  or  if  his  name  means 
nothing  to  you,  which  will  be 
the  case  for  many  readers, 
then  I fear  it  will  be  hard  to 
nvpiain  why  this  December 
death  seemed  so  much  more 
than  usually  conclusive.  Sam- 
uel was  a learned  and  omniv- 
orously  enthusiastic  histo- 
rian. He  was  a tutor  of  many 
generations  of  working-class 
students  at  Ruskto  College, 
an  inspirational  participant 
in  many  networks,  and  a man 
whose  intellectual  and  politi- 
cal passions  were  rooted  in 
socialism,  to  scholarship,  and 
to  an  unbounded  love  for  the 
infinite  and  messy  detail  of 

human  life 

Yet  even  if  you  didn't  know 
him,  he  probably  left  his 
mark  on  the  way  that  you 
think  about  the  world.  Sam- 
uel had  an  unconditional  in- 
terest in  the  past  He  believed 
that  history  was  not  merely  a 
tale  of  kings,  queens  and  gov- 
ernments, nor  even  erf  the 
long  march  of  the  dispos- 
sessed towards  a society  of  all 
for  all.  though  he  was  hugely 
interested  in  both.  He  loved 
people’s  memories  and  inher- 
itances, yours,  mine,  his  own. 
everyone's.  Through  his  work 
to  the  Ruskto  History  Work- 
shop, be  was,  in  spite  of  his 
apparent  aversion  to  his  own 
celebrity,  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  modem  recla- 
mation of  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. That  book  of  your  dis- 
trict in  old  photographs  is  his 
legacy,  just  as  much  as  the 
more. learned  books  of  his 
own  that  he  never  quite 
seemed  to  finish. 

He  wanted  to  be  buried  in 
Hlghgate  Cemetery  and  when 
his  final  illness  was  diagnosed 
he  had  made  sure  that  he 
would  be.  The  choice,  as  Stu- 
art Hall  said  In  his  graveside 
speech,  was  massively  reso- 
nant This  comer  of  Hlghgate 
may  not  be  London's  equiva- 
lent of  the  mur  desfederes  in 
Paris’s  P&re-Lachaise,  yet  it  is 
the  right  place  to  lay  to  rest 
both  a passionate  socialist  and 
a nonpareil  chronicler  of  Vic- 
torian London. 

Winter,  too.  is  the  right 
time  to  bury  the  dead.  A 
lonely  time  erf  toner  warmth 
and  outer  cold.  We  arrived  in 
our  ones  and  twos,  murmur- 
ing our  greetings,  looking  to 


see  who  else  was  there,  and 
lining  the  muddy  and  grav- 
elled avenue  that  winds  its 
way  across  the  damp  and 
wooded  hillside  graveyard. 
Familiar  figures  from  what 
was  once  the  New  Left  bent 
nervously  to  lift  his  coffin 
from  the  hearse  and  then 
carry  it.  with  its  huge  bunch 
of  blood-red  roses,  on  his  last 
march. 

There  was  a lone  piper.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  no  mat- 
ter. We  shuffled  sDently  along 
the  path  that  takes  you  past 
Karl  Marx's  mysteriously 
troublesome  monument,  past 
the  lesser  and  later  tombs  of 
socialists  who  jostle  to  lie  in 
Marx's  shadow,  and  upwards 
past  the  memorials  to  those 
who  are  merely  part  of  the 
haphazard  society  that  inhab- 
its all  urban  cemeteries.  Then, 
in  a high  corner  looking  down 
over  London,  we  took  up  our 
places  as  best  we  could,  while 
Hall  and  the  others  delivered 
their  fine  tributes  and  read 
heart-stopping  words  by 
Auden,  MacNeice,  Emily 
Bronte  and  John  Donne. 

We  didn't  sing.  Now  there's 
a telltale  sign  of  the  confu- 
sions of  the  English  left  in 
1996.  We  have  no  equivalent  in 
this  country  of  Eternal  Mem- 
ory. The  Internationale  would 
not  have  been  truthful  any 
longer,  though  I bet  that  all  erf 
us  who  were  there  knew  the 
words.  Nor,  for  different 
reasons,  would  a Christian 
hymn  have  done  for  this  secu- 
lar Jew,  though  a hymn  would 
have  come  very  naturally 
among  well-educated  atheists 
of  a certain  age.  At  least  we 
should  have  sung  Jerusalem 
or,  even  better.  England  Arise. 


Figures  from  what 
was  once  the  New 
Left  bent  nervously 
to  lift  his  coffin 


And  yet  that's  just  it  We 
cannot  honestly  sing  such 
songs  now.  We  remember  the 
words  and  they  move  us 
greatly,  but  I don't  think 
many  people  believe  in  them 
any  more.  A new  Jerusalem? 
Pardon  me  while  1 turn  my 
New  Labour  manifesto  to  the 
wall.  England  Arise?  The  long, 
long  night  is  not  over  and 
perhaps  it  never  will  be.  Per- 
haps, perish  the  thought,  it 
isn't  really  night  after  alL  Per- 
haps too,  as  A JP  Taylor  once 
wrote.  England  has  risen  all 
the  samp  and  so,  in  a way,  it 
doesn't  matter  so  much  now 
as  it  once  did. 

Mourners  tend  to  have  grey 
hair.  Certainly  a lot  of  those 
who  were  there  on  Wednesday 
seemed  to  have.  When  you  go 
to  any  funeral  you  ask  your- 
self worrying  questions,  like 
whether  anything  survives 
and  whether  it  all  mattered  as 
much  as  it  seemed  in  your  hot 
youth.  I cannot  believe  that 
anyone  who  was  in  Hlghgate 
Cemetery  last  Wednesday  did 
not  ask  themselves  such  ques- 
tions under  the  benevolent 
shadow  of  Karl  Marx.  I cannot 
believe  that  many  of  than 
came  up  with  stories  with 
happy  endings.  I suspect  that 
Raphael  would  not  have  done 
so  either. 

It  isn’t  just  romantic  Ireland 
that’s  dead  and  gone.  Ifs 
romantic,  optimistic,  every- 
man’s  England  too.  Some  day, 
like  the  sleeping  knights 
under  the  hill  who  provide  the 
most  potent  image  to  English 
legend,  perhaps  they  will  rise 
again.  But  not,  I thought  In 
the  cemetery,  in  our  lifetime. 
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By  Trafalgar  square  in  th 
of  the  West  End 


in  the  heart 


£68  Kensington  Palace  aa/rac  **** 

Minutes  from  Ken.  High  Sl  & Knkteferidee 


£70  The  Grosvenor  aa**** 

Victoria  & Buckingham  Palace 

£ 72  Mount  Royal  AA/RAC**** 

Marble  Ardh,oreHoolang  Oxford  Street 

£72  Royal  Horseguards  AA/RAC**** 

Central  loqrion  near  Trafalgar  Square 
Prices  quoted  are  fir  By  Jeeves.  For  Grease  add  12; 
fir  Oliver!  end  Mitt  Saigon  add  14. 

Special  inclusive  rate  for  children  under  16 
sharing  a room  with  2 adults:  By  Jeeves  £JJ, 
Grease  £35,  Miss  Saigon  & Oliver!  £37. 

To  book  ask  your  Travel  Agent  to  contact  HigUife  or  call 

0113  244  5500 
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Canny  operator . . Geoff  Molcahy,  who  has  been  accused  of  being  “captions  to  the  twint  of  corporate  Inactivity”  PHOTOGRAPH:  Gary  Wunr 


A workhorse  glad  to  be  grey 


Reputations 


ROGER  COWE  on 
the  man  who 
played  Santa  at 
Woohvorth’s 


Geoff  molcahy 
is  the  nearest  the 
business  world 
gets  to  Father 
Christmas.  As 
chief  executive  of  the  King- 
fisher group  he  is  in  charge  of 
Woolworth,  which  takes  a 
tenth  of  its  £L4  billion  annual 
turnover  In  Christmas  week, 
selling  10-5  per  cent  of  Brit- 
ain's toys,  145  per  cent  of 
this  Christmas’s  CDs,  bytes 
and  videos,  and  a fair  chunk 
of  festive  chocolates. 

Yet  Molcahy  is  about  as  Car 
as  you  can  get  from  a jolly 


Santa.  Tan  and  slim  with  sur- 
prising ginger-blond-hair,  the 

thought  of  him  ever  uttering 

the  immortal  “Ho,  Ho.  Ho”  is 
quite  absurd.  A subdued  “No, 
No,  No”  would  be  more  like 
it,  as  he  turns  down  some 
business  project  after  weeks 
of  careful  deliberation. 

He  is  not  one  of  those 
retailers  who  worked  their 
way  up  from  the  shop  floor  and 
can’t  aiter  a store  without  ad- 
justing the  displays.  Indeed, 
one  of  that  1980s  breed  told 
him:  “You’ll  never  be  a real 
retailer,  you’ve  got  an  MBA." 

Mulcahy  is  a businessman, 
with  all  the  grejmess  that  con- 
veys. “One  of  the  10  most  te- 
dious men  in  the  world,” 
snapped  one  critic.  He  has  a 
wry  sense  of  humour,  but  the 
jokes  are  usually  kept  to  him- 
self He  used  to  tell  managers 
that  business  should  be  ftm 
and  that  the  ma-rim  about  it 
being  better  to  take  part  was 
completely  wrong.  “I  believe 
in  winning,”  he  says. 

His  passion  is  far  profit 
margins,  stock  turnover,  the 
supply  chain  — and  for  work. 
He  works  a day  and  a half 
every  day,  as  one  former  col- 
league put  it,  and  drops  into 
the  stores  at  weekends. 

“If  you  go  out  and  trot 
around  you  can  spot  things 
faster  than  you  can  with  oom- 


Kingflsher  takes  flight 
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Mulcahy’s  way  with  figures 
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THE  struggling  Wool- 

I worth  was  bought 
in  1982  by  a Htumrfai  con- 
sortium, Paternoster, 
which  injected  a new  team 
Including  Geoff  Mulcahy  as 
finance  director. 

Mulcahy  moved  up  to 
chief  executive  in  1984.  He 
oversaw  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  B&Q  and  acquired 
Comet.  In  1986  he  fared  a 
takeover  Md  frrwn  Dixons 
which  was  narrowly  de- 
feated- The  Superdrug 
chain  was  acquired  and  the 


group’s  name  was  changed 
to  Kingfisher  In  1988.  Wool- 
worth  store  ranges  were 
wit  nh  h the  colling  contin- 
ued, releasing  cash  for  in- 
vestment in  B&Q. 

In  1989  Mulcahy’s  at- 
tempt to  buy  Dixons  failed. 
He  bought  French  electri- 
cal retailer  Darty  in  1993.  ' 

Recession  hit  BAQ  and 
finnwat,  and  allumph  to  up- 
date Wootworth’s  systems 
led  to  chaos.  Mxdcahy  has 
spent  the  last  couple  of  years 

repairing  the  damage. 


pufcer  systems.”  he  says.  “And 
the  staff  need  to  fed  impor- 
tant If  they  don't,  the  busi- 
ness won't  run  property.” 

In  the  1980s,  when  Ralph 
Hatpero,  Terence  Conran  and 
George  Davies  bestrode  the 
high  street,  greyness  seemed 


a disadvantage.  But  King- 
fisher’s management  con- 
trolled expansion  in  the  good 
times  and  when  recession 
came  was  stfll  plodding  along 
while  Burton,  Storehouse  and 
Next  courted  bankruptcy. 
Then  Woolworth  went  hay- 
wire at  Christmas  1994,  DIY 
market  leader  B4Q  suffered 


from  the  housing  downturn 
and  a price  war.  Comet  com 
tinned  to  bleed  compared  to 
arch-rival  Dixons  and  even 
Superdrug  seemed  to  lose  its 
way.  Several  directors  de- 
parted and  Mulcahy  was  de- 
moted ftxxn  chairman  to  chief 
executive. 

Now  Kingfisher  has 
bounced  back,  with  the  City 
expecting  a 80  per  cent  leap  to 
record  profits  when  Mulcahy 
delivers  his  next  figures  in 
the  spring.  But  there  are  stfll 
those  who  doubt  Mulcahy's 
abilities,  citing  indecisive- 
ness, inscrutability  and  the 
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feet  1Hnt,  damn  it  all.  tha 

chap’s  not  a retailer. 

He  shows  a trace  of  irrita- 
tion at  this:  “What  is  a 
retailer?  A lot  of  businesses 


Or  Cal  Direct 


01282  777  111 


have  been  built  by  personal- 
ities. Ait  you  have  to  have 
fly  abfflty  to  translate  ideas 
into  something  that  works. 

‘T  don’t  gp  along  with  the. 
persauaJfty-cuIt,  but  I 
trledtto  hnfld  ai.  business  and 
manage  it  profitably.  It  needs 
a high  degree  of  professional- 
ism, but  you  have  to  have  a 
love  of  the  business. 

He  would  probably  be  as  en- 
thusiastic about  running  a 
ball-bearing  plant,  an  oil  com- 
pany  or  a sugar  fectory  — 
which  Is  what  he  did,  at  Esso, 
Norton  Abrasives  and  British 
Sugar  before  becoming  part  of 
the  team  which  bought  Wool- 
worth  In  1962. 

Some  observers  believe 
Mulcahy’s  retailing  creden- 
tials were  confirmed  after 
things  went  tuning  in  tiw 
1990s.  The  group  had  been  gal- 
vanised by  a takeover  bid 
from  Dixons  in  1986 and,  with 
file  financial  and  remmimica- 
tton  skills  of  Archie  Norman, 
became  a City  favourite.  Then 
Archie  left  to  sort  out  Asda 
and  as  one  observer  pot  it 
“Geoff  went  to  sleep  a bit” 

In  1993,  under  pressure  to 
split  Ms  role  as  chairman  and 
chief  executive,  Mulcahy 
nhrmao  the  chair,  bringing  fa  a 
Marks  & Spencer  executive  as 
chief  elective. 

“He  made  the  wrong  move. 
He  should  have  got  a strong 
neo-executive  chairman.  He 
was  always  going  to  be  inter- 
fering,” says  one  analyst 

Last  year's  bloodbath, 
returned  Mulcahy  to  the  driv- 
ing seat.  Profits  have 
bounced  back,  but  how  much, 
is  that  due  to  Mulcahy  and 
how  much  a natural'  bounce 
as  mistakes  woe  put  right 
and  file  economy  improved? 


Even  admirers  agree  that 
Mnifliiiy  js  cautious  to  file 
paint  of  corporate  inactivity. 
But  bis  caution  has  some- 
times been  proved  right. 
When  the  buy-in  group  was 
doing  its  sums  before  bidding 
for  Woolworth,  Mulcahy 
chafed  at  the  assumption  that 
they  could  achieve  fln»  6 per 
safes  growth  needed  to 
the  takeover  work.  He 
was  right,  but  astonishing 
success  at  B&Q.  saved  the 
venture. 

Reluctance  to  make  a deci- 
sion may  also  have  lost  oppor 
families,  such  as  the  Staples 


office  products  joint  venture. 
One  analyst  says:  “He’s  a 
great  strategic  thinker  but  he 
fekffs  fer  too  Tnog  to  mnicp  up 

hie  mind  1 


COMMUNICATION 
skills  are  not  his 
strong  point.  Nigel 
Whittaker,  Mul- 
cahy’s main  inter- 
mediary with  the  outside 
world  until  he  fen  victim  in 
the  cfearout,  acknowledges 
the  difficulty:  “He  has  an 
understated  style  of  commn- 
rricatian  which  requires  a 


skilled  listener. 

Others  are  less  land:  “He’ll 
say:  The  thing  you’ve  got  to 
remember  is. . .’  and  go  an  at 
great  length  giving  the 
answer  to  some  other  ques- 
tion.” . 

Mulcahy  lets  the  figures  tell 
the  story.  T don’t  make  a 
song  and  dance.  It's  not -my 
way.  But  1 have  a record  to  be 
proud  of.  We  have  built  a very 
successful  business.  In  1982  it 
was  worth  about  £300  millitm. 
Now  it’s  worth  about 
£4bflliaa.” 


He  is  still  not  satisfied.  On 
Wednesday  he  will  be  tucking 
into  his  turkey.  But  he  win 
be  thinking:  “However  well 
we  have  done  this  Christmas, 
well  do  better  next  year.” 


Industry 
shapes  up 
to  future 


Continued  from  page  20 

face  of  British  industry,  led 
by  a portfolio  of  photographs 
by  DonMcPhee. 

As  the  election  campaign 


sets  under  way,  the  series  is 

an  attempt  to  mark  where 
British  manufacturing  ready 
stands  as  the  millennium 
nears. 

On  these  pages  we  canvass 
the  views  of  five  leading  fig* 
ures  in  industry  on  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of 


manufacturing  today. 

As  politicians  know,  any 
view  Is  highly  selective.  What 
is  surprising  is  the  degree  of 
consensus  that  emerges  from 
the  enmwwftjfltors.  Often  they 
light  on  similar  terrain. 

There  is  a feeling  of  consid- 
erable optimism  that  even 
with  a shrunken  manufactur- 
ing work  force  more  British 
i-nmpnniw  have  a greater 
rfianw>  of  joining  the  top 
ranks  of  world  competitive- 
ness. There  Is  a feeling,  too, 
that  Britain  can  stfll  narrow 
the  productivity  gap  which 
has  left  it  lagging  so  fer  be- 
hind its  most  important 
competitors. 

If  they  cannot  agree  that 
the  privatised  utilities  are  de- 
livering cheaper  energy  and 
telecoms  services  to  industry 
— a moot  point  — then  they 
do  both  acknowledge  that 
British  Steel  has  prospered  as 
a privatised  firm,  and  one 
which  can  be  relatively  san- 
guine about. a sales-sapping 
appreciation  of  sterling  in  the 


knowledge  that  many  of  Its 
competitors  have  a long  way 
to  go  to  match  its  efficiencies. 

Even  if  they  argue  over  the 
quality  of  jobs  brought  in  on 
the  inward  investment  boom, 
they  can  recognise  the  galva- 
nising effect  of  inward  invest- 
ment cai  work  practices. 

There  is.  above  all,  agree- 
ment that  there  are  two  real 
threats  to  Britain’s  perfor- 
mance in  the  new  century:. its 
Inability  to  bolster  fife  small 


and  medium-steed  company 
sector— -the  rally  place  In  an 

economy  convulsed  by  oig- 
company  downsizing  where 
real  employment  growth  can 

come  — and  a fear  that  unless 

Britain  sorts  out  its  priorities 
In  education  and  vocational 
training  it  will  be  perma- 
nently hobbled. 

Britain’s  industrial  perfor- 
mance may  be  showing  signs 
of  improvement,  but  it  is  salu- 
tary that  already  — so  soon 
into  an  economic  upswing 
and  with  unemployment 
apparently  on  a downward 
trend  — business  organisa- 
tions are  warning  that  the 
spectre  of  skills  shortages  has 
returned. 

Industrialists  no  longer  talk 
only  of  improving  adult  train- 
ing programmes  as  a sort  of 
panacea  for  better  perfor- 
mance. Now  they  are  arguing 
about  secondary  and  primary 
schools,  and  refusing  to  be  de- 
pressed as  the  political  par- 
ties vie  recklessly  for  political 
advantage  over  this  crucial 


Yet  the  one  issue  which  is 
only  now  struggling  on  to  the 
agenda  Is  job  insecurity  — a 
feature  of  both  the  manufac- 
turing and  the  service  sectors 
whose  effect  on  economic  per- 
formance and  competitive- 
ness, some  believe,  has 
scarcely  been  guessed  at 

The  price  of  Britain’s  much 
vaunted  flexible  labour  mar- 
ket — with  the  dramatic  shift 
to  part-time,  temporary  and 
short-term  contract  work  — 
has  been  a sort  of  institution- 
alised insecurity  as  familiar 
to  shop-floor  workers  as 
middle  managers. 

It  can  only  be  a matter  of 
Hm»  before  the  manufactur- 
ers who  are  building  long- 
term partnerships  with  their 
suppliers  realise  that  a simi- 
lar contract  with  their  em- 
ployees is  the  only  way  to 
guarantee  performance,  par- 
ticipation and  success. 


Shareholders 
are  bleeding 
companies  dry 


AM  struck  by  the  weak- 
nesses rather  than  the 
strengths  of  British  Indus- 
try. The  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  pretty  dire  and  I 
worry  that  it  Is  not  only 
negative  In  manufacturing 
but  In  services  as  welL 

The  Government  white 
paper  on  competitiveness 
was  right.  The  challenge  is 
to  raise  the  level  of  under- 
achievers to  the  level  of  the 
best  in  the  world.  But  the 
Government  has  no  plans 
to  do  that.  British,  compa- 
nies underperform  on 
training  so  why  are  there 
no  inducements  to  Im- 
prove? I would  go  for  a 
modem  levy/grant  system 
to  fund  more  training. 

There  are  some  good  per- 
formers, bat  In  too  many 
areas  we’re  dependent  on 
imports,  and  UK-based 
companies  lack  large  world 
market  share.  This  should 
be  a top  priority  for  any 
government. 

One  of  the  challenges  go- 
ing Into  the  is 

to  tackle  the  shareholders 
who  bleed  too  much  money 
from  companies.  That 
means  lowering  the  rate  of 
return  and  encouraging  in- 
vestment in  people  and  in 
new  equipment.  We  also 
have  to  get  away  from  old 
adversarial  attitudes.  Em- 
ployers and  company  direc- 
tors conld  start  by  realising 

thgt  huge  pay  Increases  are 
perceived  as  demoralising 
and  cynical  by  employees. 


John  Monks,  TUC 

general  secretary 


Flexibility 
has  become 
a strength 


ONE  of  the  main  strengths 
of  British  industry  that 
has  become  apparent  in  the 
past  few  years  Is  the  more 
flexible  use  of  labour  — and 
that  is  particularly  good  news 
in  an  upturn. 

Companies  are  much  more 
aware  of  training  and  devel- 
opment needs  for  the  work 
force  and  seem  to  be  spending 
more  money  on  training,  so 
they  are  getting  better  value 
out  of  staff  But  our  members 
have  clear  concerns  about  the 
education  system  and  the 
Quality  of  people  companies 
have  to  work  with. 

Devaluation  in  1992  was 
against  a background  of 
recession  but  exports  went  up 
and  imports  didn't  grow  as 
quickly,  so  now  we  are  opti- 
mistic whereas  10  to  15  years 
ago  we  were  depressed.  Deal- 
ing with  devaluation  may  not 
be  a weakness,  but  how  indus- 
try will  respond  to  the  appre- 
ciation erf  sterling  could  be. 

Although  the  productivity 
gap  between  Britain  and 
other  countries  has  nar- 
rowed, one  short-term  weak- 
ness of  manufacturing 
through  this  recovery  is  weak 
Investment.  It  is  a worry  that 
if  investment  is  not  high 
enough  we  will  not  get  the 
pick-up  in  supply,  and  that 
could  lead  to  capacity  con- 
straints. 

And  investment  is  not  just 
investment  by  companies.  In- 
adequate investment  in  infra- 
structure could  make  life 
very  difficult  for  UK  firms. 


Kate  Barker,  chief 
economist,  CBl 


Chirac  seeking  flexible  friends 


Euro  Eye 


Mark  Milner 
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ONE  of  the  questions 
France's  president  Jao- 
ques  Chirac  will  have 
to  chew  on  over  Christmas  Is 
who  to  appoint  to  the  Banque 
de  France’s  monetary  coun- 
cil. Two  of  the  hinfrstnmg 
council  responsible  for  set- 
ting French  interest  rates 
have  to  be  reappointed  or 
replaced  by  the  beginning  of 
January.- 

The  process  is  being 
watched  with  particular  in- 
terest by  the  flnanfftai  mar- 
kets and  is  apparently  prov- 
ing complicated  because  the 
three  men  who  have  the  job  of 
nominating  would-be  mem- 
bers are  divided. 

Under  the  present  struc- 


ture, the  names  of  candidates 
are  pot  forward  by  Senate 

president  Rene  Memory,  Ms 
counterpart  in  the  lower 
house,  Ph  ill  foe  Seguin,  and 
Jean  Mattaoli.  bead  of 'the 
Economic  and  Social  Conucfl. 


Normally  they  would  he  ex- 
pected to  put  forward  a slate 
of  six  names  from  which.  Mr 
Chirac  would  choose  two. 
This  time  the  three  are  so 
split  that  they  are  each  put- 
ting forward  their  own  lists  of 
two. 

The  decision  on  who  to  ap- 
point to  file  council  will  be 
seen  as  a key  policy  signal 
According  to  an  analysis  by 
file  French  hank;  Paribas,  the 
nine-strong  council  is  domi- 
nated by  those  who  believe  in 
the  tough  policy  of  the  franc 
fort  end  file  interest 'policy 
needed  to  sustain  the  franc’s 
position  against  the  German 
mark.  Paribas  reckons  six  of 
the  council  are  hawks,  two 
are  doves  and  one  is  de- 
scribed as  neutral  to  dovish. 

That  has  kept  the  balance  of 
power  within  the  council 
firmly  in  favour  of  tbs  franc 
Jbrt,  despite  pressures  within 
France  for  a softer  currency 
stance. 

Critics  of  the  franc  fart  ar- 
gue that  allowing  the  cur- 


rency to  take  the  strain  would 

allow  tiie  Banque  de  France 
to  cut  ■ short  term  interest 
rates,  which  in  turn  would 
help  stir  France's  sluggish 
economy  into  sufficient 
growth  to  make  a sizeable 
dent  in  the  couotiy’s  unem- 
ployment total. 

But  both  the  council  mem- 
bers whose  terms  expire  nest 
month,  banker  Bruno  de 
Maulde  and  former  journalist 
Jem  Boissonnat,  are  deemed 
to  be  In  the  hawks’  camp.  If 
^ were  replaced  by  doves 

then  the  balance  of  power 
would  be  murii  more  delicate. 
Given  the  views  of  Mr  Seguin 
who  campaigned  for  a no  vote 
m meFrench referendum  on 
Maastricht  and  who  favours  a 
weamr  franc  and  lower  rates, 
tor  Chirac  Is  likely  to 
the  option  of  changing  the 
prevailing  climate  of  opinion 
■within  the  council. 

. also  be  aware  that 

he  wffl  not  get  a further  op- 
portunity until  1999 

The  snag  for  Mr  Chirac  Is 
tifat  while  there  is  Increasing 
domestic  support  for  an  eas- 
mg  ccfb&jmncjbrt  policy,  his 
European  partners  — not 
Justin  Germany  — are  tm 
likely  to  be  Impressed  by  such 

amove. 


German  commentators  are 
already  critical,  for  example, 
or  the  French  pressure  to 
build  more  “flexibility"  Into 

pie  stability  which  is  meant 
to  ensure  post-monetary 
J“}on  budgetary  rectitude 
and  would  be  quick  to  pounce 
°n  any  further  evidence  of 
what  might  be  interpeted  as 
French  backsliding. 

Mr  QUrac  is  unlikely  to 
“hd  the  alternatives  politi- 
cally fiimaallMn  t _ 


to  a number  of 
economists,  however,  that 
™ld  require  a thorough 
reform  of  the  labour  market 

likely,  would  be  to  try  to  sol- 

S^^hopetheSonoSr 

Jl?  8U®?ently  to  dent 
ras  Jobless  total  — though 
French  patience  may  prove 

Perhaps  the  best  Mr  Chirac 
«“hqpef0r  is  a Christmas 
Jhe  Americans 
larTW™1  a stronger  dot 
would  help  both  the 
and  the  French  on 
^currency  and  interest  rate 

.^Inthe  meantime  Mr  Chirac 
have  a few 
“gjWe  friends  in  the  right 
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Imro  levies  record  compensation  sum  over  fund-management  scandal  - with  hefty  fine  still  to  come 

Morgan  must  pay  £200m 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


UP  TO  90,000  inves- 
tors in  unit  trusts 
operated  by  for- 
mer Morgan  Gren- 
fell fund  manager 
Peter  Young  stand  to  receive 
about  £200  million  in  the  big- 
gest compensation  pro- 
gramme ever  ordered  by  City 
regulators. 

The  pay-out,  which  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  the 
watchdog  Imro,  is  at 

reimbursing  all  unit  trust 
holders  who  lost  money 
through  Mr  Young's  unautho- 
rised investment  activities. 

The  move  follows  the  dis- 
covery of  “irregularities"  in 


the  running  of  three  invest- 
ment trusts  which  led  to -the 
sacking  of  Mr  Young.  The  38- 
year-old  Oxford  graduate  is 
under  investigation  by  the 
Serious  Fraud  Office  over  his 
alleged  role  in  establishing  a 
secret  web  of  companies,  in 
which  funds  placed  with  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  trusts  were  In- 
vested. Five  other  senior 
managers  have  been  sacked 
over  the  affair 
The  eventual  bill  for  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  seems  certain  to 
rise  further  as  the  Deutsche 
Bank  subsidiary  faces  the 
prospect  of  a huge  fine  from 
Imro  far  infringing  its  rules. 
Analysts  speculated  yester- 
day that  the  cost  to  Deutsche 
for  rehabilitating  the  reputa- 
tion of  one  of  Britain’s  lead- 


watchdog 

challenge 


Nicholas  Bannister 
on  the  High  Court’s 
landmark  ruling  for 
utilities  regulation 

RTTISH  Telecom’s  at- 
tempt to  curb  the 
(powers  of  industry 
regulator  Don 
Cruickshank  was  thrown  out 
yesterday  by  the  High  Court 
in  a landmark  decision  for 
utilities  regulation. 

The  telecom  group  had 
claimed  that  Mr  Cruickshank 
exceeded  his  authority  when 
he  successfully  sought  the  in- 
clusion in  BTs  licence  of  a 
catch-all  clause  outlawing 
anti-competitive  behaviour. 

But  Lord  Justice  Phillips 
and  Mr  Justice  Hooper  dis- 
missed BTs  application  for  a 
judicial  review,  poured  scorn 
on  some  of  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  BT,  and  ordered 
the  group  to  pay  Offers  cost. 

Their  decision  that  Mr 
Cruickshank.  the  director 
general  of  Oftel.  had  acted 
within  his  powers  win  open 
the  way  for  regulators  of 
other  utilities  to  include  simi- 
lar conditions  in  licences. 

The  most  immediate  need  is 
within  the  gas  and  electricity 
industries  which  are  moving 
towards  full  competition  in 
the  business  and  residential 
markets  from  April,  1998. 

Water  companies,  more  nat- 
ural local  monopolies  than 
their  gas  ahd  electricity  coun- 
terparts, are  also  facing  com- 
petition for  the  business  of 
large  commercial  users. 

John  Butler,  BTs  director 
of  regulatory  affairs,  said  a 
decision  whether  to  appeal 
would  be  taken  at  board  level 
probably  early  in  the  new 
year  even  though  the  new 
licence  amendment  comes 
into  effect  on  December  31. 

However  the  court  ruling, 
together  with  the  Govern- 
ment's granting  of  interna- 


tional fawiitii^  licences  to  US 
companies  earlier  this  week, 
would  be  “hdpfhl"  in  per- 
suading US  authorities  that 
there  were  no  competition 
barriers  to  BT's  planned 
£14  billion  takeover  of  MCI. 

BT  said  it  bad  spent  "wen 
under  £1  minion"  challenging 
the  legality  of  Mr  Crurck- 
shank’s  it  had  earlier 

said  tt  was  talcing  lugal  action 
because  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  public  and  shareholders  that 
the  extent  of  the  regulator’s 
powers  should  be  determined. 

Mr  Cruickshank  said  yes- 
terday’s ruling  ended  a period 
of  uncertainty  for  the  tele- 
communications industry.  He 
would  he  Including  the  fair 
trading  mndrHmig  in  tiie  li- 
cences of  other  operators. 
Oftel  had  made  its  decision  to 
remove  a large  proportion  of 
BTs  business  activities  from 
price  controls  conditional 
upon  the  group’s  acceptance 
of  tiie  new  fair  trading  clause. 
..  The  judges  rejected  claims 
that  Mr  Cruickshank  had 
usurped  the  authority  of  tiie 
Trade  and  Industry  Secretary 
and  the  Monopolies  Commis- 
sion and  that  the  new  clause 
was  not  sufficiently  specific 
and  could  be  used  to  break  up 
its  telecom  network. 

They  dismissed  as  “ab- 
surd” a claim  by  BTs  QC, 
Roger  Henderson,  that  the 
wording  of  the  new  clause 
meant  it  could  have  an  effect 
outside  the  telecom  industry 
for  which  Mr  Cruickshank 
had  responsibility.  The 
judges,  said  that  it  plainly 
only  applied  to  people  as 
“users  of  telecom  services”. 

Mr  Cruickshank  has  been 
frustrated  by  the  long  drawn- 
out  procedures  for  dealing 
with  allegations  of  anti-com- 
petitive behaviour  by  BT.  and 
wanted  a swifter  method  of 

^wiling  wrffh  norn  pin  Into 

BT  claimed  that  the  new 
clause  put  too  much  power  in 
tiie  hands  of  one  individual, 
giving  the  regulator  supreme 
power  In  competition  matters. 


1,200 Scots 
get  job  shock 
for  Christmas 


Celia  Weston  

Industrial  Correspondent 


Christ- 

n store  for  more 
200  workers  in 
were  yesterday 
int  or  told  their 
er  threat, 
larnial  and  staff 
shed  at  the  Nor- 
[ Kvaemer  Go- 
in  Glasgow  un- 
rders  can  be 
te  management 

y have  lost  their 
Scottish  bakery 
■ds.  Another  394 
! until  the  new 

the  company's 
a succeeded  in 
r for  the  chain’s 
I its  restaurant 

jvan,  one  of  Brit- 
ain ing  comner- 
Iders,  employs 
t said  the  delay 
ether  it  had  won 

rtv  work  had  left 

with  no  aXtema- 
irepare  for  the 
»y  need  to  be  cut 


Slgbjoro  EUingsen,  manag- 
ing director,  said:  1 very 
much  regret  haying  to  make 
this  announcement  on  the  eve 
of  the  Christmas  and  new  year 
holidays.  We  have  delayed  as 
long  as  we  possibly  could,  be- 
cause we  had  hoped  to  clinch  a 
major  order.”  The  strength  c£ 
the  pound  was  not  helping  the 
yard's  international  competi- 
tiveness, he  said. 

Go  van  is  completing  work 
oo  a mission  control  command 

vessel  for  commercial  satel- 
lites and  has  recently  won  an 
order  tor  a 36^00-tonne  chemi- 
cal carrier  to  be  delivered  in 

March  198a  but  it  has  no  other 
orders.  „ 

Staff  at  Crawfords,  founded 
in  1899,  were  warned  after  the 
firm  went  into  receivership  in 
September  that  a decision 

would  have  to  be  taken  on  job 


John  Laurie,  the  joint 
receiver  and  a partner  with 
Coopers  & Lybrand,  said:  “We 
have  explored  every  option 
available  to  seD  the  business  as 
going  concerns.  It  has  become 
impossible  to  continue  to  trade 
the  whole  business  and  unfor- 
tunately the  job  losses  are  a 
consequence  of  this.” 
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ing  fund  managers  could 
reach  £SOO  million.  This  is  be- 
cause tiie  £200  milljon  com- 
pensation package  comes  on 
top  of  the  £180  minion  spent 

by  Deutsche  Bank  to  out 
Morgan  Grenfell  by  buying 
back  unlisted  securities  held 
in  fluids  operated  by  Mr 
Young. 

Any  investor  with  money 
held  in  European  funds  oper- 
ated by  the  “TOgne”  rrmnngPT- 
between  August  L 1995  and 
September  5 this  year  win 
quality  for  compensation.  The 
aim  Is  to  give  Investors  the 
difference  between  the  money 
they  earat  from  the  troubled 
Morgan  Grenfell  trusts  and 
the  average  return  from  com- 
parable hinds. 

Morgan  Grenfell  said  yes- 


terday that  compensation 
package  underlined  its  com- 
mitment to  ensure  that  no  in- 
vestors would  suffer  losses. 

Imro  said  letters  would  be 
sent  to  all  Investors  detailing 
their  entitlement  to  compen- 
sation. Imro  director  nan  iai 
Waters  said:  “We  are  pleased 
that  these  discussions  have 
been  brought  to  a speedy  con- 
clusion. It  Is  in  the  interests 
of  investors  that  oompensa- 
tion  will  be  paid  without 
undue  delay.  Imro  believes 
that  fev»  agreement  is  a fair 
and  equitable  one  which  safe- 
guards the  interests  of  inves- 
tors.” • 

The  regulator  added  that 
the  pay-out  represented  the 
“difference  between  the  in- 
vestment return  from  their 


Morgan  Grenfell  fimd  and  the 
investment  return  provided 
by  a specially  compiled  index 
of  comparable  fends  from  Mi- 
cropal  data  addition.  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  win  be  paying 
Interest  on  the  compensation 
payments.” 

The  package  represents  by 
far  th»  biggest  compensation 
levied  by  Imro.  This  year. 
Save  & Prosper  was  ordered 
to  return  £69,000  to  investors, 
while  Credit  Suisse  paid  out 
£18,000. 

Neither  Imro  nor  Morgan 
Grenfell  would  specify  the 
size  of  the  compensation 
package.  Sources  close  to  the 
negotiations  confirm,  how- 
ever, that  the  figure  is  around 
£200  million. 

imro  declined  to  speculate 


on  how  much  the  company  is 
likely  to  be  fined. 

Previous  penalties  ordered 
by  the  regulator  include  a 
£740,000  fine  on  Noble 
Lowndes  in  1993.  Senior  exec- 
utives involved  in  the  Bar- 
ings Bank  scandal  were  fined 
only  £10,000  each. 

The  compensation  was  an- 
nounced after  an  exhaustive 

investigation  by  Imro,  includ- 
ing Inquiries  into  the  rede  of 
Michael  Dobson,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  whole  invest- 
ment banking  operation  and  a 

director  of  Deutsche  Bank. 

It  is  also  concerned  that 
framer  trustees  of  Morgan 
Grenfell  Asset  Management 
may  not  have  exercised  with 
sufficient  diligence  their  faRk 
as  trustees. 
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On  the  waterfront ...  the  sacked  Liverpool  dockers  picketing  the  port  gates 

Sacked  dockers  reject  offer 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DON  McPHEE 


Northern  Industrial 
Correspondent 


THE  MERSEY  dockers 
sacked  15  months  ago 
yesterday  threatened 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Har- 
bour Company  with  an  inter- 
national boycott  after  over- 
whelmingly rejecting  their 
former  employer’s  final  peace 
offer. 

Dockers  voted  400  to  14 


against  accepting  a pay  and 
jobs  package  offering  £28,000 
to  329  former  MDHC  employ- 
ees. sacked  after  refusing  to 
cross  another  company’s 
picket  line.  They  were  also  of- 
fered the  chance  to  apply  for 
up  to  40  jobs  in  the  port 
After  the  mass  meeting  in 
Liverpool,  dockers'  leaders 
said  the  men  remained  deter- 
mined that  all  500  people 
sacked  — including  those  dis- 
missed by  other  port  employ- 
ers — should  be  given  the 


chance  of  work.  The  rejection 
will  mean  unrelenting  picket- 
ing at  dock  gates.  Dockers’ 
leaders  will  call  for  an  inter- 
national boycott  of  the  port  of 
Liverpool  on  January  20. 

Jimmy  Nolan.  Chairman  of 
the  port  shop  stewards,  said: 
‘That  means  there  will  be  a 
deterioration  in  the  financial 
position  of  the  MDHC,  which 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  per- 
suade them  to  negotiate  our 
reinstatement" 

Unveiling  the  new  offer  on 


Tuesday,  the  MDHC  said  it 
would  stay  on  the  table  until 
December  31  so  that  a secret 
ballot  could  be  conducted. 
Mike  Carden,  another  shop 
steward,  said  the  last  postal 
ballot  in  January  led  to  84  per 
cent  of  the  dockers  rejecting 
an  earlier  settlement 
The  latest  deal  followed  tri- 
partite talks  this  week  at  the 
Acas  conciliation  service,  in- 
volving the  MDHC,  the  dock- 
ers and  their  union,  the 
T&GWU. 


Economy  in  best  shape  for 
a generation,  says  Clarke 


Charlotte  Denny 


Chancellor  Kenneth 

Clarke  boasted  yesterday 
that  the  economy  will  enter 
the  new  year  in  the  best  shape 
for  a generation  as  official  fig- 
ures showed  the  biggest  jump 
in  living  standards  since  the 
height  of  the  Nigel  Lawson 
boom  in  1988. 

Real  disposable  income 
grew  by  0-8  per  cent  in  the 
three  months  to  September 
compared  with  the  preceding 
three  months,  taking  the 
afimial  rate  to  4-6  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  figures  from  the 
Office  for  National  Statistics. 

Fuelled  by  rising  incomes, 
consumer  expenditure  contin- 
ues to  be  the  driving  force  be- 
hind the  economy's  progress, 
up  3J2  per  cent  on  this  time 
last  year. 

Output  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole  expanded  more  slowly 
than  spending,  with  an  in- 
crease of  2.4  per  cent  year-on- 
year.  In  the  three  months  to 
September,  growth  was  0.7 
per  cent  — lower  than  earlier 
predictions.  The  revised  fig- 
ure for  third-quarter  growth 
eased  City  fears  feat  the  econ- 
omy Is  picking  up  too  fast 
However,  some  analysts  are 


worried  about  the  Inflation- 
ary implications  of  consumer 
spending  continually  out- 
stripping the  growth  rate  of 
the  economy.  They  fear  this 
trend  win  be  accentuated  by 
the  latest  round  of  tax  cuts 
and  the  promise  of  windfall 
gains  for  building  society  ac- 
count holders. 

Despite  these  concerns,  sep- 
arate figures  from  the  ONS 
showed  that  robust  consumer 
demand  has  not  yet  caused 

the  problems  for  the  balance 
of  payments  that  have  de- 
railed previous  recoveries. 

The  current  account  crept 
back  info  the  red  In  the  third 
quarter  with  a deficit  of  £100 
million,  but  the  deterioration 
was  the  result  of  a decline  in 
investment  income,  rather 
than  a surge  in  imported 
goods. 

The  deficit  on  trade  in 
goods  was  lower  than  in  the 
previous  quarter  — 
£29  billion  in  the  red  com- 
pared to  £39,billinn  in  the 
three  months  to  June.  This 
was  due  mainly  to  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  exports  between 
the  quarters  — fee  result  of 
the  strengthening  pound. 
Britain's  surplus  in  services 
remained  the  same  as  the  pre- 
vious quarter  at  £L8  million. 


Newbury  bypass  cement  deal 
cracks  Tarmac’s  green  facade 


kan  Kfang 


TARMAC,  tiie  self-styled 
I “green”  construction 
group,  is  supplying  con- 
crete to  the  controversial 

Newbury  bypass,  despite 

insisting  earlier  this  year 
that  It  would  not  be  in- 
volved with  the  project  in 
the  absence  of  strict  envi- 
ronmental standards. 

Documents  obtained  by 
Friends  of  the  Earth  and 
seen  by  the  Guardian  indi- 
cate that  Tarmac  is  supply- 
ing its  Topmix  product  to 
the  scheme. 

The  news  comes  seven 
months  after  Sir  John  Ban- 
ham,  Tarmac's  chairman, 
promised  that  if  the  group 
was  awarded  the  £100  mil- 
lion Newbury  contract  tt 
would  insist  it  was  built  in 
the  most  environmentally 
friendly  way  possible.  In 
the  event.  Tarmac’s  strag- 
gling rival.  Costain,  won 
the  contract. 

A spokesman  for  Friends 
of  the  Earth  said  last  night: 
“We  had  assumed  from  Sir 
John’s  comments  that  Tar- 
mac thought  this  project 
was  just  too  damaging  to 
touch.  Many  people  will 


react  to  this  news  with  a 
good  deal  of  alarm.” 

However,  a spokesman 
for  Tarmac  Insisted  that 
the  company  had  never 
ruled  out  being  involved  in 
the  Newbury  project  and 
that  as  a subcontractor  it 

was  only  playing  a minor 
part  in  the  scheme. 

He  said  Sir  John  had  only 
promised  to  ask  the  High- 
ways Agency  to  ensure  the 
road  was  built  to  high  envi- 
ronmental standards. 

“We  thought  we  had  a 
good  record,  but  when  envi- 
ronmentalists started  at- 
tending our  apn«  we  real- 
ised we  had  not  done  such  a 
good  job  promoting  it. 

“We  like  to  think  we  have 
the  best  environmental  re- 
cord in  the  industry,  hot  at 
the  end  of  the  day  we  are 
still  quarrying  and  build- 
tngroads.” 

Meanwhile,  Tarmac  has 
been  ordered  to  repay 
£19.9  million  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. following  the 
resolution  over  a four-year 
dispute  over  its  purchase  of 
PSA  Projects  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Environ- 
ment in  1992. 

Tarmac  shares  closed  un- 
changed at  94%p. 


Notebook 


Busy  regulators 
earn  their  keep 


Edited  by 
Mark  Milner 


■ IHiiSE  are  busy  times  for 

I Britain’s  utilities  regula- 

I tors.  Yesterday  Oftel 
(telecommunications)  argued 
its  powers  In  the  High  Court; 
Ofwat  (water)  criticised  eight 
water-only  companies  for 
non-compliance  with  its 
guidelines,  and  Ralltrack’s 
regulator,  John  Swift,  casti- 
gated fee  company  because  of 
its  failure  to  keep  up  with  its 
infrastructure  spending  time- 
table. 

Railtrack’s  explanation  for 
the  late  running  of  its  invest- 
ment and  -maintenance  pro- 
gramme runs  along  similar 
liwas  to  fee  famous  “wrong 
kind  of  snow"  excuse.  The 
Treasury  may  be  synony- 
mous wife  parsimony  but  for 
Railtrack  to  argue,  as  it  has. 
that  rt  had  been  so  used  to  a 
tight-fisted  regime  in  fee  pub- 
lic sector  it  has  difficulty, 
even  in  fee  liberating  atmo- 
sphere of  fee  private  sector, 
in  spending  money  fast 
enough  Is  a bit  rich. 

Oftoafs  concerns  are  rather 
different  It  believes  some  of 
the  water-only  companies 
owned  by  multi-nationals  are 
not  conducting  their  trading 
relationships  wife  other  com- 
panies in  fee  samp  group  on  a 
sufficiently  arm's  length 
basis.  It  found  the  same  prob- 
lem at  10  water  and  sewage 

mmpaniM!  pariipr  in  the  year, 

yet  fee  guidelines  on  the  issue 
were  drawn  up  more  than  two 
years  ago. 

Ian  Byatt,  Ofwat’s  director- 
general,  is  promising  to  take 
action  in  the  1999  price 
review  unless  companies 
sharpen  up  their  compliance 
with  the  guidelines,  and  he  is 
surely  right  to  do  so. 

Oftel  has,  perhaps,  more 
reason  than  its  fallow  regula- 
tors for  a little  festive  cheer. 
The  High  Court  has  backed 
its  eiaimg  to  be  able  to  rule  on 
anti-competltlve  practices. 
BT,  which  asked  for  the 
court’s  view,  has  not  yet  indi- 
cated if  it  is  prepared  to  take 
the  matter  further  but  would 
surely  be  best  advised  to  ac- 
cept the  court's  judgment 
gracefelly. 

Each  of  the  issues  is  impor- 
tant enough  in  its  own  right 
Taking  fee  three  together 
makes  a broader  point  They 
demonstrate  not  only  fee  im- 
portance of  the  regulators  but 
also  fee  thinness  of  govern- 
ment claims  about  the  impact 
of  market  forces  within  the 
utilities  sector. 


Computing  EMU 

EAT  your  hearts  out  Liffe, 
Matif  and  fee  DTB.  As 
fee  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements  noted 
recently,  monetary  union  will 
mean  Europe’s  derivatives 
exchanges  will  have  fewer 
products  to  trade,  thus  inten- 
sifying what  is  already  a dog 
fight  for  market  share. 

The  drive  towards  EMU 
has,  however,  already 
spawned  a new  derivative 
product — albeit  one  which  is 
unlikely  to  make  its  presence 
felt  on  fee  exchanges’  trading 
floors. 

Banks  around  Europe  are 
catching  an  to  fee  fact  feat 
they  will  need  to  ensure  they 
are  ready  for  the  single  cur- 
rency whether  (feat  familiar 
phrase)  the  countries  in 


News  in  brief 


Risk  of  gas 
supply  cuts 

The  gas  industry  regulator 
warned  last  night  that  there 
was  a greater  risk  of  custom- 
ers on  interruptible  contracts 
— including  power  stations 

and  hospitals  — being  cut  off 

this  winter,  adding  to  fears 
that  cold  weather  and  in- 
creased demand  could  hit  en- 
ergy supplies. 

Premier  profits 

Premier  Parnell  will  make  a 
profit  of  £70  million  on  the 
sale  of  its  volume  electronic 
services  business  to  Arrow 
Electronics  for  $300  million 
(£182  million) 

Rocco’srest 

Sir  Rocco  Forte  is  In  the  run- 
ning to  open  a 200-bedroom 
hotel  on  London’s  Trafalgar 
Square,  opposite  fee  National 
Gallery.  He  also  plans  to  open 
a luxury  hotel  in  Cardiff 

Amec  buys 

Amec,  the  engineering  and 
construction  group.  Is  to  pay 
£20  mfliiM-Ca  mill  ion  for  a 
stake  in  Spie  Batignolles,  a 
French  electrical  group,  pav- 
ing the  way  for  a merger  that 
could  make  it  Europe's  sfarth- 
biggest  contractor. 


which  they  are  based  are  "in" 

or  "out”. 

The  dock  is  ticking.  The 
Bank  of  England,  for  example, 
warned  British  hanks  in  May 
that  they  needed  to  make  sure 
feat  their  wholesale  opera- 
tions. if  not  the  retail  side  of 
fee  business  (fee  one  feat 
deals  wife  you  and  me),  was 
prepared  for  EMU.  Even  in 
France  and  Germany,  how- 
ever, some  banks  are  only 
now  commissioning  "impact 
studies",  which  can  sev- 
eral months  to  carry  out,  to 
decide  what  actions  they  need 
to  take. 

As  a result,  information 
technology  companies  wife 
expertise  in  fee  field  are  sud- 
denly finding  feat  dpmqnri  for 
their  services  has  taken  off. 
For  them  Christmas  started 
at  fee  beginning  of  the  month. 

Their  resources,  although 
not  inflexible,  are  finite-  In 
the  run-up  to  January  l,  1999 
(fee  date  set  for  participating 
countries  to  lock  their  ex- 
change rates),  demand  could 
well  outstrip  supply,  not  least 
because  companies  will  also 
have  to  cope  with  fee  repro- 
gramming demands  caused 
by  the  year  2000. 

This  is  just  fee  sort  of  de- 
mand/supply uncertainty  for 
which  derivative  products 
were  designed.  Enter  then  a 
Swedish  bank  which  has 
taken  out  what  amounts  to  a 
futures  contract  with  the 
computer  services  company 
Cap  Gemini  — effectively 
buying  in  advance  a guaran- 
tee of  sufficient  of  Cap  Gem- 
ini's resources  to  ensure  that 
its  systems  will  be  ready  for 
monetary  union.  Could  there 
be  scope  for  a secondary 
market? 


Confidence  trick 

TWO  weeks  ago.  Tory 
Eurosceptics  were  call- 
ing for  fee  head  of  Ken- 
neth Clarke.  This  week  they 
have  fallen  strangely  silent  as 
fee  Chancellor  has  unveiled 
figure  after  figure  showing 
the  economy  in  rude  health. 

Mr  Clarke’s  week  was 
crowned  with  yesterday's 
news  that  living  standards 
have  risen  at  a rate  not  seen 
since  fee  pinnacle  of  yuppie- 
dom,  eight  years  ago. 

The  Chancellor  clearly 
hopes  that  this  Christmas  bo- 
nus from  the  economy  will 
pay  political  dividends  for  fee 
Conservative  Party  in  the 
run-up  to  a spring  election. 
Yet,  although  the  figures 
show  that  real  personal  dis- 
posable income  is  increasing 
at  levels  not  seen  since  fee 
party  days  of  1988,  the  feel- 
good factor  continues  to  elude 
fee  Tories. 

Barometers  of  consumer 
confidence  show  that,  what- 
ever the  statistics  say,  most 
households  do  not  feel  their 
financial  situation  has  im- 
proved in  the  past  year.  Half 
of  fee  households  in  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  Confidence 
survey  report  feat  their  fi- 
nancial situation  has  stayed 
fee  same  in  the  past  12 
months,  and  nearly  a quarter 
say  it  has  become  a little  or  a 
lot  worse.  Only  16  per  cent  of 
the  households  interviewed 
in  the  most  recent  round,  in 
early  December,  say  their  sit- 
uation has  improved. 

The  discrepancy  between 
the  official  figures  and 
people's  subjective  assessment 
offeelr  circumstances  is  prob- 
ably fee  subject  of  many  a 
Central  Office  focus  group. 
The  economy  ought  to  be  a 
vote-winner  for  the  Tories 
after  this  month’s  record  drop 
in  unemployment  Yet  voters 
refuse  to  be  convinced.  Mr 
Clarke  must  be  hoping  for  a 
rapid  change  of  heart  The  al- 
ternative is  fee  return  of  fee 
Eurosceptic  chorus. 


Fate  of 
power  firm 
in  balance 


Chris  Banfe 
and  Una  Saigoi 


THE  fate  of  Northern  Elec- 
tric hung  in  the  balance 

last  night  as  the  Takeover 
Panel  allowed  American  pred- 
ator CE  Electric  to  delay  until 
midnight  the  outcome  of  its 
£782  million  hostile  bid. 

The  delay,  granted  at  the 
request  of  the  American  util- 
ity, extended  fee  bid  period 
for  seven  hours  amid  Indica- 
tions that  shareholders  were 
evenly  divided  over  fee  mer- 
its of  the  650p-a -share  offer. 

There  was  speculation  in 
the  City  that  the  delay  meant 
the  bid  had  run  into  difficul- 
ties. Sources  also  suggested 
there  may  have  been  prob- 
lems counting  the  returns 
from  the  large  number  of 
small  shareholders  in  the 
north  of  England. 

Two  years  ago  Trafalgar 
House  failed  to  boy  the  New-' 
castle-based  firm. 

CE  Electric,  owned  by  Ne- 
braska-based  CalEnergy  and 
Peter  Kiewit  Sons,  has  already 
bought  dose  to  30  per  cent  of 
fee  company  and  has  accep- 
tances for  another  4 per  cent 
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Guardian 


Manufacturing  a revolution 


Is  British  industry  back? 
Guardian  writers  and 
photographer  Don  McPhee 
have  been  finding  out.  Simon 
Beavis  opens  a series  of  reports 
and  representative  voices 
assess  The  Real  Picture 


T BAS  been  Conserve-  new  century  approaching, 
tive  Party  orthodoxy  caught  in  fundamental  de- 
thai  in  the  past  17  years  bates  which  in  a more  ratio- 
Britain  has  begun  to  ar-  nal  economy  would  be  seen  as 
rest  100  years  of  eco-  an  indulgence,  r.ncp  how  to 
nomic  decline.  Read  stimulate  essential  invest- 
any  one  of  the  three  white  ment  in  industry  — the  CBI 


papers  on  competitiveness 
produced  by  Michael  Hesel- 
tine  and  that  is  the  clear  sub- 


promises  for  next  year  one  of 
the  most  significant  investi- 
gations into  Britain's  poor  in- 


text  Prepare  to  bear  a lot  vestment  record. 


more  of  it  ahead  of  the 
election. 


Or  like  the  tolling  compla- 
cency underlying  the  pre- 


But  for  all  the  radical  sumption  that  because  the 
changes  brought  in  by  the  trade  deficit  in  manufactur- 


Govemment  during  the  1980s 
— from  privatisation  to  trade 


ing  goods  is  now  forecast  to 
be  only  £8  billion  in  1997  — 


union  reform  to  opening  the  Just  under  half  of  its  1989  peak 
flood  gates  for  inward  invest-  — everything  is  somehow  all 


ment — Haim  is  disingen- 
uous, as  most  manufacturers 


right 

The  context  has  begun  to 


wffl  testify.  It  is  only  rela-  change,  however.  The  elec- 
tively  recently  — since  the  tion  campaign  will  see  both 


ML  of  Margaret  Thatcher  — main  political  parties  vying 


that  Tory  politicians  realised  vigorously  for  the  business 


they  could  no  longer  pretend  vote.  Every  time  the  Conser-  — 

manufacturing  didn't  matter,  vatives  draw  on  an  OECD  sur-  Industrial  hot  spot . . . flasks  containing  used  nuclear  fuel  cool  down  for  five  years  before  uranium  and  plntoninm  is  reprocessed  at  Sellafleld 
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Yet  that  was  the  overarch-  vey  showing  Britain  topping 


ing  belief  which  formed  in- 
dustrial policy  in  the 


the  growth  league  of  the  G7 
countries.  Labour  will  point 


Thatcher  years.  The  future  to  other  evidence  showing 
lay  in  the  service  sector.  In-  that  Britain  has  slumped 


dustry  was  an  increasing  ir-  from  I3th  to  18th  in  the  world 


relevance. 

This  attitude  — which  was 
lapped  up  with  arrogant  cer- 


prosperlty  ratings,  behind 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 
But  one  important  fact 


We  need  to  apply  our  technology 

OUR  international  J smaller  companies  together  [ Another  strength  is  that  [ The  challenge  for  the 
companies  are  highly  to  push  technology  through  the  UK  Is  beginning  to  show  I lenninm  Is  that  bosim 
competitive  But  the  system:  small  compa-  I it  understands  labour  mar-  i will  be  market  drl' 


Another  strength  is  that  i The  challenge  for  the  mit- 


competitive 


the  UK  is  beginning  to  show  lenninm  Is  that  businesses 
it  understands  labour  mar-  will  be  market  driven. 


tamty  ln  die  City  and  trails-  remains:  John  Major  could  there's  a long  tail  of  nies  can  often  apply  tech- j kets-and  how  to  use  than  Companies  will  have  to 


lated  into  a damaging  short-  not  have  made  the  slightest  smaitor  companies  who  are 
term  ism  — left  British  claim  to  speak  for  this  constlt-  less  good  and  that’s  a weak- 
industry  as  bereft  and  bat-  uency  unless  attitudes  within  ness.  One  strength  is  our 
taxed  as  would  any  regime  of  his  party  had  shtftod.  good  fundamental 


smaller  companies  who  are  nology  more  quickly,  par- 
less  good  and  that’s  a weak-  ticularly  info  rmation 


powerful  trade  union  rights 
or  •natirmalisaHnn- 
It  has  left  Britain,  with  a 


fundamental 


Next  week,  the  Guardian  research,  but  we  are  less 
begins  a series  on  the  new  good  at  applied  technology. 


technology  and  particu- 
larly In  the  service  sector, 
because  fundamental 


more  effectively 
We  have  some  very  fin- 


know  how  to  respond 
quickly  and  appropriately 


ward-looking  unions,  too,4  to  customers  worldwide 
who  understand  they  are  op- 1 who  wlU  buy  their  products 


Long  grey  tail  of 
low  standards 

IT  TAKES  three  years  to  I he  can  throw  it  away  and  still 
turn  around  an  economic  make  his  target  production 
deficit,  seven  for  a technol-  number  for  the  day.  If  be 


I deficit,  seven  for  a technol- 


erating  in  a totally  changed  and  services. 


ogy  deficit,  and  20  for  a skills  looks  for  the  root  cause,  it 
and  attitude  deficit.  Twenty  may  involve  several  people 


tun  to  page  10,  column  7 We  need  to  get  big  and  I applied  in  the  market. 


research  needs  to  he  better  I world  and  with  good  compa- 1 . And  businesses  will  have  years  ago  our  country  was  1 and  take  several  man-days. 


nies  who 1 understand  the  to  know  how  to  build  and 


value  of  partnership  that  manage  their  reputation  as 


bodes  well  for  the  future.  effectively  as  they  build 


suffering  from  an  attitude  def-  There  is  a short-term  cost,  but 
icit  with  high  taxes,  poor  in-  in  the  long  run  all  these  incre- 


More  professional  man-  market  share;  how  to  cre- 
agement,  with  people  ate  a feeling  that  a coin- 


dustrial relations  and  poor  mental  gains  in  quality  and 
focus  on  customer  service.  It  productivity  give  a company 


who’ve  been  trained  for  pany  is  good  at  responding 
their  job,  combined  with  to  customers  but  is  also  a 


greater  employee  involv-  compai 
meat,  more  responsibility  trashed, 
devolved  and  better  com- 
munications are  all  signify-  Sir  Davi 
cant  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  recent  years.  * 


company  which  can  be 


was  very  difficult  to  do  busi- 
ness here. 

Today  lossmaking  indus- 
tries are  no  longer  a burden 
on  the  taxpayer.  We  have  an 


an  unassailable  position,  it  is 
a question  of  philosophy- 
Ccunpared  with  Germany, 
France  and  Italy,  we  are  in 
much  better  shape.  The  Euro- 


Sir  David  Simon, 
chairman  of  BP 


improving  infrastructure  for  peans  used  to  laugh  at  us. 
competitiveness  including  Now  they  are  privatising  In- 


lower  telecoms,  steel  and  en-  dustry,  cutting  taxes  and  try- 


Thriving  small 
firms  hold  key 


ergy  prices. 

At  their  best  UK  compa- 
nies are  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world.  But  there  is  a long 
grey  tail  of  poorly  performing 


ing  to  introduce  flexibility. 

There  are  two  big  chal- 
lenges toeing  the  British  gov- 
ernment. The  quality  of 
secondary  education  is  a very 


small- and  medium-sized  com-  serious  threat  to  industry's 
panies.  Turning  these  around  ability  to  remain  competitive 


will  be  a tough  challenge. 

In  our  business,  the  motor 


in  global  markets. 

The  health  service  is  the 


Industry,  the  Japanese  take  other  major  challenge.  It 
the  need  to  improve  the  per-  must  become  more  efficient 


formance  of  suppliers  very 

FkEL  more  optimistic  than  mand  for  the  new  and  im-  seriously.  Western  companies 
I have  for  many  years.  The  proved.  The  question  have  a more  variable  attitude, 
fundamental  problems  still  remains,  however,  do  we  Doing  better  takes  time.  The 


and  learn  how  to  do  SO  per 
cent  more  for  SO  per  cent  less 
cost  The  key  is  to  focus  on 
the  non-value-adding  parts  of 


remain.  Inadequate  invest-  have  enough  entrepreneurs,  I City  still  pushes  companies  to  the  NHS  — and  that  doesn't 
ment  in  training,  woefUDy  in-  managers  and  work  forces  I look  to  the  short  term,  though  mean  Hoeing  wards  or  losing 
adequate  investment  in  state  with  the  aspiration  and  deter-  - - - - — 


of  the  art  machinery  and  in  mination  to  lead  the  world? 
the  development  of  new  prod- 

processes  — and  on  Sir  John  Harvey-Jones, 
top  of  this  we  still  lack  a sup-  farmer  IOI  nhairman 
portive  capital  structure.  rormer  /o/  c nairman 


there  is  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  fond  managers  who 
take  a long-term  view. 
Improvements  also  need 


John  Neilt 


However,  I meet  increasing 
numbers  of  small  and  me- 
dium-sized companies  which 
have  had  the  aspiration,  drive 
and  tenacity  to  establish 
worldwide  positions  and  lead- 
ership in  niche  markets.  It  is 
on  these  hidden  champions 
that  the  country's  economic  | 
future  lies.  i 

It  has  been  our  failure  to  '■ 
grow  small  business  into 
large  that  is  the  root  cause  of 
our  decline,  coupled  with  a 
hangover  of  a very  strong 
anti-manufacturing  culture. 
There  is  still  too  little  provi- 
sion of  start-up  firmnoB  anrt 
almost  no  long-term  finanr* 

Small  companies  rely  on 
, overdrafts  and  there  is  little 
risk  capital  on  after.  Sadly 
there  is  no  sign  of  change  and 
fouf  out  of  five  small 
businesses  which  start  up  toil 

within  five  years. 

Nevertheless,  I can  now 
produce  examples  of  manu- 
facturing companies  in  every  - 
region  which  have  proven 
their  ability  to  take  an  the 
toughest  world  competition 
and  win. 

Two  other  trends  give  me 
Cheer:  firstly  the  Impact  of 
Far  Easton  inward  invest- 


^oup  chief  executive. 

employee  flnria  a faulty  part,  ' Unipart  Group 
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Solution  No.  9314 


ment  on  the  supply  chain  has 
forced  more  suppliers  to 
adopt  standards  and  consis- 
tency. of  quality  which  are 
prerequisites  to  any  company 
being  world  class. 

Secondly  in  our  largest , 
companies  we  are  developing  j 
a number  of  significant  world  I 
class  champions. 

I believe  the  decline  in  our 
manufacturing  industries  ban 
been  arrested.  I know  we 
could  reverse  toe  trend  and 
instead  of  producing  the 
at  lower  and  lower  cost,  share 
in  the  growth  of  world  de- 


Across 

1 Perimeter  (13) 

8 Alike  (7) 

9 Scrimp  (5) 

10  Heap  (4) 

11  Clergyman’s  address 
(8) 

13  in  foreign  parts  (6) 

14  Attitude — taken  by 
golfers?  (6) 

17  IFs  not  a positive — 
denial  (3) 

19  Let  It  stand  (4) 

31  Perfect  (5) 


22  Generous— pofitica]  party 
24  Basically  (13)  - 


Down 

1 Lettuce — Greek  tele  (3) 

2 Walker— or  a climber  (7) 

3 Unsightly  (4) 

4 perhaps — not 
making  good  money  (6) 

5 Relations— may  be  paid©) 

6 Artless  (5) 

T Advantageous  rather  than 


10  Brmger  of  lawsuit  (9) 

12  Spanish  lace  veil  (8) 

15  Unaffected  (7) 

16  Slender  (0) 

18  Lacking  experience  — on 
tne  golf  course?  (S) 

20  Adjoin  (4) 

22  Non-professional  — ballad 

(3) 
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THERE’S  an  Indian  chief- 
tain hanging  around  the 
back  streets  of  Belfast,  if 
yon  know  where  to  look 
for  him.  I wasn’t  .sure  if 
he  would  still  be  there.  I remember 
my  father  walking  me  hand  in 
hand  through  the  great  sombre 
mill  houses  and  grain  stores  that 
marked  out  Belfast’s  dockland. 

Not  fkr  from  these  were  the 
bulky  but  bland  commercial 
offices  of  the  shippers  and 
importers.  Their  bulk  and  weight 
seemed  awesome  to  my  seven- 
year-old  mind.  I was  glad  of  my 
father’s  reassuring  hand,  but  I was 
still  intimidated  about  going  to  see 
the  Indian  rhir»ftarn  “You  See,  up 
there,"  said  my  father;  pointing  to 
a great  stone  face  that  looked  out 
from  one  side  of  an  arched  gate- 
way I looked  at  the  huge  face 
becoming  bigger  as  my  father 
hoisted  me  on  to  his  shoulders. 
Though  1 was  now  nine  feet  tall 
the  face  still  stared  down  at  me. 
The  warrior’s  head  was  massive. 

The  streets  were  thronged  as  I 
walked  down  Royal  Avenue 
towards  the  area,  where,  as  a child 
40  years  ago.  I had  stood  with  my 
father:  It  was  November,  and  the 


...  r . : ..  ; i-\.  '■■'■'■'O':  -Vv.  ' 


early  Christmas  shoppers  were 
mingling  with  the  lunch-time 
office  workers  and  shop  assistants 
scuttling  in  and  out  of  various 
bars  and  cafes.  The  sense  of  bustle 
and  pre-Christmas  cheer  had  not 
dispelled  my  anxiety  The  city's 
peace  was  fragile  and  looked 
mockingly  towards  the  season  of 
peace  and  goodwill. 

But,  I thought,  that's  the  nature 
of  this  city  it  thrives  and  survives 
on  nervous  energy  As  if  26  years 
of  the  Troubles  had  become  a rou- 
tine of  electric-shock  therapy  that 
the  citizens  barely  noticed,  yet 
which  they  couldn’t  live  without, 
like  some  kind  of  hideous  addic- 
tion. 

Had  my  old  Indian  been  bull- 
dozed out  of  existence  like  so 
many  other  parts  of  inner-city 
Belfast?  I noticed  the  Albert  Clock, 
a 60*  high  replica  of  Big  Ben,  as  it 
struck  two  o’clock.  It  looked  like 
the  whole  structure  was  leaning  to 
the  right.  I crossed  the  road  to 
check.  Sure  enough,  the  famous 
old  clock  was  doing  just  that 

Time  was  leaning  to  the  right, 
just  as  the  various  political  group- 
ings in  the  city  were  taking  up 
more  entrenched  and  threatening 
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The  Crown,  Belfast . . . good 
bedr  comes  before  bad  news 

PHOTOGfiAPHS:  KHAIfJ  BOYESAOEMS  THORPE 

positions.  I thought  I’d  found  the 
bull  ding  with  my  old  Red  Indian, 
the  giant  reddish-brown  facade  of 
which  was  now  sadly  dilapidated 
and  beyond  repair  My  eyes 
scanned  it  There  was  the 
Ethiopian's  head  surrounded  by 
pomegranates.  He  bad  fat  lips  and 
a flat  nose,  and  huge  ears  with  ear- 
rings that  a gymnast  could  swing 
from.  Beside  him  was  an  Indian, 
but  not  a Red  Indian.  Pineapples, 
grapes,  and  pumpkins  surrounded 
him.  He  had  black  eyes  azxd  huge 
flowing  whiskers  and  his  lips  were 
pursed  in  a kiss.  There  was  an 
eastern  sultan  beside  him 
crowned  with  a majestic  turban.  I 
had  forgotten  about  all  these  faces 
and  was  suddenly  remembering 
them  as  my  eyes  danced  urgently 
towards  my  Indian  chieftain. 

His  headdress  of  feathers  lay 
back  into  the  stone  as  though  a 
wind  was  blowing  through  them. 
He  had  a long  nose  and  set  mouth, 
but  his  eyes  were  huge  and  soft  I 
looked  at  them,  half  realising  why 
after  40  years  I hadtpage  14 
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Quiz  answers 

1.  Mrs  Thstcftw,  who  was  touched  to  ba 
caned  the  original  Spice  GW. 

2.  Because  she  claims  the  Spfoe  cats' 
"Say  YouH  Be  There"  plagiarises  her 
Hebrew  pop  anthem  "Come  To  Me". 

a fc)  Who  is  the  hottest  Spice  Girl.  Tony 
Blair  also  told  the  ranE  "Say  YbuT  Be 
There"  Is  a "great  pop  record".  His 
thoughts  on  "Come  To  Me"  am  not 
recoined. 

4.  Nonna  M.  descrtoad  thus  by  John  M m 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine.  She 
denied  having  such  a nickname. 

5.  The  Bahamas.  He  said  FVs  had  stowed 
away  on  a plane  leaving  Newcastle  ah'- 
port- 

6.  (4  Michael  Heseitlne.  who  rejected 
Opposition  ctalm*  that  the  Tori**  had 
double-paired  to  win  the  Euro-fish  vote. 

7.  Kofl  Annan,  from  Ghana. 

& mss. 

9.  (c)  WMam  Shakespeare,  who  has  bean 
deemed  to  be  antt-SemlUc. 

10.  Sylvester  Sttdone  said  he  was  leaving 
Miami  because  of  the  crime  rate;  Jeremy 
Irons  threatened  to  leavB  the  UK  If  Wsflm 
verakm  of  LoSta  was  not  released  here. 

1 1.  The  Roflfrig  Stones  (oomUned  age 
211},  who  amouncad  a new  eight-month 
tour  of  the  US. 

12.  Prince  PhIBp,  who  compared  guns 
with  cricket  bats. 

13.  The  unemployment  figures,  which  feu 
below  2 mflBort  far  the  flrat  time  tor  six 
years. 

14.  (ty  Pamela  Anderson,  who  has  quit 
Baywatch  after  five  years  playing  life- 
guard CJ  Poker. 

15.  (3  Clearwater,  Florida,  where  crowds 
are  gathering  to  eee  an  image  resemWirig 
the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  aide  of  an  office 

block. 

How  you  rate 

0-4  Donkey 
5-9  Shepherd 

10-1 4 Wise  man  for  woman) 

15  Angel 
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£ FRANTIC  parents  are 
S forking  over  anywhere 

from  $200  to  *1,250  to 
bring  home  “Tickle  Me 
Elmo”,  the  season’s  hottest 
toy  Elmo — successor  to 
the  Cabbage  Patch  Dolls 
'and  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja 
Turtles  sensations  of 
Christmases  past  — has 
been  virtually  sold  out  B 
since  Thanksgiving.  # 
New  fork  Post 

IN  Poland  a guest  is  sup- 
ra posed  to  arrive,  eat  and 
drink  as  Mirtnmn^.  To 
this  end  the  Polish  lan- 
guage has  invented  a host 
of  tests  to  facilitate  imbib- 
ing large  amounts  of  undi- 
luted alcohoL  To  make 
matters  worse  there  is  a 


horrific  ritual  of  getting  on 
a first  name  basis  called  a 
Brnnderszaft,  in  which  two 

people  change  into  octo- 
puses for  a few  moments. 
Holding  a vodka,  each  of 
the  two  entwine  their 
arms,  drink  from  each 
other's  glasses  and 


troduce  themselves 
using  first  names. 
Warsaw  Times 


I 


# THE  Ministry  of 

■ Comma  wiffafifamfl  is  iwoft. 
ing  mrfjvifTnnlp  a-qd  wimpp. 

Bias  to  come  np  with  a - 
Slogan  for  the  il^ 
tourism  industry  The  offer 


Tceiamfic  media  and  maA.fn 
foreign  travel  nn^pairlpa  ■ 
that  sell  trips  to  Iceland.  # 
Iceland  Review 


Us  on  us 

The  British  view 

# Sport’s  worst-kept 
■ secret  came  officially 
out  into  the  open  as 
Wembley  was  named  as 
the  venue  of  Britain’s  new 
£180  million  National 
Stadium.  Why  on  earth 
should  international 
matches  of  whatever  sport 
be  always  Located  in 
London?  If  the  yardstick 
of  ‘“national"  had  been 
truly  applied  to  this  ven- 
ture, the  new  stadium 
would  have  been  sited  for 
the  benefit  of  more  of  ■ 
the  nation,  than  it  will  # 
be. 

Lancashire  Evening  Telegraph 

C The  town  hall  that 
brought  yon  the  million 
missing  bricks  and  720 
missing  mowers  and  gar- 


den tools,  hag  managed 
another  great  disappear- 
ing trick.  Lambeth  Council 


sleuths  now  have  to  grap- 
ple with  the  curious  case 
of  the  garages  gone  walka- 
bout. But  not  content  with 
losing  track  of  3,424  of  its 
7,797  garages  it  has  also 
lost  3,871  of  its  4.814  ■ 

carports.  W 

Streatham  Mercury 

/•  Stray  dogs  in  west 
■ Berkshire  are  to  be 
implanted  with  a 
microchip  containing 
information  about  their 
identities.  Strays  would 
have  a chip  inserted  in 
them,  which  could  be  read 
by  special  scanners  to 
reveal  who  owns  any  dog 
picked  up  on  the  flj 

streets.  7 

Newbury  News 
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MP  who  was  economical  with  the  bed 


This  week  last  year 
December  19, 1905 


JBk  YEAR  ago.  David 

Ashby  took  the  Sunday 
^^aTimes  to  court  to  clear 
his  name  after  allegations  of 
homosexuality  He  found 
himself  face-to-face  with  the 
star  defence  witness — his 
wife — and  lost  the  case. 

The  Tory  MP  for  Leicester- 
shire North  West  sued  over  a 
report  that  he  went  to  Goa 
with  a male  lover  The  paper 
retracted  the  part  about  Goa, 
but  maintained  that  he  was 
gay,  and  claimed  he  shared  a 
bed.  with  a boyfriend  in 
northern  France. 

Ashby  surprisingly.con- 
firmed  the  bed-sharing,  but 
said  it  was  an  economy  The 
story  could  have  disap 
peared,  but  because  Ashby 
took  it  to  court  a painful,  pri- 
vate tale  of  a dysfunctional 
family  emerged  and  was 
avidly  reported. 

There  were  tales,  told  on 
oath,  of  Mrs  SEvana  Ashby 
shouting  obscenities  so 
robustly  that  she  drove  the 
dogs  to  incontinence  on  the 
carpet  of  Ashby’s  neglect  of 
his  wife  (“I  am  dead  to  you,” 
he  told  her  after  his  election 
in  1983)  and  his  impotence. 

There  was  also  the  memo- 
rable moment  when  he 


donned  a mask  he  wears  at 
night  for  his  apnoea,  suggest- 
ing this  would  bar  homosex- 
ual activity.  Their  daughter 
Alexandra  testified  against 
her  mother  By  the  tune  the 
jury  returned  its  verdict  on 
December  19,  the  fondly  was 
the  dominant  talk  of  the 
Christmas  party  circuit 
And  after  the  verdict,  hus- 
band and  wife  wept,  an 
empty  courtroom  between 
them.  Since  then  they  have 
lived  separate  lives.  “I  have 


tried  to  contact  him  several 
times,”  Mrs  Ashby  has  said, 
“but  he  never  returns  my 
calls."  She  claims  to  be  “vir- 
tually penniless”  and  says 
she  has  taken  a job  in  a jew- 
ellery shop. 

Ashby  was  applauded  in 
tin*  Commons  after,  the  ver- 
dict He  knew,  however;  that 
his  position  as  MP  for  Leices^ 
tershire  NW  was  in  doubt, 
and  sure  enough,  in  March 
he  was  deselected.  “They  are 
behaving  rather  like  Smith- 


field  porters— love  the 
Queen  Mum  and  bash  the 
queers,’’ he  said  of  the  local 
party  The  constituency 
selected  Robert  Goodwill,  a 
farmer;  to  defend  the  979 
majority 

Freed  by  his  precarious 
position  to  rebel,  Ashby 
voted  in  favour  of  a Housing 
BUI  amendment  to  give  gay 
council  tenants  the  same 
rights  as  married  couples. 
His  vote  led  to  an  unexpected 
government  defeat 


Silvana  Ashby's  “secretar- 
ial” salary  paid  from  her 
husband’s  £42,000 office  costs 
allowance  (she  was  rarely 
seen  at  work  in  Westmin- 
ster), was  terminated  in  July 
She  lodged  a claim  forunfoir 
dismissal  Than,  in  August 
David  Ashby  came  once  more 
to  the  public’s 
attention. 

' Having  alienated  the  right 
wing  of  his  party  with  his 
stance  on  civil  liberties  and 
homosexual  equality  he 


Unhappy  Camilles . . . 

David  and  Sflvana 

disgusted  the  liberals,  as  one 
of  six  Tory  MPs  on  the  select 
committee  who  voted  against 
ahandgun  ban.  The  six  were 
comprehensively  reviled— 
famously  a tabloid  printed 
thetr  phone  numbers  so  that 
readers  could  pass  an  their 

. Speculation  that  Ashby’s 
estimated  £400,000  legal  bill 
would  bankrupt  him  and 
force  a byelection  was 
unfounded.  The  Sunday 
Times  indicated  that  it  would 
be  lenient  with  costs,  while 
Ashby’s  three  properties  are 
worth  more  than  the  worst 
estimation  .of  his  debts.  He  - 
has  his  original  careen  as  a 
criminal  law  barrister;  to 
return  to  aftarthe  general 
election. 

Ashby  has  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  case,  but  this 
month  wrote  an  epilogue  to 
Great  Parliamentary  Scan- 
dals by  Matthew  Parris.  “If  I 
am  asked  whether  (suing) 
was  worth  it  the  answer  must 
be,  with  hindsight,  a firm 
‘no',"  he  writes.  “As  a mem- 
ber of  the  two  most  hated 
professions  (a  lawyer  and  a 
politician)  1 could  expect  no 
mercy  from  the  court,  nor  the 
press;,and  nor  did  I get  it." 
Emily  Barr 


HAVE  YOU 

BEENfWIWG 

attention 


o 


1.  Which 

Is  sending  th*  Spice  Girt* 

a Christmas  cant? 
Z.UfitSchsctmanfmi’t 


Christmas  card.  Why? 

3.  -There  has  been  afuil 

and  frank  debate  »n  tito 
BUalr  hwuechcW".  Wha* 

about? 

(a}  Labour's  links  with 
trade  union* 

(U  Whether  Britain  should 

join  the  EMU 

(c)  Who  Is  the  hottest 
Spice  Girl 

4.  Who  was  described  as 
“little  grul*’”? 

(a)  Met  B 
W Mel  C 
(e)  Maggie  T 

(d)  Norma  M 

5.  Tony  MairtoW  Dee 
O’Connor  he  once  tried  to 
run  away.  What  w»*  We 

supposed  destination? 

B.  “Whatever  happened 

shi  would  have  won."  Who 
refused  to  apologise  for  a 
dubious  victory? 

{«)  Ernest  Saunders 

(b)  Donald  Dewar 

(e)  Michael  Headline 
(d)  Uday  Hussein 

7.  Who  la  the  new  United 
Nations  Secretary- 
General? 


8.  The  in- 
demand 


Light- 
year  Is 
selling 

for  up  -v  -rwy 
to  £250.  £: 

What  la  - | j* 

the  red  jj 
Price? 

9.  Who  has  been 
banned  from  the  new  euro 
banknotes? 

(b)  William  Tell 

(c)  William  of  Orange 

(c)  William  Shakespeare 

(d)  JustWllOam 

10.  One  film  star  fled  the 
IIS  for  London;  another 
threatened  to  leave  the 
UK.  Who  were  they? 

11.  What*  211  years  old 
but  refuses  to  die? 

12.  “This  man  Is 
Insensitive,  selfish  and 
ham-fisted.”  Which 
sportsman  was  Tony 
Banks  describing? 

13. 1,929,400— “a  great 
Christmas  present  for 
Britain”.  What? 

14.  "Her  Bfe  Is  a mess. 

She  wants  to  put  the  past 
behind  her.”  Which 
departing  wparatar? 

(a)  Madonna 

(b)  Pamela  Anderson 

(c)  Uz  Hurley 

(d)  Maggie  Spice 

15.  Thousands  are 
flocking  to  see  the 
Madonna.  Where  Is  she? 

(a)  Lourdes 

(b)  Bethlehem 

(c)  Clearwater 

(d)  Empire,  Leicester 
Square 

Answers,  bottom  left  of  this  page 


A hostage 
of  history 


4 page  13  remembered  this  face 
rather  that  the  others.  As  I walked 
away  I could  only  think  how 
imponderable,  yet  accepting  and 
understanding  the ' Chieftain 
appeared.  He  was  all-knowing  and 
all-embracing,  as  if  he  had  seen  it 
all  before. 

I returned  to  my  hotel  and  read 
an  article  in  the  Irish  Times  in 
which  the  journalist  was  com- 
menting on  the  “morality"  of 
para-militarism.  He  referred  to 
Bishop  Cabal  Daly  quoting  from 
Sartre’s  analysis  of  a moral 
form  tic:  “He  has  all  his  decisions 
settled  in  advance  by  unarguable 
abstractions  and  all  his  moral 
judgments  determined  in  advance 
by  inexorable  and  timeless 
absolutes It’s  a morality  with- 

out self-questioning  or  openness  to 
evidence  or  experience . . . But  it  is 
a morality  of  the  dead,  not  of  the 
living.”  Something  of  the  sense  of 
what  Jean-Paul  Sartre  wrote  and 
Bishop  Daly  quoted  some  2A  years 
ago  seemed  to  be  mortared  into 
the  Victorian  edifices  that  bad  sur- 
rounded my  youth,  and  still 
remained  like  ghostly  holograms. 

But  however  Insightful  were 

Sartre’s  words,  and  whatever  reso- 
nance they  might  have  today  I did 
not  want  to  believe  in  Belfast 
being  conceived  or  existing  in  “a 
morality  of  the  dead”.  I,  after  all, 
grew  up  a Protestant  in  this  town, 
with  all  the  cultural  baggage  that 
is  handed  down  with  that  innocu- 
ous label. 

A few  hours  later  I sat  in  the  the 
Crown  Bar  — a renowned  water- 
ing hole  in  the  city  I was  ponder- 
ing whether  changes  In  myself 
had  blinkered  my  vision.  Had  any- 
thing changed  here?  Certainly 
Belfast,  as  a physical  structure, 
was  renewing  itself;  but  was  it 
building  on  the  gam*  old  fault 
lines?  And  had  I really  understood 
what  I left  behind?  I have  a love- 
hate  relationship  with  this  place.  1 
know  that  underbelly  of  vibrant 
colourful  life,  the  coarse  savage 
humour;  the  passionate  cama- 
raderie of  the  pab  and  the  ugly 
bigotry  and  blindness.  I come  back 
to  It  like  the  prodigal  son,  with  the 


knowledge  that  I was  snared  op  in 
that  peculiar  net  of  history  and 
identify  that  has  plagued  this 
town.  If  history  Is  seen  to  threaten 
our  sense  of  ourselves,  then  we 
withdraw  and  the  poison  of  self- 
doubt will  fester  and  create  mon- 
sters. And  if  it  does  not  create 
monsters,  it  cripples  and  maims 
our  sympathetic  grasp  of  reality  It 
was  this  understanding  which 

originally  drove  me  away 

I was  feeling  alien  in  my  own 
city  In  the  ban  the  television 
behind  me  announced  a news- 
flash. 1 spun  on  my  bar-stool  and 
walked  quickly  over  the  ornate 
floor  to  foe  screen  and  listened. 
The  announcer  urgently  reported 
foe  bombing  of  foe  British  Army 
Headquarters  at  Lisburn,  some  li 
away  I turned  towards  the  . long 
marble  ban  To  my  amazement,  not 
one  bead  had  turned  to  take  in  foe 
news.  A few  years  ago  foe  same 
event  would  have  caused  an  imme- 
diate silence  In  foe  bar  and  people 
would  have  crowded  around  the 
screen  to  listen.  Today  no  one 
seemed  the  least  interested. 

I looked  around  again.  A few 
stools  from  me  an  elderly  man.  in 
his  early  sixties  and  dressed  like  a 
banker  stared  vacantly  into  the 
air  before  him.  His  eyes  were 
glazed  and  watery  He  could  have 
been  a drunk  but  I knew  he  wasn’t 
The  feet  of  his  age  and  his  uncon- 
cern struck  me.  He  would  have 
lived  through  foe  formative 
moments  of  our  history  and  this 
latest  event  seemed  of  some 

Importance.  I had  seen  that 

unmoved  expression  and  those 
great  soft  eyes  earlier  that  day  X 
had  an  instinctual  feeling  that  my 
Indian  Chieftain  had  followed  me 
here.  I went  home  alone,  remind- 
ing myself  that  foe  politics  of  the 
latest  atrocity'  Is  only  another 
cul-de-sac  in  Belfast’s  frenetic  his- 
tory It  was  time  to  leave. 

Some  weeks  latex;  1 called  to 
see  a friend.  Davy  Ham- 
mond Is  even  older  than 
the  man  I had  encountered 
in  the  ghostly  moment  in  the  pub,1 
but  as  sage  as  any  Indian  spirit  He 
has  lived  and  worked  in  the  Protes- 
tant heartland  of  East  Belfast  for 
more  than  SO  years.  I asked  him 
what  it  was  like  living  there  now 
Heax^were&’ltisnottoobacL" 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
answer  was  only  a kind  of 
shorthand  that  protected  him 
from  unravelling  a whole  twisted 
skein  of  barbaric  events  and 
confused  emotions.  Sometimes  he 


~ . ■ Vv‘;:*:  v 


felt  that  fay  repeating  the  phrase 
“not  too  bad”  often  enough,  it 

interposed  a veil  of  selfishness 

between  himself  and  foe  suffer- 
ing. Davy  is  a great  admirer  of  foe 
painter  Goya  and  he  recalled  foe 
image  that  Goya  painted  of  two 

men,  waist  deep,  face' to  face,  dub- 
bing each  other  to  death.  Then  he 
quoted  these  lines  from  Ulster’s 
most  prominent  Protestant  poet, 

John  Hewitt 

This  is  our  fine;  eight  hundred 


Crazily  tangled  as  the  booh  of 
Bells 

The  dreams,  distortion  and  the 
lands  division 

The  midnight  raiders  and  the 
prison  cells 

Yet.  like  Ur's  children  banished 
to  the  waters  . 

Our  hearts  still  listen  far  the 
landward  bells. 

I sat  baric  in  Davy’s  small  box- 
room  of  a library  and  listened  as 
he  talked  of  foe  struggle  between 
territorial-  piety  and  imperial 
power  Such  an  Idiom,  he  thought, 
might  be  remote  from  the  new 
world  of  economic  Interest  and 
urban  renewal  that  seemed  to  be 
revealing  itself  everywhere  In 
Belfast,  but  he  insisted  that  it  was 
not  remote  from  the  people  who  do 
foe  killing-  It  re-emerges  in  words 
like  Planter  and  Gael,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  loyalist  and  republi- 
can. 

I interrupted  Davy  to  ask  him 
about  my  own  notions  of  a cUy 


renewing  itself  along  ancient  and 
unstable  fault  lines.  I fold  him 
about  the  old  Albert  dock  tilting 
sideways,  and  in  his  soft  melodi- 
ous voice  he  quoted  Seamus 
Heaney: 

“.-Like  the  hare  pads,  that  loop 

across  the 

grazing  and  tunnel  under  the 
ripening  com  the  lines  of 
sectarianism  and  affiliation 
fallout  the  boundariesof  the 
land—" 

It  was  like  bearing  my  Bed 
Indian  speak. 

ONE  of  the  most  notable 
things  to  me  each  time  I 
arrive  back  in  Belfast  is 
the  luxurious  ease  with 
which  people  sweat  I have  also 
noticed  how  many  Northerners, 
particularly  in  Protestant  areas, 
speak  with  their  voices  hardly 
emerging  from  their  throats.  I too 
suffer  from  the  same  handicap,  as 
if  erne’s  emotional  and  imagina- 
tive capability  had  got  trapped  or 
was  hiding  somewhere.  But  I sup- 
pose a passionate  people  Is  often 
given  to  foe  confederacy  of  whis- 
per or  the  roar  of  defiance. 

I went  walking  on  foe  Shankm 
Road,  listening  and  lobbing.  I had 
worked  here  many  years  ago  and 
much  dT  foe  area  had  been  swal- 
lowed up*' In  redevelopment  and 
the  construction  of  an  arterial 
ring  road.  But  communities  tike 
the  Shankill  don't  simply  disap- 
pear; they  persist  against  all  odds. 


Brian  Keenan  . . . caught  up  tn 
the  struggles  of  nations 

PHOTOGRAPH  BY  DBH3TH0RPE 

1 strolled  up  through  this  “loyalist 
ghetto”,  I was  Intrigued  by  a sim- 
ple cameo  of  life  that  confronted 
me. 

Two  old  women  wearing  long 
heavy  overcoats,  like  you  see  on 
women  in  the  bread  queues  of 
Moscow;  were  linked  arm-in-arm 
furtively  inching  their  way  across 
the  busy  thoroughfare.  Behind 
them  rose  a huge  mural  with  effi- 
gies of  Kalashnikov-toting  gun- 
men frozen  In  arrogant  defiance, 
above  them,  like  a. screaming  halo 
printed  in  bold  letters,  were  the 
words  “Lest  we  Forget” 

The  sign  over  a doorway  next  to 
the  mural  read  “Sbankfll  Open 
Learning  Centre”.  Across  the 
road,  in  the  direction  foe  two  old 
womdo.  were  walking,  a man  stood 
with  a loodhailet;  a sash  across  his 
chest  emhlazoned  with  “Jesus 
Saves”,  declaring  sonorously  “AH 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  foe 
Glory  of  God.” 

Bar  some  reason,  all  these  frac- 
tured images  seemed  to  echo  my 
own  thinking  about  the  Belfast  I 
knew.  The  language  of  foe  learn- 
ing centre,  the  primitive  evange- 
lism of  the  street  preacher;  foe 
idiomatic  words  on  foe  mural  and 
finally  the  unheard  words  of  the 
old  women  — the  city's  frag, 
mented  nature,  the  noitconnected- 

ness  of  its  Ideas. 

The  same  day  foe  Combined 
Loyalist  Military  Command  were 
meeting  in  secret  conclave  to 
discuss  foe  latest  events  and  the 
possibility  of  calling  off  their 
ceasefir& 

I was  going  to  visit  Jackie  Red- 
path,  who  has  been  working  in  the 
Shankill  community  long  before  it 
became  internationally  famous. 
Jackie  was  also  anmmt,  but  like 
Davy  hopefuL  He  knew  foe 
Shankill  and  the  Protestant  mind- 
set better  than  anyone  I knew;  and 
spoke  with  passion:  “Whatever 

happens,  Brian,  you  have  to  under- 
stand that  things  are  not  foe  same. 

Protestant  political  thinking  has 
made  a great  leap  forward.  Things 
are  being  discussed  now  that 
would  never  have  been  dreamt  of 
before.  There  are  Protestant 
housewives  on  this  road  teaming 
Irish,  for  Christ’s  sake!  Peopleare 
thinking  now:  The  days  of  reao 
tiara  are  gone. 

“There  are  things  being  dis- 
cussed that  the  press  never  hear 
about,  and  that  are  ongoing,  it’sa 


new  analysis.  There  can  b 
going  back . . . Sure  there  stil 
neanderthals  and  psychopath 
there,  on  both  sides,  who  t 
killing,  but  there  is  no  roor 
them  anymore.” 

He  handed  me  a Ieafh 
thought  it  was  a biblical  trac 
it  was  foe  programme  of  a co 
ence  that  Jackie  and  many  cf 
“new  thinkers"  from  the  Sha 
had  been  involved  in.  He  poi 
to  a quotation  and  said  sic 
“That’s  what  you  mean  isn’t  it 
I read:  “The  challenge  pose 
reconciliation  is  to  open  up 
social  space  that  permits 
encourages  individuals  and 
eties  as  a collective,  to  ackr 
edge  the  past  mourn  the 
validate  the  pain  experienced, 
fess  the  wrongs  and  reach  to\ 
foe  next  step  of  restoring  the 
ken  relationship.  This  is  not  t< 
give  and  forget  This  is  nc 
remember,  justify,  ann  re: 
True  reconciliation  is  to  res 
oer  and  change ." 

Jackie  was  "right  Thinkin 
the  Shankill  ghetto  was  new 
Back  in  the  town  centr 
vrallosd  to  the  rear  of  Belfast 
Hall-  There  is  a building  on 
comer  of  LinehaU  Strait  w 
has  a series  of  heads  mounte 
to  the  brickwork.  It  was  origh 
apost  office,  and  I noted  the  na 
eff  foe  faces  that  hung  suspei 

above  me.  Years  of  weafoerins 

too  many  layers  of  paint 
obscured  the  detail  of  their 
tubes,  though  the  names  i 
geariy  inscribed:  Newton,  h 
hold*.  Jacquard,  Steven 
Moore,  watt,  Michelary 
Columbus,  Washington,  sh 
Schiller,  and  I 

was  a strange  gathering  of  he 
I could  imagine  the  typ 

wth  century  liberal  mind 
m t0  PJacttl  foe 
S? each  of  toem  w 

foink  of  this  city  they  had  la 
The  obstacles  of  entreni 

JH1®?  P0*1  ■both  Pro*® 

Catholic  communities 
reqture  a Herculean  effort  to  c 
mean  despera 
with  a new  imagins 
f^ality  which  re-engages  us  \ 
^unsolicited  Suhtf  ’ 
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foy  Old  Red  I: 
foe  back  streets  of  Belfa 
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uls  suenuy  that  i 
la  vision,  there  is  hope. 
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An  author  at  four,  the  future  of  university  student  Ruth  Davies  seven  years  on  is  bright,  to  put  it  mildly 

Eleven  into  1 47  will  go 


lEHEil  ■ 

joanna  coles 
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hjs  beer 
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# + ■ ■ ello. 

■ ■ would 

■ ■ you  like 

to  know 
H H the  defi- 

■■  I*  nition  of 

a second?”  Ruth  Davies  demands, 
and  before  1 can  sit  down,  she  is 
telling  me  anyway:  "It's 
9,192,631,717  cycles  o f radiation, 
um,  corresponding  to  the  transi- 
tion between  the  two  hyperfme 
levels  of  the  ground  state  of  the 
caesium  133  atom!” 

“I  didn't  know  there  was  a defi- 
nition of  a second.”  remarks  her 
older  sister  Katie  from  the  sofa, 
where  she  is  absently  nursing  her 
four-week-old  baby. 

“Well,  there’s  a definition  of 
almost  everything,  isn’t  there?" 
says  Ruth's  mother. 

Uh-oh,  I haven’t  even  taken  my 
coat  off  yet,  what  have  I stumbled 
into.  I think  bleakly,  wondering 
how  best  to  approach  an  11-year- 
old  girl  bursting  with  an  IQ  of  147. 
From  under  her  jagged  fringe  she 
gives  a short,  sby  smile. 

Ruth  Davies  smiled  properly 
the  day  after  she  was  born.  Seven, 
months  later  she  started  talking.' 

“ ‘More  choc.'  those  were  her  first 
words.”  her  mother  giggles.  Ruth 
started  word-processing  aged  two. 

At  the  age  of  four  she  wrote  a 
book  called  My  Little  Duck.  On  the 
back  she  wrote  Other  Titles  By 
This  Author  Include  ...  The  se- 
quel was  called  And  Susie  Wanted 
This.  “I  thought  that  was  a strange 
title,"  says  Mrs  Davies.  “Well, 
they  call  books  things  like  that, 
don't  they,”  says  Ruth,  tidy  in  her 
school  uniform  of  grey  jumper, 
trousers  and  bright  blue  tie. 

We  are  sitting  in  the  family 
home  on  New  Road  in  Belper,  Der- 
byshire, which  seems  pretty  much 
like  any  other  family  home. 
There’s  a crowded  dresser,  fire- 
place, piano,  weary  sofa,  a couple 
of  armchairs  and  a sprinkling  of 
felt  pens.  Only  two  things  strike 
me  as  unusual,  there’s  no  televi- 
sion,  and  on  the  table  lie  several  1 
plastic  foetuses  — an  education 
kit  from  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Unborn  Child,  nor- 
mally available  only  in  schools. 

Well  come  back  to  SFUC  in  a 
minute,  but  for  now,  here  we  all 
are;  Ruth,  Ruth’s  mother  Mrs 
Davies;  Ruth's  older  sister  Katie 
and  her  son  Isaac,  Ruth's  nephew. 
Intermittently  we  are  noisily 
joined  by  Peter  and  Mary,  Ruth’s 
younger  siblings,  and  Paul, 
Katie’s  first  son  (now  five  and  the 
same  age  as  Mary,  his  aunt) 
whom  Katie  bad  when  she  was  16 
and  who  is  still  living  at  home. 
(She  went  back  to  start  her  A 
levels  when  he  was  12  weeks  old.) 

There  are  three  more  sisters, 
Clare.  Anna  and  Sarah,  who  have 
all  left  home,  and  another  sister, 
Jane,  died  of  brain  damage  when 
she  was  three.  Dad,  still  at  work, 
teaches  niathfi  and  computing. 

I have  come  because  I am  curi- 
ous to  know  what  it's  like  to  dis- 
cover a very  clever  child  in  the 
family.  A child  so  clever  that  she 
was  genuinely  absorbed  by  books 
from  the  age  of  five  months;  a 
child  so  clever  she  attends  special 
classes  at  Warwick  University  on 
Saturdays,  and  is  taking  an  O 
level  in  psychology  hy 
correspondence.  . 

The  idea  came  from  the  Gnteo 
Child  Society  who,  understanding 
Ruth  was  frustrated  at  primary 
school,  recommended  Mis  Davies 
give  the  local  college  a ring  and 
suggest  her  daughter  take  some 
extra-curricular  courses. 

•The  college  said  fine,  then  l 
told  them  she  was  10  and  they  Mid 
•No  thank  you \ They  said  adult 
students  would  resent  a 10  year- 
old  sitting  next  to  them! 

wouldn’t  have  minded.  Ruth 
pipes  up.  “though  I woiddn  t like 
to  spend  all  my  time  with  adults,  I 
like  friends  of  my  own  age. 

When  did  Mrs  Davies  realise 
Ruth  was  different  from  the  rest 

^-SarahTmy  oldest  dau^J^did 

a dissertation  on  gifted  children, 
and  Ruth  typed  a lot  on*  us ion  the 

word-processor  — tecame  s 51? 

been  very  good  on  it  since  she  was 
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Tidy  ai about  the  floor . . . Ruth  Davies  in  reading  mode.  On  the  back  cover  of  her  first  stint  as  an  author,  she  wrote  Other  Titles  By  Ibis  Author  Include . . . PHOTOGRAPH:  JOHN  ROBERTSON 


two  — and  she  recognised  herself. 
Td  been  ignoring  it  in  a way.  1 
thought  It  was  simpler  if  they 
were  all  the  same.  Which  reminds 
me  1 bought  you  a textbook  today 
Ruth,  on  psychology.” 

"Oh  great”  says  Ruth,  return- 
ing from  the  kitchen  with  an 
apple  crammed  in  her  smile.  Does 
she  have  a sense  of  being  clever? 
“I  know  rm  more  intelligent  than 
half  the  people  in  my  class.” 
“Gran-maa,”  shouts  Paul  bounc- 
ing In  with  Mary.  “Gran-maa,  can 
1 have  a sandwich?” 

At  file  age  of  nine,  Ruth  insisted 
on  learning  algebra,  but  her 
teachers  declined.  The  Derbyshire 
Education  Authority  does  not 
allow  pupils  to  be  "accelerated" 
beyond  their  age-group. 

After  psychological  tests 
showed  she  had  the  understand- 
ing of  an  adult,  Ruth  was  finally 
accepted  by  the  local  Catholic 
comprehensive  in  September  — 
the  only  school  prepared  to  take 
her  a year  early. 

“I  dealt  like  to  criticise  teach- 
ers," says  Mrs  Davies,  “there  are 
lots  of  them  in  our  family  — but  at 
her  last  school,  one  said  to  me 
•Ruth's  working  very  hard  and 
she's  making  us  work  very  hard 
too!  We  don’t  have  anything  to 
offer  her'.  ” Ruth  stares  out  of  the 
window.  "She's  cleverer  than 
me!”  says  her  mum. 

Her  daughter  remains  silent  in- 
deed, for  much  of  the  time,  sbe 
looks  as  if  she’s  in  her  own  world. 


‘Sarah  did 
a thesis  on 


children, 
and  Ruth 
typed  it  up 
on  the 
word- 


- she’s 


good  on  it 
since  she 
was  two’ 


surfacing  only  to  answer  ques- 
tions politely.  She's  unprecodous 
but  enough  to  rebuff  my 

attempts  at  encouraging  smiles 
with  the  odd,  suspicious  stare.  I 
later  discover  a local  journalist 
once  quoted  her  in  an  interview 
without  even  talking  to  her. 

What  else  does  she  do  when 
she's  not  studying?  "I  play  the 
trumpet  and  piano,”  she  says, 
clambering  on  to  the  piano  stool, 
when  I ask  her  to  demonstrate. 
Mrs  Davies  suggests  Peer  Gynt 
Katie  prefers  Dangerous  Journey, 
which  Ruth  pulls  off  with  a cer- 
tain trundling  style. 

"I  like  the  Warwick  classes,  be- 
cause the  teacher  takes  notice  of 
what  you  say,”  she  says  abruptly. 
In  the  summer,  the  family  camped 
in  Yorkshire  so  Ruth  could  attend 
a summer  school  aimed  at  ad- 
vanced children.  “We  did  a lot  of 
work,"  she  grins,  perking  up  as 
she  talks  about  work. 

“The  tutors  said  they  were 
doing  a week  and  a half  s work 
each  day,”  interrupts  Mrs  Davies. 
“They  told  me  Ruth  is  seriously 
underachieving  because  she's  not 
regularly  asked  to  do  these  kind  of 
things.  The  guy  who  was  running 
the  course  said  she's  quite 
eccentric.” 

“What  does  eccentric  mean,” 
asks  Ruth. 

“Nuts'"  her  mother  giggles. 

What  about  her  other  hobbies? 

“I  write  poetry,  m go  and  see  if  I 
can  find  some,”  and  she  scram- 


bles off  her  knees,  returning  al- 
most immediately  with  a sheaf  of 
papers. 

This  is  the  first  poem: 

Behind  a locked  and  heavy 
door,  lies  so  much  Information,  but 
I don’t  know  where  adults  keep  the 
key. 

ft  seems  they  want  to  hold  me 
back  in  my  education,  are  they 
scared  of  what  1 Just  might  see? 

For  ten  long  years  I asked  and 
I was  always  told  to  wait  You  are 
too  young,  so  just  slow  down  they 
say. 

I yearn  to  learn,  please  teach 
me  now,  and  don’t  procrastinate. 
Unlock  that  door  and  help  me  on 
my  way. 

Does  she  feel  different  to  other 
kids?  "Well,  how  many  other  girls 
wear  trousers  and  don't  care  what 
their  hair  looks  like.”  Katie  butts 
In  from  the  sofa. 

“Pandora  wears  trousers," 
counters  Ruth  crossly. 

“Mum-my  the  bread’s  out,"  Mary 
shouts  from  the  kitchen. 

Does  she  get  picked  on  as  a 
swot?  “Not  really.” 

“She  was  the  first  altar  girl  at 
our  church,”  her  mother  declares. 

“Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Suffer- 
ing . . murmurs  Ruth. 

Mrs  Davies:  “When  the  Pope 
finally  said  girls  could  go  on  the 
altar.  Ruth  wrote  a letter  to  the 
priest  saying  T want  to  be  an  altar 
girl'  and  she  stood  by  the  door 
waiting  for  him  to  pass  and  said 
■Well  - . .?*  And  the  next  week  she 


was  an  altar  girl!”  Ruth:  'Tm  a 
member  of  three  bands,  a Guide,  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Unborn  Child  and 
an  aviation  studies  group  which 
studies  how  areo planes  fly.  And  1 
read,  a lot,  currently  Lord  Of  The 
Flies . . 

Mrs  Davies:  “She  got  told  off  for 
reading  Of  Mice  And  Men.  They 
told  her  It  was  too  old  for  ber." 

Ruth:  "But  I was  really  enjoying 
it  It  was  so  fall  of  emotion.'' 

Mrs  Davies:  “They  used  to  use 
her  at  school  as  another  teacher, 
there  was  a queue  at  her  desk  of 
children.  She’d  be  up  at  midnight 
saying  'What  can  1 do?’ " 

Ruth:  ‘Tm  going  to  bin  my 
apple.” 

Does  she  have  a boyfriend? 
“No.” 

Does  she  know  yet  what  she’d 
like  to  do  when  she’s  older?  “I 
want  to  study  the  psychology  of 
the  unborn  child.”  Why?  “Be- 
cause I went  to  a SPUC  conference 
on  it  You  know  they've  found  out 
babies  can  hear  tunes,  they’re  go- 
ing to  see  if  they  can  distinguish 
different  tunes." 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Unborn  Child  features 
strongly  in  the  Davies  family.  Ka- 
tie made  the  local  paper’s  front 
page  when  she  was  ejected  forc- 
ibly from  the  fresher's  fair  at 
Derby  University,  after  trying  to 
set  up  a SPUC  stand. 

Confusingly,  Katie’s  son  Paul  is 
now  in  the  same  class  as  his  Aunt 


Mary.  Mrs  Davies  (excitedly): 
"Both  of  them  were  completely 
unplanned,  but  it  worked  out 
really  wefl.” 

Katie:  “We  both  got  told  off  by 
doctors.  I was  too  young.  Mum 
was  too  old. 

Mrs  Davies:  “They  talk  down  to 
you.” 

Katie:  "You  get  so  patronised.” 

Mrs  Davies  (furious):  “You  go  in 
and  say  you're  pregnant  and  they 
offer  you  an  abortion!” 

Katie  (splenetic):  “They  start 
getting  the  green  forms  out  of  the 
drawer.” 

Mrs  Davies:  "They  tell  you 
you'll  be  better  soon,  it's  awful." 

Katie:  “ Dreadful 

Mrs  Davies  (anger  subsiding): 
“They’re  like.  *Did  you  plan  this 
child?  No?  Why  have  it  then?*  ” 

Katie:  (Sadly)"They  always 
think  you  want  an  abortion.” 

From  the  dresser,  Mrs  Davies 
pulls  out  some  old  projects  which 
Ruth  has  written  about  babies  and 
then  points  to  a series  of  25  cards 
hung  on  a string  above  the  fire. 
It’s  an  advent  calendar,  made 
from  last  year’s  Christmas  cards 
which  Ruth  has  cut  up  and  embel- 
lished with  poems.  Each  night  the 
family  lights  a candle  and  opens 
one  of  the  cards  to  read  the  poem. 

What  about  music.  I ask  finally. 
Which  bands  does  Ruth  like?  “The 
Cranberries."  And  what  about  a 
television,  would  she  like  one? 
•Wo.  There's  always  lots  of  con- 
versations here." 
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Left  Is  good 
but  It’s  a lot 
more  fun  on 
the  right 


I HAVE  just  returned  from  New 
York,  where  I was  a guest  at  a 
Republican  fund-raising  din- 
ner. It  was  $500  a plate  and  most  of 
the  people  there  were  congratulat- 
ing themselves  on  their  party's  tri- 
umphs. Three  men  were  singled 
out  far  special  praise,  described  as 
“hanoraes”  and  given  an  award, 
to  much  applause. 

To  explain  how  I came  to  be  at 
this  bash  is  a story  In  itself,  but 
lefs  just  say  I was  there  as  a spec- 
tator rather  than  a celebrant.  It 
seems  that  the  Republicans  are 
doing  well  into®  State  of  New 
York,  and  (so  they  say)  they  we 
?i«n  doing  vrell/brNew  York  State. 
Marginal  tax  rates  are  down  and 
criminal  conviction  rates  are  up. 
If  you  listened  uncritically  to  the 
speeches  that  night,  you’d  think 
that  this  is  ail  that  politics  is 
about. 

"Liberal”  continues  to  be  a term 
of  abuse.  As  one  supporter  pa- 

tientiy  explained  to  me,  a liberal  is 

simply  a person  who  says  “what’s 
mine  is  mine  and  what’s  yours  is 


mine”.  Taxation  is  just  a fraud. 
The  government  steals  money 
from  the  thrifty  and  then  gives  it 
to  the  Indigent,  thereby  demoralis- 
ing them.  Liberals  are  thus  incom- 
petent crooks;  they  first  take  our 
money  and  then  they  misspend  It 
They  demotivate  both  the  tax- 
payer and  the  ultimate  recipient 
of  the  taxed  money.  If  we  cant 
keep  file  money  we  earn,  why 
work?  If  we  can  get  money  without 
working,  then  again,  why  work? 

And  as,  during  the  course  of  the 
evening,  this  argument  is 
repeated  (developed  it  isn’t),  the 
invisible  connection  between  the 
crime  rate  and  the  tax  rate  be- 
comes apparent  Tax  rates  are 
crime  rates— records  of  thefts 
committed  by  the  IRS  against  the 
vulnerably  affluent.  It’s  not  that 
bringing  the  tax  rate  and  the 
crime  rate  down  are  merely 
related  activities;  in  some  pro- 
found way,  for  these  people,  it’s 
the  same  activity. 

This  was  the  doctrine  being 
preached,  interminably  and  with- 


out nuance,  at  the  dinner.  But  if 
you  believe,  as  I do,  that  taxation 
is  a legitimate  means  of  enlarging 
access  to  scarce  resources  (by 
funding  hospitals,  schools,  public 
transport,  etc)  yon will  find  noth- 
ing but  a dismally  impoverished 
self-interest  in  the  Republican 
stance.  Of  course,  it  has  its  sup- 
porters over  here  too.  Wist  we 
might  call  the  "deleghhnisiiig”  of 
taxation  as  an  instrument  of  social 
policy  is  one  of  the  legacies  of  the 
Thatcher  ministries.  Indeed,  it  Is  a 
legacy  that  both  the  Major  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Blair  Opposition 
have  inherited. 

Am  I alone  in  finding  slightly 
depressing  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Labour  Party  has  posi- 
tively embraced  this  legacy?  What 
has  happened  to  the  principle  of 
the  redistribution  of  wealth? 

Still,  listening  to  these  alienat- 
ing and  unsympathetic  dinner 
speeches  made  me  ponder  why 
one  takes  pleasure  in,  and  can 
learn  from,  so  much  of  the  writing 
and  teaching  of  those  on  the  right 


It  was  a slightly  guilty  thought, 
and  it  was  connected  with  my  long 
held  suspicion  that,  if  confronted 
with  the  straight  choice  of  a desert 
island  subscription  to  either  the 


There  is  still 
something  of  the 
Roundheads  versus 
Cavaliers  about  the 
New  Statesman  and 
the  Spectator 

Spectator  or  the  New  Statesman,  I 
might  be  inclined  to  choose  the 
former. 

This’isn't  a criticism  of  the  new 
editor  of  the  Statesman;  in  the  few 
weeks  he’s  been  running  the  mag- 
azine he  has  hugely  improved  1L 
The  point  is,  rather,  that  however 
good  the  Statesman  becomes,  the 


Spectator  will  continue  to  offer 
special,  irreplaceable,  pleasures. 

It  was  also  prompted  by  reading, 
on  the  plane  over  to  New  York. 
Eugene  Genovese’s  book  The 
Southern  Tradition,  which  is  a 
critical  celebration  of  the  conser- 
vatism of  the  American  South. 
Genovese,  a native  New  Yorker 
writing  out  of  tiie  manrist  left,  be- 
lieves that  southern  conserva- 
tives have  much  to  teach  the  left, 
especially  regarding  “the  irra- 
tionalities of  its  radical 
egalitarianism”. 

I think  that  the  Intellectual  ap- 
peal of  the  right  has  to  do  with  its 
challenge  to  the  very  premises  of 
your  own  politics,  and  its  many 
practical  deficiencies.  Confront 
writers  who  maintain,  for  exam- 
ple, that  social  justice  is  a mirage, 
or  that  taxation  is  state-sanc- 
tioned theft,  and  you  take  the  mea- 
sure of  your  own  convictions. 

They  compel  you  not  just  to 
think,  but  to  think  against  your- 
self- It's  a bracing  experience,  and 
a welcome  relief  from  debates 


within  the  left,  where  everything 
that  matters — and  thus  every- 
thing that  is  most  questionable — 
is  simply  taken  for  granted. 

And  there  is  also  the  pleasure 
offered  by  a magazine  such  as  the 
Spectator  of  a temporary  absen- 
teeism from  the  solemnities  of  the 
left.  The  right  is  less  guilty  about 
its  frivolity  than  the  left,  for  whom 
it  is  a distraction  from  the 
struggle.  There  is  stfD  something 
of  the  contrast  between  Round- 
heads  and  Cavaliers  about  the 
New  Statesman  and  the  Spectator. 
(The  French  critic  Roland 
Barthes,  taking  issue  with  similar 
sentiments,  said  that  anyone  who 
thought  that  people  on  the  left 
were  incapable  of  enjoying  the  in- 
consequential obviously  didn’t 
know  anything  about  Brecht  and 
his  cigars.  To  which  you  feel  like 
responding:  if  that’s  the  best 
counter-example  he  can  come  up 
with,  case  proved). 

So,  a seasonal  thought:  good  wfi] 
to  all  men,  even  Republicans: 
Jeremy  Hardy  is  on  holiday 
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THE  DUKE  of  Edinburgh  has  i nnimagineablp  hnrmc  nr i 
Fawlty,  an  unnervins  blend  few 


, JWMMS  SHV*” 


“That  producer  ought  to  be 

shot"  is  a good  way  of  damning;  a 


compassionate  nature,  by  testing 
people,  in  effect  “I  know  it's  rough 


Great 

sentiments, 
shame 
about  the 
song 


has  he  answered  the  week's  great 
medical  conundrum,  by  proving 
that  the  heart  of  a pig  can  beat  in 
the  breast  of  a man?)  No  wonder 
the  royal  family  is  dysfunctional. 
Imagine  being  raised  by  a man 
who  equates  gun  laws  with  ban- 
ning cricket  bats. 

It  has  a wonderful  Fawityesque 
logic.  lake  Basil’s  great  "Krakaioa 
exploding,  herds  of  wildebeests 
sweeping  majestically'’  speech, 
one  can  Imagine  him  going  on  and 
on:  “I  mean,  you  might  as  wen  ban 
sausages  just  because  someone  got 
food  poisoning.  Yon  could  strangle 
someone  with  a curtain  cord, 
couldn't  you,  are  you  going  to  ban 
curtains?  Curtains?  Eh?  Are  you 
going  to  ban  curtains,  then?” 

This  in  a week  when  the  “Dun- 
blane children’*  got  to  number  one 
in  the  charts  with  Knocking  On 
Heaven’s  Door.  I agree  with  their 
sentiments — I doubt  if  it  will  save 
a single  life,  bat  it  would  be  won- 
derful to  have  a gun-free  country, 
and  tins  is  the  only  way  to  start  — 
and  I hope  they  raise  lots  cf 
money.  I also  feel  for  the  parents, 
who  will  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  suffering  the  ultimate. 


play  without  actually  blaming  ludc.  but  God  says  you  can't1 


But  am  I alone  in  ftHniring  the 
record  is  a stumer?  For  a start,  ft’s 
not  the  children  at  all,  except  in 
the  chorus:  Instead  it's  some 
TOdrsy  local  bloke,  singing  hor- 
nWa  whiney  lyrics,  proving  that 
to  be  Bob  Dylan  it's  not  enough  to 

SftKgtaT  70,1  ** 


your  friend.  “To  be  quite  honest,  I Her  compassion,  I gather,  runs 


you  were  not  in  the  company  cf  to  believing  that  homosexuals 
equals,”  is  majestically  ambigu-  shouldn’t  actually  be  locked  up. 


| A CHANCE  to  meet  up  with  DHUe 
Keane  at  dinner.  (Her  cabaret 
troupe  Fascinating  Aida,  opens  at 
i toe  Vaudeville  in  London  next 
month.  They  are  wonderfliL  Book 
uow.)  Dfflie  is  a sharp  observer  of 
the  whole  showbiz  scene  — they 
don't  call  each  other  Inwie,  but 
darling  — and  is  a particular  ex- 
pert on  the  phrases  you  use  when 

you’ve  been  to  9ee  a dear  friend  in 

some  minor  role  at  Pitlochry  or 

Penzance,  arid  have  to  find  a way 
of  sounding  complimentary  with- 
out actually  lying.  “You  were  so 
braver  is  a good  one.  So  Is  “You 
must  have  found  it  such  a chal- 
lenge." “Wenr  said  in  an  em- 
phatic voice  could  mean  either: 
“Such  hrflliance  leaves  me  speech- 
less.” or  alternatively  “My  God, 
what  a disaster.” 


ThepMunioii 
leader  used  to  say; 
Ws  carrying 
democracy  too  far  if 
you  don’t  know  the 
vote  in  advance9 


but  that  they  should  stop' whatever 
it  is  they  are  doing.  What  is  so 
compassionate  about  telling  a 
large  proportion  of  the  papulation 
that,  through  an  accident  of  birth, 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
have  physical  relationships,  I have 
no  Idea.  No  doubt  if  only  half  toe 
bigots  in  toe  country  have  phoned 
in,  she’ll  win. 


does  recall  reading  a quote  from 
Major  in  the  course  of  ms 
researches  to  which  he  dearly 

gated  years  ago  that  his  nickname 
tor  Norma  was  "Grub”  without 
toe  “little”  This  still  leaves  the 
central  puzzle.  How  is  it  possible 
for  a mam  to  have  a pet  name  for 
his  wife, -a  name  to _ which  he 
repeatedly  calls  attention,  yet  of 


SMAU-WEED 


ous.  My  favourite,  quite  unanswer- 
able^ is: “I  thought  yon  made-some 
abacduidyfeacinaling  chotryy  " 


ANNE  Atkins,  toe  vicar's  wife 
who  toinTw  there  shouldn't  be  gay 
services  to  churches,  has  made  the 


ANOTHER  great  mystery  In  John 
Major’s  life.  Earlier  this  week  he 
said  to  an  interview  tost  bis  pet 
name  for  Ms  wife  NOhng was  “Lit- 
tle ©rub".  On  Wednesday  she  de- 
nied any  knowledge  of  toe  term. 
“We  don’t  have  nicknames  for 
each  other,”  she  said.  "What 
rubbish." 

I tom  for  enlightenment  to  Pat- 
rick Wright,  whose  hilarious  car- 


top  six  of  the  Today  personality  cf  toon  biography  cf  toe  Prime  Min-' 


the  year  poll  — a pretty  dubious 
honour  these  days.  One  of  the 
people  who  nominated  her  said 
she  was  “compassionate”.  Mrs  At- 
kins is  now  the  agony  aunt  in  toe 
Daily  Telegraph  where,  so  fer  as  I 
can  see,  she  demonstrates  her 


ister  is  just  out  (Andre  Deotsch, 
£539).  He  Major’s  mother  call- 
ing him  all  SOrtS  Of  Silly  animal 
names,  “my  little  wood  wasp”, 
“my  tiny  elephant  seal”  etc.  Mr 
Wright  tells  me  that  this  was  pure 
invention  on  his  own  part.  But  he 


YOU  can’t  excuse  the  Tory  whips 
f-iwmHng  this  week,  but  you  can 
easily  understand  it  By  its  nature, 
politics  .attracts  a lot  of  control 
freaks,  people  who  know  what's 
best  for  the  rest  of  us  and  arede- 
frMrninpd  we -should  get  it  The 
most  controlling  become  whips, 
and  there  is  nothing  which  causes 
more  anguish  to.  a whip  than  not 
knowing  toe  result  of  a dose  vote. 

They  simply  cannot  bear  it  and 
will  do  almost  anything  to  prevent 
it,. even,  as  we  have  seen,  if  it's 

completely  crooked. 

During  toe  last  Labour  Govern- 
ment (which,  as  everyone  seems  to 
forget,  had  fallen  to  a minority  of 
16  when  it  finally  collapsed)  Eric 
Variey  used  to  quote  the  old  min- 
ers’ «mirm  leader  from  his  home 
town:  “It's  carrying  democracy  too 
for  if  you  don’t  know  toe  vote  to 
advance.” 


MALL  WEED  could  scarcely 
%ibeUeve  what  he  saw  on  Ins 

screen  on  Thursday 


screen  on  Thursday 
nteht  A shadow  cabinet  minister 
SSdittthestreetand  denommed. 
a senior  member  of  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily as  an  “dderiy  aristocrat 
whose  views  were  of  no  real  conse- 
quence. I ftdly  expected  to  see 
some  juvenile  lead  from  Tony 
Blair’s  gvromancy  department, ... 
oiatd  in  opera  cloak  and  felt  hat, 

rush  from  an  alley  and  clamp  a 
larae  chloroformed  pad  over  toe 


The  long 


ood 


It’s  time  to  polish  off  the 
Christmas  shopping.  Oh  no! 
We’re  being  turned  into 
shopaholics,  says  Big  Issue 
editor  John  Bird.  But  1 adore  it, 
replies  Linda  Grant,  author  of  a 
novel  on  shopping  and  politics 


Dear  Linda*  ever  onward  to  the  detriment  cf 

their  sense  of  well-being  and  to 
1 HATE  shopping.  Not  shopping  the  detriment  of  their  pocket.  Per- 


for  essentials,  those  things  that  sonal  inadequacies  are  overcome 
you  need.  But  that  other  i»yid  of  by  toe  next  purchase,  not  nnuire  a 


shopping.  That  shopping  as  cul- 
tural activity.  That  retail  therapy, 
as  It  is  often  called.  It  seems  to  me 


drug  user.  It  is  a sad  statement 
about  modern  life  that  shopping  is 
less  and  less  about  want,  and 


UUSTRATON:  STEVE  CAPUN 


yoa  get  value  for  your  money,  you 
need  to  look  at  lots  of  things  and 
spend  your  money  wisely  — 
Wwnftft  more  time  mooching  round 
the  shops,  not  less. 

As  my  Dad  used  to  say,  the  poor 
can’t  afford  to  buy  cheap  goods. 
As  for  your  argument  about  shop- 
aholics — well.  I and  most  other 
people  drink  (occasionally  to  ex- 
cess) but  we  are  not  alcoholics. 
And  if  I am  never  satisfied  with 
the  firing*  I’ve  bought  and  keep 
wanting  to  buy  more,  so  am  I 
never  satisfied  with  the  number 
of  books  I’ve  to  bead  or  CDs  I've 
listened  to  Same  thing. 

I ■ What  have  you  got  against 
people  buying  to  make  fhg 
room  look  nice?  Are  you  saying 
that  objects  like  vases  and  flowers 
and  taWftlawpi  ami  TUgS  and  pic- 
tures — to  other  words  aU  that 
giriy  stuff  — don’t  have  a use? 

To  do  so  is  to  argue  against  all 
■visual  art  If  an  object  lobks  nice, 
pleases  toe  eye,  then  of  course  it 
has  a use.  Our.  surroundings  are 
terribly  important  to  us  and  how 
we  decorate  or  fbniish  them  is,  to 
a limited  way.  an  expression  cf  our 
creative  selves.  It  sounds  like 
you're  saying  that  a hammer  to 
knock  in  the  nafl  for  toe  picture  i 
hook  is  useful  but  the  picture  isn’t  | 

Regards, ' j 

Linda 


lit«.  Failing  that,  there  would 
clearly  be  word  put  about  in  time 
for  the  midnight  news  to  provide* 
as  these  chaps  like  to  say , some 
contest.  George  Robertson  a Dun- 
blane  resident  himself ...  own 

children  attended  the  school .. . 
understandably  overwrought . . . 

none  will  regret  more  than  he  a 
somewhat  ill-worded  outburst — 
Not  even  that.  The  skies 
remained  yesterday  morning 
much  where  thw  were  the  previ- 
ous night  The  number  259  bus  ran, 
as  ever.  Its  lonely,  sinuous  course 
from  Holbom  to  Ponder's  End.  No 
BBC  instant  telephone  poll  ap- 
peared showing  90  per  cent  of  res- 
pondents calling  for  Robertson’s 
head.  Remarkable.  And  prompting 
thic  thought  could  toe  uniform 
pusillanimity  with  which  every 
recent  Labour  leader  has 
addressed  the  issue  of  monarchy 
have  been  a shade  overdone? 


A NOTHER  historic  break- 
A through:  a chart  toy ester- 
^gkday*s  Guardian  showed  that 
three  Government  documents 
leaked  to  the  press  to  the  past  two 
years  emanated  from  the  Depart- 
ment ofTramsport.  That’s  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  the  very 
existence  of  this  department  has 
been  concealed  from  toe  press  for 
almost  half  a century. 

Like  so  many  sentimental  no- 
tions which  Thatcher  tried  to  get 
rid  of,  this  institution  dates  from 
the  1950s,  when  trams  began  to  be 
; swept  off  the  roads  of  the  nation. 
After  years  of  valiant  service 
across  toe  points,  was  it  right, 

some  tearful  junior  minister  is 
said  to  have  «gkpd,  to  banish  them 
to  the  scrap-heap?  Why  not  set 
aside  some  quiet  corner  of  Britain 
to  allow  them  to  spend  their  years 
Jn  happy  retirement  to  frolic  in 


Dear  Linda, 


the  sun  like  carthorses  at  the  end 

MANY  people  buy  crap  because  it  oftheir  service,  or  ponies  freed 


that  shopping  as  an  end  in  itself  is  more  and  more  about  getting  a 


bad  for  your  mental  health. 

I agree  with  Socrates.  Having 
been  shown  over  the  marketplace. 


temporary  buzz. 

The  damage  that  is  being  done 
to  people’s  minds  goes  on  apace. 


be  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  We  are  encouraged  to  feel  empty 


all  toe  things  on  sale.  “It's  surpris- 
ing. I didn’t  realise  how  many 
things  there  were  that  I had  no  use 
for.”  Or  words  to  that  effect 


Shopping  as  an  end  in  itself  is  shopping. 


unless  we  are  participating.  Dis- 
satisfaction runs  through  all  gen- 
erations as  younger  and  younger 
people  get  hooked  on  aimless 


about  chasing  an  elusive  sense  of  But  there  is  also  a bigger  issue 


satisfaction.  That  ultimate  piece  of  hidden  behind  toe  compulsive 
clothing.  That  ultimate  piece  of  shopper.  Think  of  all  the  energy 


household  junk.  Never  satisfied, 
the  appetite  remains  but  the  enp- 


that  goes  into  whetting  toe  shop- 
pers’ appetite.  The  production  of , 


board  fills  up.  In  some  ways  we  products  from  scarce  resources. 


seem  to  be  repeating  toe  orlans  I the  waste  of  electricity,  packaging 


with  their  desperate  need  to  fill  up  and  a whole  plethora  of  activities 
their  lives  with  crap.  Stuffed  that  go  into  keeping  the  appetite 


birds,  stuffed  wardrobes  and 
stuffed  up  people.  And  always  run- 


supplied. 

I can’t  see  how  the  modern 


is  the  very  act  oFbuyingthat  is  the 
important  part  of  the  transaction. 
They  may  even  buy  well-made 
things  but  buying  is  the  high 


from  toe  pits? 

So  a sunny  spot  was  found  a few 
miles  from  Rutland  Water,  where 
even  today  a few  surviving  speci- 


How.  can  you-  dpny;  that  much.  mm« — red-coated  roadcare  from 


shopping  has  become . a mass, 
wasteful,  aimless  activity.  That  St 
uses  up  precious  resources  and 


Leeds,  orange-and-greens  from 
Glasgow — continue  to  disport 
themselves  among  the  more 


mafcfts  Utile  contribution  other  I from  ^niy 


than  keeping  many,  people  to 
cheap  labour. 

Go  to  Khightsbridge  and  Covent 
Garden  and  you’ll  see  a lot  of 
wealthy  people  buying  rubbish.  It 
is  simplistic  of  you  to  suggest  that 
people  only  buy  crap  because  they 
cannot  afford  the  good  stuff 

Buying  books  and  CDs  as  a 
means  of  making  a room  look  nice  , 


trammed  borough  left,  BlackpooL 
One  might  have  thought  that 
long  before  now,  same  chancellor 
on  toe  look-out  for  cuts  would  have 
taken  the  axe  to  this  enterprise.  But 
happily  Kenneth  Clarke  Is  a fan, 
and  frequently  breaks  his  Journey 
down  the  Alto  watch  these  old 
valiants  at  play.  Hie  even  has 
dreams,  it  is  said,  of  importing  old 


seems  a bit  phoney.  I certainly _am  street  cars  from  Brussels  and  Am. 


not  against  the  visual  arts.  But  sterdam  to  give  the  place  a Euro- 
pe'10118 accumulation  is  what  dimension.  But  don’t  say  I told  you, 
cheeses  me  afl  Get  a life.  or  someone  like  Michael  Portillo 

‘ to  will  probably  put  a stop  to  it. 

point  Shopping  as  an  end  in  itself  v 


rung  away  from  the  ugliness  of  I world  can  survive  its  finite 


their  little  lives. 

Retail  therapy  drives  people 


resources  being  wasted  so  that 
people  can  shop  aimlessly.  Per- 


haps there  may  come  a time  when 
the  luxury  of  purchasing  crap 
may  be  a thing  cf  the  past 
Yours, 

John 


Dear  John, 


LO 

INI 

PH 


WELL,  it's  your  own  feuli  if  you 
find  yourself  buying  crap  — obvi- 
ously you  can’t  spend  enough  of 


expect  you  do  not  characterise 
shopping  for  hooks  or  records  or 
indeed  copies  of  toe  Big  Issue  as 
shopping  at  alL  Men  have  defined 
shopping  as  the  purchase  of  those 
goods  that  they  themselves  are 
not  Interested  to,  like  clothes  and 
things  to  do  with  the  home,  which 
you  want  us  to  believe  are  shal- 
low. trivial  and  materialistic- 
Yet  tt  is  men.  who  will  spend 


large  sums ona saason tideettoa 


round  the  shops  looking  at  what 
they've  got  and  ensuring  you  don’t 
make  a wrong  choice. 

I adore  shopping,  I find  it  both 
relaxing  and  pleasurable.  And  it  is 


football  dub,  which  will  support 
the  grossly  inflated  wages  of  the 
players.  What  is  sport  for?  What's 
the  point  of  tt?  Yet  men  treat  it  as 


OST 

NAL 

LLS 


^ “ a religion,  while  shopping  is  deni- 

h curfd  S*  lowe,I  grated  because  itte SSSmaDy  a' 
back  problera  one  day  because  it  ^h»rT  7 * 

Tnswle  mp  etnn  *hinlnmr  nhnnf  mv.  _ ^ ...  ... 


made  me  stop  thinking  about  my- 
self and  focus  outwards. 

My  mother,  who  suffers  from 


To  me,  part  of  the  joy  of  tt  Is 
looking  at  what  people  have  made, 
whether  it  Isa  table  ora  dress.  All 


senile  dementia,  is  at  her  most  a ™ ° 

coherent  and  vtoole  ape5ai55y  ^ese  thto^  me  tte  producte  of 
“ t someone  s brain  and  imagination. 


when  I take  her  from  toe  nursing 
interact  with  toe  world  at  the 


a fllm  and,  yes,  I know  I cooWtake  Si 

hertoa  park  but  she's  never  liked 

Like  anything  else,  shopping  Is^L_J 
can  be  damaging  if  taken  to  excess  Linda 
hut  most  people  are  not  shop- 
aholics.  It  is  outrageously  insult-  Dear  Linda 
tog  of  you  to  assume  that  people  * ; 

who  shop  are  “running  away  from  BUT  THE  crap  is  there  to  boy  and 


A minimum  pre  payment  of  £25  entitles  you  to  £25 
of  Swiftcail  talktime,  penny  for  penny  that's  over 
4 hrs  to  the  USA . 


the  ugliness  of  their  little  lives”. 

I spent  four  hours'  Christinas 


people  buy  1L  High  Streets  are  toll 
of  crap  shops.  The  feet  that  you  j 


was  a distraction  and  shopping 
suitably  supplied  you  with  that. 
Obviously,  as  a distraction  shop- 
ping does  work  for  you. 

I was  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
not  capitulated  to  mindless  shop- 
, ptog  and  that  you  have  been  intel- 
lectually stimulated  by  at  least 
one  of  your  purchases.  But  this 
still  does  not  address  the  problem 
of  those  who  are  shopaholics  and 
who  need  to  shop  or  feel  incom- 
plete. Nor  does  it  address  the 
problem  of  toe  increasing  empha- 
sis on  shopping,  almost  as  a state- 
ment of  purpose  In  life.  . 

I define  shopping  as  I did  in  my. 
letter.  Shopping  for  things  that 
have  a use.  And  shopping  as  sim- 
ply an  aimless  pursuit  Books  and ' 
records  are  about  uae,  not  about 
putting  on  shelves  to  make  toe 
room  look  nice. 

I know  many  men  hate  shop- 
ping and  many  women  love  shop-  ■ 
ping.  It  would  suggest  to  me  that 
shopping  as  an  end  in  itself  is 
obviously  often  the  preserve  of 
women.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
justified  as  a legitimate  female, 
pursuit  simply  because  it  is  car- 
ried out  by  woman. 

As  for  football,  you  are  talking 
to  the  wrong  bloke.  Now  if  it  was 
boxing,  that  would  be  different  - 

Yours.  ... 

John 


cannot  go  on.  It  destroys  minds, 
economies  and  the  environment 
The  crisis  is  coming  whether  you 
like  it  or  not 

Do  have  a lovely  Christmas. 

. John 


Dear  John, 


i SEE  toe  Government  wants  to 
stop  us  calling  Major’s  stance 
on  Europe  a “wait  and  see"  pol- 
icy and  to  call  it  instead  “Negotiate 
and  Then  Decide".  This  will  never 
catch  on.  “Wait  and  see"  has  a 
homely  feel  which  people  in- 
stantly recognise,  and  know  from 


PVE  got  a life,  thanks,  full  of  22^0T^S,2l?nceoll*llI,?kes 


interested  and  varied  activities: 
reading;  seeing  films,  writing, 
travelling  and,  yes.  shopping.  You 
keep  saying  that  buying  is  the 
high  but  where’s  the  evidence?  It’s 
just  a gut  feeling  on  your  part. 

I come  bade  to  my  point  about 


sense.  It  used  to  be  commonplace 
— perhaps  it  still  is — for  parents 

pestered  by  children  about  what 

was  coming  to  finish  toe  meal,  to 

reply:  "It’s  wait-and-see  pudding." 
This  was  usually  respected.  A res- 
ponse. on  toe  other  hand,  of  "Ifs 


shopping  on  Saturday,  then  came  don't  buy  it  and  I don’t  boy  it  is 
home  and  spent  toe  afternoon  beside  toe  point  . . 


Dear  John, 


reading  Gita  Sereny's  book  on  Al-  I was  pleased  to  read  that  youi 
bert  Speer,  which  Fd  bought  on  back  cleared  up  by  you  not  think. 


•side  the  point  . BOXING!  There’s  an  activity  con- 

I was  pleased  to  read  that  your  dudve  to  mental  health.  People 


and  female  cultures.  Men  thfav 
that  if  they  want  something  they 
can  go  out  buy  it  in  10  minutes 
and  come  home  again.  Ifs  the  old 
hunter/gatherer  distinction. 

Men  said,  right  Tm  off  to  spear 

a woolly  mammoth,  ifs  nasty, 
dangerous  work  bat  someone  has 
to  do  it  m be  back  as  quick  as  I 

wm  , 

Women  go  out,  wander  about,  i 
see  some  wheat  here,  a pebble 
there  and  sea-shell  on  the  shore 
and  think,  hum.  Put  those 
together  and  toeyTl  brighten  up 
that  rattier  dark  comer  of  toe 
cave. 

Anyway,  I hope  you  get  sathe 
Christmas  presents  you  like.  Want 
to  make  a date  to  go  to  Selfrtdee's 
for  the  sales? 


ding”  would  have  run  the  risk  of 
derision  and  bun-throwing. 


Disconcerting  to  read  in 
a newspaper  interview  that 
toe  elaborately-coified 
leader  of  the  UK  Independence 
Party,  Dr  Alan  Sked,  has  been 
asked  to  write  the  biographies  of 
Thatcher,  Howe,  KinnoCkand 
others  for  the  Oxford  Companion 
to  British  History.  Thatch  may 
have  less  to  worry  about,  but  if  I 
were  the  Europhfle  Howe  I would 
not  be  over  the  moon. 

Sked  (what  a curious  name!  an 


All  you  need  is  a tone  phone,  and  you  almost 
certainly  already  have  one.  You're  not  limited  to  just 
using  your  own  phone  either,  use  a mobile,  pay 
phone,  hotel  phone,  or  even  a friend's  today! 


the  same  spree.  Like  most  men,  1 1 rag  about  it;  that  all  you  needed 


buy  crap  because  they  can’t  afford 
to  buy  good  stuff  To  make  sure  I 


f.inrfa 

Linda  Grants  novel.  The  Cast 
Iron.  Shore,  was  published  tn  June 


history  afPost- War  Britain  Cfo  be 
consulted  with  confidence"  --R. 

Hattertley)  the  fourth  edition  of 

hand  ^ I write 
(except .that  I’ve  just  put  it  down  to 
type  this  sentence).  This  contains 
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Lovers 
in  for 

the  kill 
or  the 

thrill? 
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Why  do  some  women  find 
convicted  murderers 
adorable?  Luke  Harding 
and  Stephen  Bates 

report  on  romances  like 
that  of  Lil  Simon,  who  has 
travelled  to  America  to 
marry  killer  Nick  Campas 


EXT  Thursday  In 
small-town  America 
a rather  unusual 
wedding  win  take 
place  faetweu  a 
mmm  •mmmm  middle-aged  hair- 
dresser from  Bournemouth  and  a 
native  American  from  the  YuM 
tribes  of  northern  California. 

Watched  by  her  four  children, 
Lil  Simon  win  go  through  a tradi- 
tional Indian  marriage  ceremony. 
As  guests  sip  punch  and  music 
plays  softly,  she  will  lie  down  on 
the  floor  with  her  groom,  Nick 
Campas,  aka  Broken  Arrow.  They 
will  he  wrapped  in  a marriage 
blanket  as  a tribal  chief  chants 
and  throws  herbs  at  them.  There 
wiU  be  brief  congratulations  and  a 
few  photos. 

But  the  conventional  pleasures 
of  a wedding  night  will  have  to  be 
postponed  — 10  years,  to  be  pre- 
cise. Warders  from  Washington 
State  Reformatory  will  march  the 
groom  away  from  the  visiting 
room  back  to  his  cell,  where  he’ll 
be  banged  up. 

Broken  Arrow  Is  a convicted 
killer  who  stabbed  his  victim  with 
a steak  knife.  Consequently,  he 
and  his  bride  have  a long  wait 
ahead  of  them;  conjugal  visits  are 
forbidden  by  prison  regulations 
and  Ws  earliest  release  date  Is 
May  3, 2006. 

This  romance  is  one  unlikely 
consequence  of  the  dark  events  of 
Mav  IS.  1988,  when  Nick  Campas 
was  invited  back  to  the  house  of  a 
3] -year-old  single  mother,  Linda 
Thomas,  for  a drinking  session.  In 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  he 
murdered  her.  . 

For  Tacoma  police  department, 


in  the  far  north-west  of  America, 
It  was  an  unremarkable  homicide. 
Detective  John  Pike,  who  investi- 
gated the  murder  eight  years  ago, 
struggles  to  recall  even  the  barest 
details.  “There  are  certain  mur- 
ders which  stick  out  in  your  mtnri- 
This  wasn’t  one  of  them."  he 
confesses. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder,  Bro- 
ken Arrow  had  met  Linda  Thomas 
in  a downtown  tavern,  where  they 
shot  a few  games  of  pooL  Sitting  in  i 

her  lounge  later,  they  drank  sev- 
eral cans  of  beer  and  listened  to 
CDs  at  full  volume. 

At  5am  he  got  up  to  leave.  But 
then  he  took  a steak  knife  from  the 
kitchen  and  stabbed  his  victim 
repeatedly  in  the  head  and  chest 
Broken  Arrow,  aged  39.  was  ar- 
rested shortly,  afterwards  in  the 
dead  woman’s  sports  car,  trying  to 
sell  her  video  recorder. 

During  his  trial  he  showed  no 
remorse  and  was  sentenced  to  40 
years,  lowered  on  appeal  He  is 
stm  likely  to  serve  16  years. 

But  the  killing  was  to  have  a 
curious  epilogue.  Last  April,  as  he 
sat  in  his  cell,  he  received  a letter 
from  lil,  whose  first  marriage 
lasted  nine  years  and  who  claims 
to  have  had  annthw  nine-year 
relationship  with  a millionaire. 
She  had  answered  a newspaper  ad- 
vertisement seeking  pen-pals  for 
prisoners  in  the  OK  and  abroad.  { 

Almost  instantly,  they  em- 
barked on  a giddy  epistolatory  I 
courtship,  exchanging  hundreds , 
oT  passionate  love  notes  and  tapes, 
as  well  as  photographs. 

"We  just  seemed  to  dick  and  the 
more  he  wrote,  the  more  intimate 
his  letters  became,"  Lil  said.  “We 


were  on  the  same  wavelength  and 
it  wasn’t  long  before  I fell  head 
over  heels  in  love  with  him. 

“I  wrote  to  him  trying  to  explain 
my  feelings  and  he  wrote  back 
saying:  Tf  you’re  trying  to  tell  me 
that  you’ve  fallen  in  love  with  me, 
all  I can  say  is  that  I lost  my  heart 
to  you  weeks  ago.' " 

Lil  flew  to  Seattle  to  get  to  know 
Broken  Arrow  better.  On  her 
third  visit,  he  proposed.  She  ac- 
cepted instantly,  after  spending 
just  63  hours  in  his  company. 

"When  he  asked  me  to  many 
him  I was  thrilled  — I've  never 
feU  this  way  about  anyone  before,’ 
she 

Earlier  this  month,  m shut  the 
front  door  of  her  Bournemouth 
semi  for  the  last  time.  With  her 
suitcases  and  children  — Scott, 
aged  17,  15-year-old  twins  Vicky 
and  Dee,  and  Guy,  aged  five,  she 
set  off  to  start  a new  life.  Campas 
has  signed  his  house  in  Tacoma 
over  to  Lil  and  his  mother  has 
given  her  her  own  engagement 
and  wedding  rings. 

Were  she  an  isolated  example, 
lil  Simon  could  be  dismissed  as  a 
naive,  romantic  fantasist  deserv- 
ing pity  rather  than  scorn.  But  idle 


exemplifies  ah  increasing  phe- 
nomenon — women  who  fall  in 
love  with  men  who  MIL 

In  Germany,  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Belgium  — wherever  there 
is  a regulated  penal  system  — 
women  fell  in  love  with  danger- 
ous, often  crazy  men,  imprisoned 
for  horrific  crimes. 

Most  astonishing  is  the  case  of 
Marc  Dutroux,  the  Belgian  electri- 
cian currently  under  investigation, 
for  gruesome  paedophile  murders, 
who  has  acquired  an  unlikely  fan- 
dub  of  middle-aged  women. 

Each  week.  Dutroux  gets  dozens 
of  largely  friendly  letters  in  the 
maximum  security  jail  at  Arlon, 
near  the  Luxembourg  border.  Ad- 
mirers have  sent  him  money  to 
buy  a television  set  and  proposed 
marriage.  They  even  sent  him  a 
teddy  bear  for  his  40th  birthday, 
which  be  celebrated  recently. 

What  seems  to  motivate  many  of 
his  female  fens  is  not  sexual  de- 
sire, but  maternal  love.  One, 
Anne,  a mother  with  children, 
tried  to  send  him  some  pyjamas 
after  he  complained  he  was  cold  at 
night  Last  month,  she  gave  an  in- 
terview to  a Belgian  newspaper 
admitting  she  writes  to  Dutroux 


•iv.'-l 


The  course  of  true  love . . . engaged  couple  Nick  Campas  and 
Lil  Simon,  top;  Marc  Dutroux,  object  of  much  motherly  affection, 
above;  and  happily-married  Barry  and  Mary  Rutter,  left 


several  times  a week.  But  why 
does  she  correspond  with  a man 
who  allegedly  allowed  two  eight- 
year-old  girls,  imprisoned  in  a 
makeshift  dungeon  in  his  hnrng,  to 
starve  to  death? 

“Because  I am  human  and  he 
has  got  enough  people  disparaging 
him.  He  is  not  the  first  and  he 
wont  be  the  last  paedophile.” 

Psychologists  give  several  dif- 
ferent explanations  for  this  phe- 
nomenon. not  all  satisfactory.  Un- 
doubtedly, evil  men  have  always 
had  an  appeal,  a compelling  fetal 
magnetism,  for  some  women.  In 
the  case  erf  Jan  Felker,  a Surrey 
banker  whose  husband  was- exe- 
cuted last  month  after  serving  14 
years  on  death  row,  long-term 
friendship  turned  into  romance 
only  after  many  years  of 

correspondence. 

Jan’s  relationship  differed  from 
others  involving  such  inmates  be- 
cause there  was  compelling  evi- 
dence to  suggest  her  husband 
Wayne,  jailed  for  raping  and  kili- 
ing  a waitress  in  1981.  was 
innocent 

She  started  writing  in  Novem- 
ber 1991,  rising  at  5dm  every  day 
and  replying  to  his  “very  humor- 


ous" letters.  Only  with  the  execu- 
tion erf  Briton  Nick  Ingram  in 
April  1995,  which  brought  borne 
how  close  her  correspondent  was 
to  death,  did  she  become  romanti- 
cally Involved.  After  one  execu- 
tion date  had  come  and  gone,  the 
couple  married  secretly  in  prison 
in  Georgia  last  May. 

Since  her  husband’s  death,  Jan 
has  been  answering  letters  of  con- 
dolence at  her  home  in  Weybridge,  ! 
many  from  other  inmates  on  death 
row.  How  did  her  relationship 
with  Wayne  differ  from  her  earlier 
feOed  marriage? 

She  responds  with  painful  hon- 
esty. “He  made  me  feel  extremely 
special.  He  put  me  on  a pedestal, 
he  idolised  me,”  she  says.  “It  was 
hard  not  to  feel  special  and  I never 
had  to  fight  for  that  position.  He 
would  have  been  a very  bard  act 
to  follow.  He  was  exceptional  — 
humorous,  willy  and  intelligent.” 

Most  women  who  fall  in  love 
with  convicted  killers  emphasise 
the  individual  reasons  for  their 
romance.  They  reject  the  tag  of 
“murder  groupies”.  They  are  gen- 
erally convinced  of  their  partner’s 
innocence  or  that  he  has  changed 
and  is  no  longer  capable  of 
murder. 

Most  have  experienced  disap- 
pointing relationships  and  are  div- 
orced or  separated.  They  often  suf- 
fer from  low  self-esteem.  Cynics 
might  point  out  that  men  in  prison 
are  less  likely  to  run  away  than 
those  on  the  outside,  who  have  be- 
trayed them  in  the  past  When 
long-term  prisoners  are  finally 
released,  most  of  these  relation- 
ships invariably  feiL 

Certainly,  inf&my  has  its  own 
curious  rewards.  Peter  Sutcliffe 
gets  many  marriage  proposals,  as 
does  Jeremy  Bamber.  who  was 
convicted  of  murdering  five  mem- 
bers of  his  family  at  an  Essex 
farmhouse  in  1985.  Harry  Roberts, 
jailed  for  life  at  the  Old  Bailey  in 
1966  for  the  murders  of  three  un- 
armed policeman,  also  gets  many 
letters  from  women  explaining  the 
erotic  acrobatics  they  would  like 
to  perform  for  him. 

In  Germany,  serial  killer 
Thomas  Holst  was  sprung  from 
jab  by  bis  besotted  Israeli  psycho- 
therapist Tamar  Segal,  who  met 
him  while  be  was  in  prison.  Be- 
fore they  met  and  fell  in  love  Se- 
gal, now  in  jail  herself  for  aiding 
his  escape,  was  a lesbian. 

Dr  Glenn  Wilson,  reader  at  the 
Institute  of  Psychiatry,  London, 
points  to  the  “hyper-masculinity” 
of  convicted  killers.  His  analysis 
is  unashamedly  Darwinian. 

“Women  see  a man  who  is  com- 
pletely anti-social,  living  on  the 


fringes  of  society,  who  has  a high 
dose  of  testosterone.  He  is  the  kind 
cf  male  not  to  be  trifled  with.  They 
see  that  as  having  survival  value 
for  their  offspring.” 

Jan  Arriens,  secretary  of  Life- 
lines. which  provides  pen-friends 
for  people  on  death  row  in  the  US, 
emphasises  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence. “A  lot  of  [these]  women 
have  generally  suffered  some  kind 
of  abuse  in  childhood  and  have 
learned  to  Identify  with  abuse. 
There  is  a fetal  attraction  with 
people  on  death  row  for  a certain 
kind  of  woman.” 

Arriens,  who  cautions  women 
not  to  get  romantically  involved 
with  prisoners  they  write  to  (some 
2,000  women  in  the  US  write), 
refers  to  the  “candle-lit  dinners  on 
paper”  which  drive  many  of  these 
relationships.  "It  is  very  easy  to 
be  romantic  on  paper  and  forget 
all  the  day-today  difficulties  you 
get  in  real  Life.” 

OST  marriages 
made  in  prison 
do  not  last.  There 
are  the  indigni- 
ties of  visiting  — 
crowded  rooms, 
vigilant  warders  and  the  low- 
slung  tables  — which  make  any 
kind  of  physical  intimacy  impossi- 
ble. Couples  operate  under  condi- 
tions of  great  strain.  Some,  how- 
ever. do  succeed. 

Mary  Rutter  met  her  husband 
Barry  while  he  was  working  at  a 
bird  sanctuary  in  Bognor  Regis 
while  on  day-release  from  Ford 
Open  Prison-  Barry  strangled  his 
aunt  as  a young  man  in  h is  twen- 
ties and  served  14  years  before 
being  released. 

He  is  now  back  inside.  His  pa- 
role licence  was  revoked  earlier 
this  year  after  he  was  caught 
drink-driving;  a sad  corollary  of 
his  chronic  alcoholism  which, 
Mary  believes,  could  have  been 
avoided  by  counselling. 

She  stresses  that  she  knew  noth- 
ing about  Barry’s  background 
when  they  first  met  She  also  be- 
lieves her  husband  should  have 
been  convicted  of  manslaughter, 
not  murder. 

“I  did  fancy  him  the  first  time  I 
saw  him.  But  I put  it  to  the  back  of 
my  mind.  I thought  I have  got  two 
kids.  What  guy  is  going  to  want  to 
be  involved  with  me 7” 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington 
State  Reformatory,  Broken  Arrow 
gets  ready  for  his  nuptials.  He  is 
marrying  in  haste  next  Thursday. 
But  he  can  allow  himself  a wry 
smile  at  the  expense  of  his  critics. 
After  all,  he  has  plenty  of  leisure 
in  which  to  repent 


Fidel  Castro  cancelled  Christmas,  but,  says  Stephen  Smith,  Cubans  queue  for  Midnight  Mass 

mm  |T  WAS  Christmas  Eve  In  Ha-  I back  home.  If  so,  then  Cuba  was  I the  ration  shop,  where  they  had  I church:  this  was  the  C-ock  Mass.  I their  fellow  Cubans.  Going  t< 


Dreaming 

ofared 

Christmas 


IT  WAS  Christmas  Eve  In  Ha- 
vana and  the  fatted  pig  across 
the  street  was  getting  his.  A 
Mack  man  who  looked  like  he 
had  mice  boxed  kept  the  pig  on  the 
roof  behind  the  Cabaret  Las  Ve- 
gas, a nightspot  where  the  girls 
Hanryrf  to  salsa  till  dawn. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  there  was  a good  deal  of 
squealing  coming  from  the  roof. 
After  several  long  minutes,  it 
ceased;  in  the  late  afternoon,  the 
man  could  be  seen  out  on  the  roof 

again,  gnawing  a bone. 

It  was  the  coldest  I had  known 

Cuba.  The  temperature  never  fell 
below  the  middling  teens  centi- 
grade during  the  day,  but  there 

was  mucho  aire,  as  the  Cubans 
said,  a lot  of  air.  In  the  evenings 
Hilda,  the  woman  I was  renting  an 
apartment  from  in  old,  dilapi- 
dated central  Havana,  would  put  a 
pan  of  water  on  for  my  bucket 
bath  (except  on  the  days  when 
there  was  no  gas, ’shortages  of  this 
fhel  compounding  problems  of 
electricity  cuts  and  restricted 
water  supply). 

I wanted  to  be  In  Cuba  at  Christ- 
mas last  year  because  I was  in- 
trigued by  travel  agents*  reports 
that  December  and  January  were 
the  most  popular  months  for  the 
island,  despite  or  perhaps  because 
of  the  feet  that  the  closest  visitors 
would  get  to  a white  Christmas 
would  be  a slushy  daiquiri. 

Tourists  who  spent  Yuletide  in 
the  Caribbean  presumably  fen- 
ded the  idea  of  getting  away  from 
European  winter.  And  it  was 
reasonable  to  assume  that  some  of 

them  were  hard-core  Christmas- 
haters:  or  at  the  very  least,  that 
they  were  ill-disposed  to  the  tin- 
gotiy  trappings  of  the  holidays 


back  home.  If  so,  then  Cuba  was 
perfect  for  them.  In  what  was  al- 
most literally  a pantomime  of 
hard-heartedness.  Fidel  Castro 
had  cancelled  Christmas.  I could 
never  understand  why  Castro’s 
critics  in  Washington  and  Miami 
hadn’t  made  more  of  this.  There 
was  good  knocking  copy  In  the 
irony  that  the  man  whose  beard 
was  almost  as  well-known  as  St  i 
Nick’s  was  the  Scrooge  of  the 
Caribbean. 

Perhaps  he  was  aware  of  this 
danger.  In  an  interview  In  1985,  he 
fondly  recalled  his  childhood 
Christmases.  “Christmas  Eve  was 
a wonderful  thing,  because  it 
meant  15  days  of  vacation  — and 
not  just  15  days  of  vacation,  but  15 
days  of  festive  atmosphere  and 
treats:  cookies,  candies  and 
ncragaL” 

Cuban  children  wrote  their  beg- 
ging letters  not  to  Santa  Claus  but 
the  Three  Wise  Men.  The  future 
guerrilla  and  revolutionary  asked 
them  for  cars,  trains  and  movie 
cameras,  but  received  toy  trum- 
pets on  three  consecutive  NoSs. 
“I  should  have  become  a musi- 
cian,” he  joked. 

It  all  begged  the  question  of  why 
he  had  vetoed  Christmas,  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  Magi 
notwithstanding 

In  one  sense,  the  most  obvious 
impact  of  Fidel’s  decision  to  scrap 
Christmas  was  that  December  25 
was  not  a public  holiday  for  Cu- 
bans. It  was  true  that  at  one  or 
two  of  the  barren  official  ttendas, 
assistants  sat  unconsidered  at 
their  counters  like  Bob  Cratchlt 
But  on  Christmas  morning,  a 
track  laden  with  boxes  of  food 
pulled  up  outside  Hilda’s  and 
began  unloading  at  the  bodega. 


the  ration  shop,  where  they  had 
decorated  a small,  false  fir.  These 
bodegas  are  used  to  offset  hard- 
ship in  the  country’s  current 
sorry  state.  The  regime  calls  it  the 
“special  period  in  time  of  peace” 
— the  phase  of  rationing  and 
swingeing  cutbacks,  apparently 
without  end.  which  has  accompa- 
nied the  drying-op  of  aid  from  the 
former  Soviet  bloc  and  the  tight- 
ening of  a United  States  embargo. 

The  bodega  outside  Hilda's 
place  always  seemed  to  have  a 
queue,  mainly  of  elderly  people, 
waiting  for  it  to  open.  Cubans 
were  entitled  to  a daily  bun.  There 
were  also  four  pounds  of  rice  a 
month  on  the  ration,  and  10 

ounces  of  red.  green  and  black 

beans.  ’’Sometimes  there  are 
months  when  you  don't  see  soap,” 
said  Hilda  wistfully.  From  time  to 
time,  there  were  savoury  biscuits 
and  sweets  for  the  children.  There 
was  cooking  oft  “when  it  comes”. 


There  was  one  bottle  of 
rum  per  household  per 
month,  for  20  pesos.  The 
state  bestowed  its  secular 
blessing  on  marriage  by  giving 
newlyweds  a cake,  three  boxes  of 
beer,  and  a ration  for  clothes  and 
shoes.  When  Hilda’s  sister  got 
married,  the  Revolution  gave 
towels. 

One  reason  I’d  wanted  to  spend 
Christmas  in  Havana  was  mass  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Walking  at  night 
to  the  Carmen,  the  nearest  church 
to  my  apartment  and  the  one 
Hilda  attended,  and  seeing  the 
Carmen  statue  lit  up;  Hilda  telling 
me  that  this  was  the  most  tron- 
Qidlo  time  of  year;  birds  — or 
were  they  bats?  — skittering 
around  inside  the  cupola  of  the 


church:  this  was  the  Cock  Mass. 
The  title  suggested  a dawning,  a 
renewal,  but  also  spoke  of  the 
country's  mingled  African  and 
Spanish  past. 

We  arrived  at  the  church  early, 
by  llpm,  and  it  was  soon  clear 
why.  It  was  packed.  There  were 
smartly  turned  out  ladies  of  a cer- 
tain age.  courting  couples,  men  in 
their  best  suits.  A black  man  of 
about  45  was  asleep  at  the  end  of 
our  pew.  In  front  of  the  monstrous 
sideboard  of  an  altar  was  a Christ- 
mas tree  — it  wasn’t  real,  but  it 
was  decked  out  with  all  the  trim- 
mings, including  flashing  lights. 

Homemade  wreaths  decorated 
the  columns.  People  took  a turn 
around  the  mezzanine  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan seminary  next  door, 
apparently  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  a 
seat  becoming  free  by  the  time 
they  returned  to  the  church.  The 
Cubans  were  queuing  for  Mass. 
For  people  so  accustomed  to 
standing  in  line,  an  hour’s  wait 
for  God  was  not  out  of  the  way. 

Why  were  all  these  people  here, 

I wondered.  Did  they  all  believe?  , 
Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas  Eve 
always  draws  a crowd,  even  in 
Britain,  it  remained  a free,  or 
more  or  less  free  show,  in  a 
country  of  poverty. 

But  a Hollywood  blockbuster 
was  screening  on  Cuban  televi- 
sion, an  entirely  cost-free  alterna- 
tive attraction.  Hilda,  her  son 
Nico,  and  I had  left  it  In  the  first 
reel,  having  sat  through  a Brazil- 
ian soap  opera,  our  makeshift  Cu- 
ban family  gathered  in  front  of  the 
television  set  on  Christmas  Eve. 

A sensitive  issue  about  the  de- 
recognition of  Christinas  in  Cuba 
was  what  it  meant  for  Christians, 
and,  in  a less  immediate  way,  all 


their  fellow  Cubans.  Going  to 
church  had  never  been  Illegal  in 
revolutionary  Cuba,  but  for  a time 
it  bad  been  very  difficult 

The  closing  of  churches  marked 
the  nadir  in  Castro’s  relations 
with  Christians.  In  his  most 
lengthy  statement  on  religion.  El 
Comondonte  explicitly  denied  that 
a single  church  door  bad  been 
shut  But  senior  figures  in  the 
Catholic  church  told  me  that  this 
was  an  untruth.  Castro  said  Ca- 
tholicism was  the  reign  of  Cuba's 
bid,  Spanish,  slave-owning  elite; 
perhaps  this  helps  explain  why 
Christmas  was  removed  from  the 
Cuban  calender:  it  wasn’t 
regarded  as  a festival  of  the 
people. 

In  the  Carmen,  the  choir 
entered  singing  a carol.  The  priest 
brought  up  the  rear,  with  a doll  of 
Jesus.  There  was  the  camphor 
smell  of  the  censer.  The  priest, 
standing  at  the  altar,  was  momen- 
tarily blinded  by  a cloud  of 
incense. 

I talked  to  Hilda  about  going  to 
church.  Yes,  she  had  always  gone, 
she  said. 

“Antes?  Before?” 

“You  weren’t  supposed  to.  you 
were  afraid,  and  you  thought  that 
you  were  being  watched,  but  you 
came,”  said  Hilda. 

Stephen  Smith  is  a reporter  whh 
Channel  4 News. 

£>  Stephen  Smith.  This  is  an  extract 
of  The  Land  of  the  Miracles, 
published  by  Little,  Brown  on 
January  2.  To  order  a copy  lor  the 
special  price  of  £t&99  inc  p&p  {rrp 
£17.99)  call  Guardian  Interactive  on 
0500  600102  or  send  a cheque 
payable  to  Guardian  Interactive  to 
250  Western  Avenue,  London  ws  6X2 
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Rising: 

Natascha 


stars  Art  forms  of  the  centu 


■V ..  .The  young  McShone  leaves 
LAMQA  ana  makes  fix  Regents  Park. 
Not  fora  cetabratorypfcnic.  but  for 
humble  rotes  in  Ihe  Open  Air  Theatre. 

IV---  But  Lady  Luck  smBes  on  tal. 
blonde  Natascha.  Merchant-Ivory 
swoop  for  her,  to  play  long-suffenng 
Francoise  GRot  in  their  Picasso  biopte. 


■nd  amgr  - > . Her  performance  as 
lover  to  the  cavaier  Cubist  wins  great 
acclaim,  and  Job  offers  duty  folow. 


Falling: 


a 


going ... The  trig-shot  behind  Rocky 
and  Rarhbo  can  do>  no  wrong.  Beoept 
try  Ns  hand  at  comedy  Stop!  Or  My 
Mom  WB  Shoot,  anycrte? 


going ...  Sly  announces  that  his 
films  are  ‘stLpkf.  The  50-year-old 
bruiser  now  wants  the  Al  Pacino  roles. 

going:  DaySght,  released  this  week. 


all 


fnatanro  of  an  electronic  attempt 
to  quantify  an  actor’s  “soul",  which 
suddenly  looks  less  ineffable  than 
we  onoe  thought 

The  meteoric  rise  of  the  new  dig- 
ital artillery  — which  even  five 
years  ago.  Hollywood  regarded  as 
marginal  — is  radically  changing 
the  face  of  mainstream  cinema. 
With  the  number  of  specialist  per- 
sonnel and  amount  of  equipment 
required  to  make  an  effects  movie, 
the  director  is  no  longer  the'  all- 
powerftd  dictator-visionary  who 
once  flourished  under  the  auteur 
model  of  film-making-  but  some- 
thing like  a glorified  project  man- 
ager coordinating  a huge  corporate 
research  fniHaifap  And,  as  nw  film 
Industry  pumps  more  resources 
into  train tngdtgrtn]  specialists,  the 
(ifapma 

may  by  necessity  beccane  limited. 

If  independent  low-budget 
American  flhiMnairing  is  so  ener- 
getic, that’s  partly  because  ii  recog- 
nises itself  .as  an  endangered 

TargtMjfalpfjTm-malring  is 

likely  to  be  an  increasingly  exdu 
sive  field,  as  modi  ruled  by  techno- . 
logical  control  as  it  was  in  the 
heyday  of  the  Hollywood  studio 
system.  National  cinemas. are  cer- 
tain to  lose  out  In  the  struggle,  if 
they  do  not  have  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  make  a film  meet  the 
international  visual  standards  that 
digital  technctogyinapoaes-. 

But  digitals  also  entail  thornier 
questions  of  the 'way  cinema  shows 
us  the  world,  or  conjures  up  a 
simulcrumof  it  It  has  always  been 
perilously  naive  to  look  to  film  for  a 
faithful  record  ctf  the  world,  but  the 
old  arguments  about  reality  and 
deception  have  taken  a complex 
new  turn  as  the  very  material  of 
the  screen  image  has  changed.  Dig- 
itals make  the  image  simply  a plas- 
tic mass  of  manipnlahfe  pixels. 

The  more  Spectacular  digital 
images  are  transparently  halluci- 
nations, but  more  problematic  is 
the  discreet  doctoring  of  reality  in 
a film  such  as  Fbrrest  Gump,  in 
which  Gary  Sinise’s  legs  are  digi- 
tally amputated  in  surreptitious 
hyper-real  fashion.  Realist  Holly- 
wood cinema  now  routinely  has 
recourse  to  invisible  erasing  of 
unwelcome  elements ' — safety 
wires,' TV  aerials -in  costume  dra- 
mas, the  wrong  face  in  a crowd. 

But  beyond  making  realism  sus- 
pect, there's  a more  intangible 
form  of  reality  loss:  the  loss  of  that 
indefinable  reality  of  things  that 
you  could  bed:  call  “presence"  or 
“aura”  Digitally  created  objects  , 
can  feck  perfectly  real  ^indeed, 
excessively  so.  They,  are  hyperJit- 
eral  because  every  aspect  of  their 
appearance  : — their  weight,  their 
texture,  the  way  they  reflect  light  i 
— is  programmed,  predetermined, 
leaving  nothing  to  chance.  They 
lack  that  element  of  accident,  of  i 
peculiarity  that  has  always  given  I 


Cinema  is 
very  much  in 
thrall  to  a 
nostalgia  that 
has  afflicted  it 
from  its  start 

screen  objects  their  visual  and 
mythic  substance  — Kane's  snow- 
storm, Chico  Marx’s  hat  the  tree  in 

Ihrtovsky's  The  Sacrifice.  We  used 
to  be  able  to  get  saztnuental  about 
such  things  because  their  happai- 
stance  quality  left  room  for  senti- 
ment but  digital  objects  are  so 
crammed  with  precisian  that 
acre’s  no  foam  for  us  to  project 
oar  feelings  into.  - 

That's  why  the  digital  image, 
however  spectacular  often  strikes 
os  as  strangely  effectless;  however 
much  we  accept  the  truth  that  rin- 
H? J?  rf  fflusfan.  we  often 

fed,  dieatad  if  we  sense  that  a real 

presence  has  not  passed  in  front  of 

It's  a strange  paradox -adn- 
«na  which  aims  to  heightm  the 
sense.af  really. by  expelling  the 
real  from  its  terms  tfre&rance.  , 


make  a comeback).  We  can  expect  a 
demand  for  low-budget  verltfe 
drama  set  in  real  places,  and.  per- 
haps a major  documentary  boom. 
There  may  be  a fetishistic  demand 
for  the  more  extreme  sorts  of  ver- 
ity spectacle—  real  sex.  real  death 
— and  films  will  be  prefaced  by  the 
guarantee  that  no  fakery  took 
place,  just  as  rock  LPs  used  to  bear 
the  Luddite  assurance  “No  synthe- 
sisers used”. 

But  perhaps  the  desire  for  reality 
win  result  in  the  emergence  of  a 
different,  subtler  sort  of  reality  — 
the  sort  of  intangible  reality  of 
people,  places,  objects  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  the  humanist  cinema 
tradition.  The  Cannes  triumph  of 

Secrets  And  Lies  this  year  suggests 

a vote  for  the  reality  that  attaches 
to  people’s  faces,  actions,  environ- 
ments in  a film  — for  the  sort  of 
intensely  crafted,  intensely  lived 
experience  that  demands  the 
viewer's  emotional  and  imagina- 
tive participation,  and  that  Holly- 
wood has  entirely  sidelined. 

But,  taking  things  further  we 
can  imaging  films  that  explore  F. 
different  realism,  that  use  an  effect 
of  heightened  everydayness  and 
even  banality  to  hint  at  something 
else.  Paul  Schrader  once  identified 
the  visually  austere  films  at  Robert 
Bresson.  Cail  Theodor  Dreyer  and 
Thsiijlro  Ozu  as  exemplars  of 
“transcendental  style". 

If  there’s  a transcendental  styl- 
ist at  work  today  it's  Denmark's 
Lars  “Von  Triec  whose  Breaking 
The  Waves  shows  us  little  that's 
visually  spectacular;  but  who  uses 
a particular  sort  of  energy  in  his 
camerawork,  and  an  unusual  depth 
of  intimacy  in  acting  style  to  pro- 
duce something  that's  emotionally 
involving,  hard  to  quantify  morally 
unsettling,  and  that  hints  at  a reli- 
gious dimension,  If  you  care  to 
respond  to  it.  You  could  call  it  spiri- 
tual realism. 


VON  TRIER’S  is  just  one 
possible  approach  to  a 
crisis  of  the  cinema 
image.  Most  contempo- 
rary fibn-making 
regards  Ihe  picture  on  screen  as  a 
purely  instrumental  mechanism 
for  dispensing  pleasurable  stimuli 
Somehow  the  image’s  texture  and 
weight  have  been  impoverished; 
it’s  as  if  the  image  itself;  with  all  its 

potential  richness,  were  a messy 
embarrassing  surplus  to  be  dis- 
carded as  soon  as  possible.  Mysti- 
cally suspect  though  Von  Trier’s 
film  may  be,  it  subscribes  to  the 
attitude  that  cinema  is  "an  art 
unlike  any  other;  qulntossentially 
modern;  distinctively  accessible; 
poetic  and  mysterious  and  erotic 
and  moral  — all  at  the  same  time." 
The  words  are  Susan  Sontag's  in 
The  Guardian  earlier  this  year 
lamenting  not  only  what  she  saw  as 
the  _ "ignominious,  irreversible 
decline"  of  cinema,  but  also  the 
end  of  ctoephflia.  a particular 
regard  for  film  as  something  that’s 
as  big  as  life. 

If  we  want  cinema  to  maintain 
that  big-as-Ufe  quality  we  have  to 
hope  that  independent  film-making 
survives  — independent  in  toe 
sense  of  out  there,  diasiriont,  argu- 
mentative. We  have  to  place  faith  in 
auteurs,  in  fihn-makers  with  a pas- 
sion not  only  for  subjects  but  also 
tor  toe  textures  and  rhythms  of  the 
mage,  and  above  ail  with  a desire 
to  transform  them,  violently  if  nec- 
essary We  should  be  looking  to  peo- 
Ptefifce  (to  name  a few)  Atom 
Lgoyan,  Julio  Medan,  Wong  Kar- 
wai  Jane  Campion,  Todd  Haynes, 
foe  Quays,  Moufida  TlailL  Rose 
Troche.  But  the  future  shouldn't 
entail  a simplistic  art-house/Holly- 
TOod  divide — we  should  begetting 
equaDy  excited  about  develop, 
foents  yet  to  come  from  corporate 
— Industrial  Light  and 
Domain,  the 

S^W0StoTO  CorBoratioQ- 

n J5!  £M*haia  *■ *** may 
not  be  the  one  we  know— it  may  be 

$®*«ntred  and  electronic.  We 
may  he  seeing  the  last  of  the  old 
Jfourch  model  — a congregation 

“ SV*??  wateSng  the 
retention  of  frgjjt  through  cellu- 
Jj^ChwmtfSs.'auratvii  attoe  end 
oftoe  rnfflenni^n  is  a hot  topic  of 
debate  because  it's  twice  as  excit- 
^tobe  awe  to  lament  and  cele- 
breath.  The 
important  thing  is  not  to  be  falsely 

JSSESSShT* “*  a 

“™«withiimocsrteFes,as¥nm 
w^dersproposes  — right  now; 

need  eyes  that  are 
« mischievous, 
ormendaclous.  or  sentimental,  but 
' 80,1  focused  ^ on  fl» 
courage  to  invent 


against 

mis  tendency  as  viewers  suffering 
from  nality  withdrawal  start 
demanding  the  real  m its 
most  yerifishle  form.  Short- 
<Janeed  by  foe  facile  spectacle  of 
Anne  baffling  digital  crocodiles, 
audiences  «dU  demand  realcra^ 
^n^htood.  real  gladiatorial 
cornhrt  (who  knows  if  the  sword- 
and-toga  cycle  of  the  fifties  won’t 
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IN  Starsky  And  Hutch  (Bravo) 
our  boys  went  undercover  as 
two  hotel  hairdressers,  Mr 
Tyrone  and  Mr  Marlene.  This 
proved  very  confusing.  I always 
thought  they  were  hair- 
dressers, thanks  to  the  too- 
careftilly  blow-dried  hair  and 
the  absence  of  split  ends.  Who 
but  a unisex  hairdresser  would 
wear  a belted  cardigan?  Who 
but  the  LAPD  would  employ 
these  guys  as  law  enforcers? 

Hutch  wore  an  ill-fitting  wig, 
Starsky  sported  a French 
accent  that  had  escaped  from  a 
Ferrero  Rocber  ad.  “With  ids 
accent,  Mr  Marlene,  I will  woo 
ze  ladies.”  “Eccelente!”  The 
accent  with  which,  no  doubt, 
Paul  Michael  Glaser  used  as  a 
really  irritating  party  turn. 

David  Soul  played  Mr 
Marlene  with  effete  lisps  and 
temperamental  head  twitches 
— the  straight  man’s  burden- 
some notion  of  gayness.  As  if 
they  were  threatened  by  thic 
gay  stereotyping,  bath  men 
went  into  heterosexual  over- 
drive; Hutch  gave  the  obliging 
wife  in  room  1232  more  than  a 
shampoo  and  set;  Stanley  had  a 
string  of  blondes  hanging  on 
his  new-found  Gallic  charms. 

Their  job?  To  thwart  the  mas- 
ter jewel  thief  known  only  as 
the  Baron,  who  was  coming  to 
their  LA  hotel  to  steal  some  dia- 
monds. “Who  is  this  baron? 
What’s  be  look  like?”  asked 
Starsky.  “No  one  knows.  No  pic- 
tures, no  prints  and  no  name. 
Nothing,”  said  Bernie 
Hamilton's  long-suffering 
Captain,  top  button  undone, 
already  sweating  profusely  into 
his  shirt  10  minutes  in.  but  oth- 
erwise with  little  to  do  except 
be  that  liberal  token,  a desk- 
bound black  cop  with  at  most 
three  speeches  per  hone 
All  that  was  known  of  the 
Baron  from  the  Scotland  Yard 
report  was  that  he  smoked 
Corona  Soperba  cigars. 

Ah  premises,  premises.  In  the 
seventies  you  could  get  away 
with  this  guff:  the  show  ended 
with  Starsky  and  Hutch  seated 
under  blow-driers  sucking  on  a 
pair  of  Corona  Superbas,  pre- 
sents from  the  Baron.  “Until 
the  rematch,  gentlemen,”  said 
the  note. 


Dame 

Edna, 

RIP 


A FUNERAL  took  place  on 
Radio  2 last  week:  the 
last  vestiges  of  Dame 
Edna  Eve  rage’s  wit  were  laid  to 
rest.  The  corpse  was  a skeletal 
thing  — s/he’d  no  wit  left  to 
speak  of  for  a long  time  now. 
But  for  those  of  us  who  can 

recall  weeping  over  Barry 

Humphries’s  creation  almost 
two  decades  back,  listening  to 
Dame  Edna  S Aural  Experience 

(Radio  2)  was  a dolemiexpen- 

ence:  the  great  parodist  tod 
pupated  into  those  he  d once 

PJYb?knew  it  was  goingtobe 

most  or  the  show's  f"”*’ 

tSSSSSLtSSS^ 

form  on  the 

cuit.  ignoring  the  fart  thattheir 
host’s  whole  persona  is  aromlc 
ruse7  Or,  to  avoid  appearing 
like  a self-absorbed  tosser,  are 
they  p“ pared  to  inflate  and 
distort  their  carefully-^on- 
«ti-ucted  image  to 
host’s  ? Such  are  ^postmod- 
ern dilemmas, 

there  wasno  solution,  ifyo* 

tried  to  take  and 

she’d  surely  outwit  you,  arnu 
you’d  end  by  looking  an  even 

b,BUTt'hTSr«ts  <ra  1«‘ 

Dame  Ednfchristmaaj^™^ 
on  a tropical  island, 

This  DamoEdnawa|tathe 


What  would  happen  if  Doctor 
Finlay  and  Doctor  Cameron 
swapped  jobs  with  Starsky  and 
Hutch?  Both,  after  all,  are  stock 
double-acts  with  all  the  mutual 
fondness  and  occasional  iras- 
cibility that  iwipHes. 

How  would  Finlay  handle  the 
casual  sex  and  jive-talking  with 
Huggy  Bear?  How  would 
Starsky  deal  with  Janet’s 
Hogmanay  dooty  dumpling? 

But  the  difficulty  of  imagin- 
ing the  swap  is  not  just  because 
of  culturaidiffereiices;itis 
because  of  the  unbridgeable 
gap  between  genres.  There  is 
little  scope  for  mavericks  in 
medical  dramas;  what  the  pub- 
lic demands  horn  its  TV  doctors 
is  consummate  professional- 
ism,  perhaps  a disastrous  per- 
sonal life  that  provides  a 
counterpoint,  but  a steady 
hand  on  the  stethoscope,- arid  a 
bedside  manner  that  involves 
keeping  both  feet  on  the  floor: 

TV  detectives  have  more,  fan: 
they  are  often  encouraged  to  be 
bed  hoppers,  to  drink  too  much, 
detest  authority,  abandon 
paperwork  and  dress  up  as 
swingers  to  nail  the  bad  guys. 

Doctor  Finlay  d r V)  was  the 

single  matt  to  Starsky  and 
Hutch’s  umbrella-filled  cock- 
tail, pouring  out  a seasonal 
draught  of  snowbound  drama. 

It  was  a snug  chamber  piece,  a 
foursome  trapped  indoors  with 
nothing  but  whisky  roaring 


What  would 
happen  if  Dr 
Cameron  and 
Dr  Finlay 
swapped  jobs 
with  Starsky 
and  Hutch? 

fires  and  flickering  desire  to 
keep  them  from  madness  and 
board  games:  the  same  conceit 
that  same  TV  programme  some- 
where plays  reassuringly  each 
year  Finlay  was  romantically 
dallying  with  delectable  Dr 
Napier;  Cameron  had  a small 
heart  attack  and  recalled  Ids 
fondness  for  Janet;  Janet  wore 
a well-starched  pinafore  defi- 
antly throughout  the  festivities. 

I’ve  always  had  a bit  of  a 
thing  for  David  RentouL  Sexier 
as  Darcy  than  Colin  Firth,  even 
now  as  Finlay  he  drops  his  jaw 
at  the  end  of  clauses  like 
Gordon  Brown.  With  Ren  tool 
that’s  alluring,  with  the 
Shadow  Chancellor  scary 

Doctor  Finlay  had  a nice  line 
in  sexual  coyness.  After  the 
implausible  Boy’s  Own  moral 
cesspit  of  Starsky  And  Hatch, 
the  restraint  of  Tamtochbrae 
was  oddly  touching.  Finlay 
offered  Dr  Napier  his  bed,  and 
waited  for  her  reaction,  before 
addtog  that  he,  of  course,  would 
take  the  sofa.  *Nb  offence.” 
replied  Dr  Napier.  *Td  feel 
strange  penetrating  the  bache- 
lor fastness  of  Arden  House  in 
quite  so  blatant  a manner.”  Did 
someone  say  “penetrating”? 
Janet— cover  your  earol ' 


abused  in  the  name  of  comedy, 
but  this  was  lazy  barb-free, 
feelgood  humour  which  the 
guests  could  comfortably  play 
along  with  since  it  sanctioned 
more  dr  less  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  amour  proprg  as  any  tra- 
ditional chat-show,  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  Jeffrey 
Archer  to  chum  np  to  the  Dame 
and,  yes,  archly  talk  about  his 
royal  succession  bill  in  Edna- 
ese.  Ugh. 

Though  Humphries  dropped 
his  “possums”  stuff;  he  still 
used  “spooky"  whenever  he 
couldn’t  think  of  anything 
amusing  to  say  which  was 
often.  Fantasy  and  brutal  hon- 
esty had  evanesced,  replaced  by 
a Wooiworth  camp,  no  longer 
comic  and  continents  away 
from  real  camp. 

As  a joke  on  fame  and  vanity 
Dame  Edna  was  long  ago  sup- 
planted by  Alan  Partridge,  and 
Steve  Coogan  knew  better  than 
to  let  him  return  each  year  Hk» 
the  Christmas  panto.  In  his 
early  theatre  performances, 
Humphries  achieved  a superb 
poignant  tone  as  a ghost  This 
might  have  been  developed  into 
something  remarkable,  had  he 
strangled  the  constricting 
Dame  a good  six  years  ago; 
instead  Humphries  has  allowed 
her  turn  into  Danny  La  Rue. 
Spooky 

Radio  5 Live  served  up  a right 
slice  of  balderdash  on 
Wednesday  morning,  when  The 
Magazine  discussed  “evolution- 
ary  psychology”.  The  occasion 
was  the  publication  of  a new 
Demos  report  which,  at  least  in 
the  version  proffered  here,  pur- 
ported to  explain  everything  — 

from  why  so  many  step-parents 
abuse  their  stepchildren  to  why 

most  of  ns  are  going  to  pig  out 

over  Christmas — by  recourse 
to  Darwinian  explanations. 

Journalists  adore  finding 
biological  theories  to  explain 
stereotypes  and  confirm  preju- 
dices (after  the  criminal  gene 

and  the  gay  gene,  are  we  to 

have  a step-parent  gene  and  a 
Christmas  pudding  one  ?),  but 
this  was  media  science  at  its 
shoddiest  Against  a back- 
ground of  the  kind  of  music 
better  suited  to  a beacbwear 
fashion  show;  there  came  an 
absurd  successionof  “studies 
show”  and  “according  to 
research”  snippets, 

Tn  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, only  Paul  Barker 
sounded  the  necessary  note  of 
scepticism,  while  presenter 
Diana  MadilL  so  competent  over 
issues  Hke  Dunblane,  seemed 
completely  out  of  her  depth  and 
didn't  steer  the  discussion,  but 
kept  returning  it  to  tmexaxnXnea 
truisms  like  free  will. 

On  this  hearing,  evolutionary 
psychology  appeared  to  be  a 
close  relative  that  other  great 
branch  of  psychology— pop- 


Marry,  be  damned 


What  have  The  Merry  Wives  Of 
Windsor  and  Ibsen’s  Little  Eyolf 
got  in  common?  Not  a lot,  thought 

Michael  Billington,  until  he  saw 
the  RSC’s  two  latest  productions 


The  revelation 


I BSEN  and  Shakespeare;  un- 
questionably the  greatest  cf  all 
dramatists.  And  the  RSC  fortu- 
itously links  them,  with  a dou- 
ble Stratford  opening  of  Little 
Eyolf  at  The  Swan  and  The  Merry 
Wives  Of  Windsor  at  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Theatre:  two  plays 
dealing,  from  wildly  differing  per- 
spectives, with  marriage,  jealousy 
and  guilt. 

r.ritia  Eyoif  written  tatw  in 
Ibsen’s  life  in  1884,  is  a particularly 
tough  mik  one  that  Adrian  Noble's 
masterly  production  cracks  with 
great  aplomb  What  he  grasps  is 
that  this  sombre,  brooding  play  is 
essentially  about  Che  painful 
process  of  resurrection:  that  only 
by  faring  the  darkest,  bitterest 
truths  about  ourselves  can  we  hope 
to  achieve  spiritual  renewal. 

As  in  Who’s  Afraid  Of  Virginia 
Took;  a child — in  this  case  indis- 
putably real  — is  fo**  nwwns  of 
oyprwlng  marital  glint  TTk»  impo- 
tent idealist,  Alfred  AHmers,  and 
the  fiercely  sensual  Rita  have  never 
recovered -from  the  feet  that  their 
son  was  crippled  through  their  own 
negligence:  as  a baby  he  fell  off  a 
table  while  they  were  makmglove. 

And  when,  later;  the  nine-year- 
old  Eyolf  Is  hired  into  the  sea  by 
the  Rat  Wife  and  drowns,  Alfred 
and  Rita  are  forced  into  a process  of 
almost  Strindbergian  soul-strip- 
ping. Alfred  confronts  his  passion 
for  his  presumed  half-sister;  Asta; 
Rita  her  own  devouring  jealousy 
Both  also  acknowledge  that  for  all 
their  protestations,  “We  never 
really  loved  Eyolf.” 

That  line  is  greeted  in  Noble's 
production  by  a ruefully  ironic 
laugh  from  Joanne  Pearce's  Rita 
and  Robert  Glenister's  Alfred.  It 
becomes  the  pivotal  moment  in  the 
production  suggesting  the  self- 
excavation that  leads  ultimately  to 
tentative  renewal  “Enow  thyself” 
said  the  ancients;  and  Ibsen's  point 
is  that  only  after  one  has  dissected 
one's  own  life-lies  can  one  hope  to 
change  either  oneself  or  the  world. 
It  is  a play  about  teaming]  and, 
Btnnn  it  is  the  heroine  who  finally 
proposes  to  open  up  the  house  to 
the  village's  impOTBrished  chil- 
dren, it  could  even  be  retitled  Edu- 
cating Rita.  • 


Noble,  whose  earlier  productions 
of  A Doll's  Boose  and  The  Master 
Builder  revealed  an  extraordinary 
understanding  of  Ibsen,  also  gets 

the  point  here:  that  the  play  is  domi- 
nated by  what  Ibsen  calls  “the  law  cf 
change”.  Joanne  Pearce's  superb 
Rita  moves  from  a tigerish  sexual 
jealousy  through  a frantic  death- 
wish  towards  a form  cf  spiritual 
rebirth:  is  unforgettable  in  the 

last  act  as,  with  a ghostly  pallra;  she 
removes  a series  cf  stones  from  her 
capacious  overcoat  pockets  as  if  she 
planned  to  mimic  her  son's  watery 
death  before  deciding  to  accept  the 
role  of  surrogate  village  mother 

Robert  denlster  also  registers 
Alfred’s  transition  from  self-deceiv- 
ing ittewito  to  earthbound  realist 
with  nervy  intensity  And  there  is 
impeccable  support  from  Deibhle 
Crotty  as  the  angst-ridden  Asta  and 
from  Damian  Lewis  as  the  practical 
engwiBw  who  offers  her  the  only 
hope  of  rational  escape:  Rob  How- 
ell's set,  with  a feult-Iine  symboli- 
cally running  through  the  floor; 
also  suffers  Internal  erpsion  with 
each  act,  as  if  the  characters  are 
reduced  to  living  on  the  edge  cf  a 
precipice;  which  in  this  vertiginous 
masterpiece  they  virtually  are: 

After  the  shattering  emotional 
Intensity  of  the  tormented  souls  of 
Norway  The  Merry  Wives  Of 
Windsor  seems  quite  relaxing.  But 
Ian  Judge;  as  if  to  belie  his  reputa- 
tion as  the  RSC’s  Dr  Pangloss, 
comes  up  an  autumnal,  russet- 
fa  ued  production  in  which  the  fVm 
is  somewhat  fitfuL 

Indeed,  he  even  gives  an  Ihsenite 
twist  to  the  rihnMY  of  the  scene 
where  the  maniacally  jealous  fbrd 
ransacks  his  house  in  search  of  his 
wife’s  assumed  lover.  As  Edward 
Petherbridge’s  crestfallen,  obses- 
sive Ford  urges  his  wife  to  go  and 
make  ri  toner,  Susannah  York's 
hitherto  sunny  bright-eyed  Alice 
stalks  off  for  all  the  world  as  if  she 
is  about  the  slam  the  door  like  Nhra 
in  A Doll's  House.  It’s  so  startling  a 
moment  that  one  wishes  the  idea  of 
a marriage  founded  an  suspicion 
and  mistrust  had  been  allowed  to 
shadow  the  rest  of  the  comedy 

The  chief  problem  with  this  pro- 
duction is  Leslie  Phillips’s  seedy 
saloon-bar  lecher  of  a Falstaff.  He 
lacks  weight,  which  undercuts  the 
whole  joke  cf  his  being  bundled 
into  a buck-basket  even  more  sig- 


GttUt  edged . . . Joanne  Pearce  and  Robert  Glenister  in  Litle  Eyolf 


nificantiy  be  lacks  any  aura  of 
depleted  aristocracy  so  that  his 
ftoial  exclusion  from  this  smug, 
middle-class  Eden  goes  for  little. 
But  there  is  a priceless  supporting 
performance  from  Guy  Henry  as 
Dr  Caius  which  goes  beyond  the 
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Brace  Sanscun  and  MJyako  Yoshida  as  the  Prince  and  Cinderella 

Fairy  entertaining 

Judith  Mackrell  has  a ball  at  the  Royal  Ballet’s  production  of  Cinderella 


The  treat 


THE  really  charming  thing 
about  Frederick  Ashton’s 
Cinderella  is  that  everyone 
gets  to  the  ball  — the  Fairy  God- 
mother and  her  nttpndnnfs,  the 
jester;  the  hairdresser;  the  Prince’s 
friends  and  even  the  Ugly  Sisters 
are  all  given  steps  of  surprisingly 
equal  beauty  and  wit. 

In  fact  the  1948  ballet,  choreo- 
graphed to  Prokofiev's  classic 
score,  is  a perfect  company  show- 
case — depending  not  only  on  pol- 


ished solos  but  on  a kind  of  comic 
democracy  where  everyone  on- 
stage has  to  connect  with  everyone 
else.  During  the  funny  scenes,  the 
jokes  are  lobbed  around  the  entire 
cast  and  the  romance  of  the 
lovers’  final  embrace  is  clinched 
by  the  expression  of  wonder  on 
the  onlookers  feces,  and  by  the 
silent  bowls  cf  anguish  from  the 
Ugly  Sisters. 

The  work  is  British  ballet  at  its 
best  — at  least  to  those  of  us 
brought  up  on  pan  tom  imp  and  the- 
atrical realism.  And.  in  Wednesday 
night's  performance  it  was  also 


British  dancing  at  its  peak.  At  Its 
centre  was  Miyako  Yoshida,  mak- 
ing her  debut  as  Cinderella.  Dur- 
ing the  first  act,  her  natural 
modesty  combined  with  everyone 
else’s  bustle  kept  her  slightly  in 
the  background.  But  in  Act  H her 
dancing  powered  into  brilliance 
and  grandeur: 

Picking  her  way  through  Ash- 
ton’s footwork  with  catlike  deli- 
cacy and  speed,  she  showed  you 
every  sharp  accent  and  every  gra- 
cious curve  with  wonderful  clarity 
Bruce  Sansom,  always  an  elegant 
Prince,  partnered  her  handsomely 


The  powers  that  be  are  no  longer  content  with  power  alone,  says  Vera  Rule 

Vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity 


Provocations 


ICE  little  cameo,  the  part  of 

Ruthven  the  Highland  Vam- 

pyre,  In  a late  Georgian 

melodrama  shown  in  Christopher 
Fray  ling’s  biting  history  of  Count 
Dracula  on  BBC1  this  week.  And 
who  was  prater  Kuihven’s  period 
slap?  Not  a thespian.  but  the  sec- 
ond <wri  of  Gowrie  — current 
chairman  of  the  Arts  CounciL 
Have  yon  noticed  how  many 
entertainment  executives  now want 
to  perform?  Ifs  as  if  the  reason  for 
having  power  over  the  camera  is  so 
that  you  can  locate  yourself  in  front 
of  it.  We’re  not  complaining  if  an 
ex-actor  succumbs  to  exhibition- 
ism. We  accept  ifs  convenient  to 
charm  an  assistant  director  into  a 
mini-role  as  a weirdo  when  the  cast- 


ing director  can’t  fin  it  before  shoot- 
ing starts  Tuesday 

But  that  doesn’t  excuse  Alan 
Yentob,  BBC  director  of  pro- 
grammes, from  casting  himself  as 
interviewer  in  BBC2’s  David 


Bowie  at  50  special.  Both  you  — 
and  TV  — have  moved  on  since 
you  last  did  it  25  years  ago,  Mr 
Yentob.  Then  there’s  Michael 
Wearing,  head  of  BBC  drama  seri- 
als (Boys  From  The  Blackstuff  to 
Pride  And  Prejudice).  Is  he  quietly 
fulfilled  in  his  job?  Possibly  But 
not  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
guest-appearing  in  Joseph  Con- 
rad's Nostromo,  as  a mine-owner. 
(He  won't  be  away  from  his  desk 
long,  Mr  Birt,  he's  axed  to  death 
after  three  minutes.) 

There’s  a suggestion  of  masque- 
ing  about  all  this.  Not  as  in  wear- 
ing masks.  Fellows  couldn't  be 
bolder  about  It,  you  should  see  the 
press  releases.  No,  the  masque  was 
the  preferred  entertainment  genre 
at  the  court  of  James  L the  vainest 
king  in  our  history  With  Eliza- 
bethan and  early  Jacobean  plays, 


Europhobic,  funny-foreigner  joke 
to  present  us  with  a man  of  insa- 
tiable curiosity  about  the  language 

that  he  SO  Constantly  wiislianrilBft. 
He  is  the  brightest  feature  of  a 
goodish  production  that  intrigu- 
ingly  hints  at  the  Ibsenite  nature  cf 


and  in  Act  m the  couple's  look  of 
enraptured  recognition  would 
have  stopped  even  a cynic's  heart 

But  everyone  else  appeared  to  be 
having  a ball  too,  dancing  with  a 
confidence  that  came  from  know- 
ing exactly  what  they  were  doing 
and  why  (It’s  revealing  just  how 
good  the  Royal  can  be  when,  as  in 
this  ballet,  they  are  properly 
rehearsed.)  Detail  after  detail  in 
the  choreography  emerged  as  if 
freshly  dusted. 

Muriel  Valtafs  Godmother 
wove  chicly  poised  magic  with  her 
arms  while  her  four  Fairies 
evoked  the  colours  of  their  differ- 
ent seasons  with  vivid  accuracy 
Sarah  Wildoris  Spring  was  so 
fiercely  lush  that  her  tiny  body 
seemed  barely  able  to  contain  the 
choreography’s  force 

Tetsuya  Kumakawa  was  at  bis 
party  best  as  the  leaping  spinning 
Jester;  bat  he  kept  his  performing 
ego  within  decent  bounds,  as  did 
Ashley  Page  and  Tan  Webb,  who 
were  very  funny  but  not  too  ram- 
pant as  the  Ugly  Sisters.  There 
was  real  observation,  real  acting 
in  their  performances  that  made 
them  far  more  than  a couple  of 
guys  in  skirts. 

But  all  through  the  evening  you 
wanted  to  hang  onto  the  tiniest 
roles,  like  Phillip  Mosley’s 
wickedly  sardonic  dancing  master 
and  Peter  Abegglen  as  the 
Napoleon  looks  I ike  comic  suitor 
With  his  body  corkscrewed  into 
stiff  lascivious  angles  and  his  eyes 
gleaming  beadily  out  of  a doughy 
face,  Abegglen  came  over  as  a 
cross  between  Toad  of  Toad  Hall 
and  a convicted  sex  criminal. 

His  improvised  stage  business 
with  a dropped  necklace,  which  he 
handled  like  some  erotic  fetish, 
was  so  brilliantly  creepy  that  even 
the  Sisters  drew  back  in  distaste. 
Though  Abegglen  was  often  tucked 
discreetly  away  between  other 
dancers,  his  performance  was  so 
abominably  enjoyable  that  I was 
desolate  when  he  left  the  stage. 
Cinderella  ts  in  rep  at  the  Royaiopera 

House  untfi  January  4 (Q1 71 -304  4000). 


the  audience  had  to  listen  to  all 
these  words  spoken  by  nobodies  — 
professional  actors  who  got  to 
love,  die  and  be  admired  for  four 
hours.  The  maximum  visibility  the 
audience  could  achieve,  by  con- 
trast. was  to  sit  by  the  stage,  flaunt- 
ing their  clothes  and  persons. 

Enter  the  masque.  Plot  vesti- 
gial- Lines;  irrelevant  — you  could 
hire  real  actors,  singers  and  musi- 
cians for  the  real  work,  like  learn- 
ing or;  God,  rehearsing.  Sets  and 
spectacle:  extremely  expensive. 
Costumes:  splendiferous.  That 
was  the  point  Everyone  could 
wear  wigs  and  show  off  their  legs, 
pretend  to  the  excitement  of  show- 
biz. Why  sponsor  a dreary  group  of 
actor  men,  when  you,  or  someone 
you  fancied,  could  waft  down  on  a 
cloud  displaying  a bare  bosom? 

The  masque  did  for  the  English 
drama  for  60  years:  out  with  King 
Lewr  (pa  guest  spot  dance-ans).  in 
with  Samuel  Daniel's  Hetty's  Festi- 
val tosh,  of  course.  Not  a word 
worth  remembering.  But  no  doubt — 
like  Laid  Gowrie  — everybody 
looked  great  in  thephotos... 


PHOTOGRAPH:  HENRIETTA  BUTLK 

Windsor  marriages  but  that  lacks  a 
Falstaff  of  the  right  spiritual,  as 
well  as  physical,  fatness:  after  Lit- 
tle Byolfr  one  craves  a Big  Jack. 

Little  Eyolf  and  Tfae  Merry  Wives  . " 

Of  Windsor  are  in  rep  at  Stratford 
PI 789-295623). 


Garth  Cartwright  on 

‘the  world’s  second 
best  band’.  No  Way  Sis 

Zombie 

karaoke 


The  clones 


THE  Oasis  phenomenon  keeps 
railing:  on  Thursday  you 
could  hear  Wonderwall  play- 
ing Oasis  songs  live  in  Greater 
London  Radio's  morning  session 
then  head  to  the  Empire  in  the 
evening  to  see  No  Way  Sis  do  their 
take  on  the  Manchester  super- 
stars.  At  your  local  pub  there  may 
have  been  Noasis,  Quoasis  or 
Oas isn't  doing  a similar  turn.  If 
ever  there  is  to  be  a remake  of  The 
Invasion  Of  The  Body  Snatchers, 
it  could  centre  on  groups  of  lank- 
haired, lantern-jawed  young  men 
suddenly  sighted  on  stages 
throughout  the  country. 

No  Way  Sis,  only  a year  old,  have 
reached  a level  of  popularity  that 
sees  them  managing  to  headline 
the  Empire  two  nights  running 
and  secure  a five-album  contract 
with  EML  It  is  a first  for  any  trib- 
ute band.  With  Noel  and  Liam's 
stamp  of  approval,  the  brothers 
Gallagher  having  called  them  “the 
second-best  band  in  the  world”, 
the  Sis  collective  must  feel  blessed. 

Live,  the  Glaswegian  band  make 
a passable  Oasis,  with  the  audience 
relishing  note-perfect  readings  of 
Supersonic  and  Hello  Joe  McKay 
captures  Noel’s  chunky  guitar 
flavour  while  his  brother,  Jerry 
does  a fine  turn  as  Liam.  Yet  there 
is  no  real  spark,  and  their  absolute 
mimicry  of  Oasis's  sullen  stage 
presence  suggests  a karaoke  crew. 

A plodding  Live  Forever  demon- 
strates a marked  lack  of  dynamics. 
Flaying  no  original  material  they 
encored  with  their  debut  single.  I'd 
Like  To  Teach  The  World  To  Sing. 

The  joke  is  that  The  New  Seekers 
sued  Oasis  for  stealing  the  melody 

from  tfapir  anawnic  anthiam. 

Unfortunately  that  is  as  funny 
as  the  Sis  get  Where  the  Abba  trib- 
ute band  Bjorn  Again  possess  a cel- 
ebratory sense  of  camp.  No  Way 
Sis  are  an  irony-free  zone.  These 
wannabes  fail  to  observe  how 
derivative  and  dumb  Oasis  often 
are.  Watching  them  is  to  be  a wit- 
ness to  rock  music  at  its  most 
anally  absurd. 

The  audience  and  the  band  are 
both  aware  that  this  is  at  once 
homage  and  pantomime,  but  No 
Way  Sis  fell  to  play  it  for  laughs. 
Yes,  they  look  like  Oasis  and  sound 
like  Oasis  but  No  Way  Sis  are, 
finally,  The  Rutles  without  the 
punch-line.  So  why  does  Noel  Gal- 
lagher continue  to  push  the  Sis?  T 
imagine  that  with  Oasis  only  play, 
ing  occasional  stadium  gigs,  the 
riff  bandit  enjoys  knowing  his 
songs  are  being  thrashed  out  every 
night  Bigger  than  The  Beatles  and 
damn  near  impossible  to  escape. 
Oasis  have  set  the  pod  people 
among  ua. 
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Ian  Malm  on  the  Irish  outsiders  hoping  to  clean  up  in  the  fifth  round's  only  all-first  division  clash  in  the  Pilkington  Cup  today  . . . iWhistle- 


s 


out  big  games 


WILLIE  Anderson 
took  his  London 
Irish  side  to 
Bath  yesterday 
afternoon,  a trip 
that  looked  as  futile  as  going 
Christmas  shopping  with  an 

expired  Barclaycard. 

No  disrespect  to  die  Exiles, 
and  the  Recreation  Ground  is 
not  quite  the  citadel  it  was, 
but  Bath  have  not  been 
beaten  in  the  Pnktngtcm  Cop 
there  for  six  years,  since , 
Dean  Richards,  in  his  memo- 
rable phrase,  "borrowed  in  I 
the  mud  like  a mole"  all  after- 
noon and  Leicester  beat  the 
then  holders  12-0. 

The  only  all-first  division 
tie  of  this  weekend’s  fifth 
round  may  be  tanptiRh  rugby's 
equivalent  of  staring  down 
the  barrel  of  a gun  for  the 
Irish  bat  Anderson,  one-time 
Ireland  lode  and  captain,  Is 
used  to  meeting  challenges 
head-on. 

Something  of  a character  in 
his  playing  days,  Anderson 
once  gained  notoriety  when 
he  inarched  his  Ireland  side 
UP  to  the  noses  of  Wayne  Shel- 
ford’s  All  Blacks  while  they 
we  performing  their  ritual 

haJia  before  a game  at  Tana, 
downe  Road. 

"Yes,  of  coarse  fill  be  diffi- 
cult. Bath  have  excellent  play- 
ers in  every  position,  the 
game’s  on  their  own  ground 
and  there'll  be  10,000  scream- 
ing people  there.  But  there's 
no  reason  why  we  can’t  win.” 

A month  ago  Anderson  left 
Ulster,  where  he  had  been  di- 
rector of  rugby  at  Dungannon, 
to  join  London  Irish  in  the 
same  capacity.  He  signed  a 
two-year  contract  after  taking 
over  the  reins  from  the  former 
England  centre  Clive  Wood- 
ward, whose  last  months  at 
Sunbiny  were  torrid  to  say 
the  least 


David  Plummer  on 

the  strike  by  referees 
IwhWihasleftrrttle 
to  watch  in  Wales 


IT  IS  normally  the  weather 
that  brings  -the  game  in 
Wales  to  a halt  in  Decern- 


■Wales  to  a halt  in  Decem- 
ber but  not  one  match  win  be 
played.  In  the  top  five  div- 
isions today  because  the 
Welsh  Society  of  Rugby  Refer- 
ees has  gone  on  strike  in  an 
acrimonious  dispute  overpay. 

She  rearranged  Swalec  Cup 
matches,  Involving  clubs 
from  the  Second  Division  and 
below,  are  going  ahead, 
together  with  a Jew  minor 
league  games.  The  Welsh 
Rugby  Union,  after  contacting 
referees  individually  this 
week  and  telephing  other 
rmiong  for  help,  called  peace 
talks  on- Thursday  night  but, 
even  though  progress  was 
made,  it  was  too  late  for 
today's1  fixture  list  to  be 


There  are  three  central 
points  of  contention:  the  ref- 
erees want  to  be  paid  on  a 
sliding  state  for  taking  charge 
of  matches  In  the  top  div- 
ision; they  want  the  deal 
backdated  to  the  start  of  the 


such  stiff  resistance  I-  cannot 
understand,  because  our 
package  is  only  costing  them 
E600Q0. 1 do  not  know  if  they 
thought  we  would  not  carry 
out  our  threat  or  that  we  were 
not  united  in  our  stand  but 
thev  have  learned  a hard  les- 
sor even  if  they  saw  the  light 
too  late-”  . .. 

Banfield  welcomed  the 

Union**  dim  bd  own  over  two 
of  the  issues  but  said  his  soci- 
ety would  not  budge  over  con- 
tracts, "We  will  not  sign. 
Many  of  our  members  cannot 
because  of  their  Jobs.  What 
other  sport  contracts  its 
referees?”  . _ 

It  is  the  dubs  in  Wales 
which  are  counting  the  cost 
rather  than  the  WRU.  This 
strike  is  a disaster,”  said  the 
Tjpnoiii  chairman  Stuart  Gal- 
lacher,  who  made  desperate 
attempts  to  fulfil  his  dub’s 
home  fixture  against  Bridg- 
end today. 

“We  arranged  for  a lower 
grade  referee  to  control  the 
matf-h  but  Bridgend  objected 
because  he  had  never  taken 
control  of  a First  Division 
match  and  there  would  have 
been  no  neutral  touchjodges. 


In  the  hot  seat  — Willie  Anderson  sets  out  for  Bath  yesterday  for  bis  fhrstpdkington  Cop  mat**  as  director  of  rugby  at  London  Irish  anpvblaCkmobe 


bury.  But  they  have  lost  their  i reason  why  we  can't  get  into  a | which  Ireland  lost  23-6,  foe  | Fulcher  will  be  missing  j helped  with  the  coaching 


ether  eight  league  games  and  I winning  sequence.  Tin  spend- 1 captain  gave  an  after-diimer  from  the  second  row  today  duties  this  week  in  Ashton’s 


Woodward  resigned  during  I are  anchored  alongside  Orrell  I ing  100  per  cent  of  my  Hma  speech  in  which  he  said  after  injuring  his  wrist  in  Ire- 1 ab^nrcJ  shrugs  off  their  truu- 


the  summer  in  a committee-  and  West  Hartlepool  at  the  coaching  at  foe  moment  but  1 rugby  tminn  should  be  pot  in  I land’s  defeat  by  Australia  last  bigg-  “We’ve  always  had  inter- 


roam row  over  his  lack  of  foot  of  a division  from  which  want  to  get  the  development  perspective.  A friend  of  his  month.  It  is  a body -blow  for  nai  arguments  down  luxe,  es- 
Irish  ancestry.  He  was  per-  three  clubs  at  least  will  be  rel-  of  players  right  We  want  to had  recently  died  in  foe  Trent-  the  Irish  but  there  is  a ray  of  pecially  when  Jack  Sowell 


suaded  to  stay  an  but  found  egated  next  spring. 


coaching  a newly  profession-  The  Exiles  have  imported  There  will  always  be  Irish  losing  a game  of  rugby. 


keep  foe  Irish  ethos  here.  hies.  That  was  important,  not  hope.  Bath,  cup  winners  10  was  coach.  But  what  we  have 


thrust  in  13  seasons,  have  off-  learned  to  do  Is  blank  foe  off- 


alxsed  club  and  holding  down  some  of  the  best  forwards  Ire-  players  in  England  looking  to  T atm  thin*  that  way.  Yon  f Arid  problems  of  - their  own,  ftaM  stuff  when  foe  whistle 


a job  incompatible  and  after  land  has  to  offer,  Jeremy  play  at  a top  club  and  ft's  my  have  to  keep  work;  family  and  with  their  coach  Brian  Ashton  goes.  Players  and  officials  live 
introducing  Anderson  to  the  Davidson,  Victor  Costello  and  job  to  make  sure  they  come  friends  in  perspective.  The  taking  a week  off  to  consider  on  the  edge  down  at  Bath.” 


Exiles  he  left  for  good. 


Meanwhile  the  Exfies  have  national  side,-  they  have  be- 
been  losing  league  matches  at  come  good  losers. 


Gabriel  Fulcher.  But,  like  foe  here.” 

national  side,-  they  have  be-  On  the  surface  Anderson, 


job  is  important,  you  give  it  \ bis  future  after  an-  uneasy  j Bath  have  offered  a con- 


an  alarming  rate.  On  the  Anderson  is  determined 
second  weekend  of  the  season  break  this  habit.  “Since 
they  beat  Northampton,  came  here  I’ve  discover 


«ne  good  losers.  who  has  been  an  assistant  fessional  approach  and  a 

Anderson  is  determined  to  coach  with  Ireland  and  has  sense  of  balance.” 

leak  this  habit.  “Since  I made  no  secret  ofhis  desire  to  And  Anderson  can  be  rutbr 


your  all  and  you  need  a pro-  relationship  wife  the  club’s  di-  tract  to  Argentina's  lock  Ger- 


came  here  I’ve  discovered  have  his  country's  top  job,  less,  as  his  opponents  on  foe 


issional  approach  and  a rector  of  rugby  John  HalL  man  Hanes  to  help  ensure 
use  of  balance.”  The  former  England  flanker  foat  on  foe  pitch  their  stock 

And  Anderson  can  be  rufo-  Andy  Robinson,  who  has  continues  to  rise. 


to  sign  individual  contracts. 

. The  WRU  initially  refused 
all  three  demands,  offering  a 
deal Tor-foe  top  two  divisions 
backdated  to  December  1 and 
insisted  on  contracts. 

The  union  backed  down  on 
foe  first  two  on  Thursday 
night  hut  refused  to  budge  on 
contracts.  An  emergency 
meeting  was  held  last  night 
and  a further  one  is  planned 
for  next  week  to  prevent  foe 
strike  stffectfng  next  Satur- 
day's league  programme. 

“AH  this  would  have  been 
averted  had  the  WRU  acted 
properly  and  professionally,” 
said  HughBanfifild,  secretary 
of  foe  society- “Butto  call  a 
meeting  so  late  in  the  day, 
having  refused  to  talk  for  foe 
previous  two  weeks,  was  ter- 
rible  management-  They  have 
misread  foe  sitdatiqn  totally 
and  they  are  to  blame  for  the 
lack  of  rugby  this  weekend. 

“Quite  why.  they  offered 


The  Bridgend  chairman 
Derrick  King  sympathised. 
"If  it  were  not  such  an  impor- 
tant fixture  with  a bearing  on 
foe  top  four  of  the  First  Div- 
ision and  a place  in  foe  Euro- 
pean Cup  next  season  we 
would  have  obliged  because 
we  know  Llanelli's  financial 
position  is  not  healthy.  But 
what  X cannot  understand  is 
| why  the  WRU  did  not  take 
I steps  to  prevent  this  strike  a 
long  time  ago. 

"If  it  continues,  clubs  will 
be  In  very  serious  financial 
trouble.  A number  rely  on 
their  hank  managers  to  keep 
them  afloat  That  support  is 
given  on  foe  basis  of  pro- 
jected cash  flow.  Home  games 
are  an  important  part  of  foat 


The  top  match  of  the  day 
was  to  be  the  visit  of  the  First 
Division  leaders  Swansea  to 
Cardiff  but  pride  of  place  now 
goes  to  foe  all-Second  Div- 
ision cup  tie  between.  Cardiff 
Institute  and  Abertillery.  “We 
wdl  now  lose  some  £25,000,” 
said  the  Cardiff  chief  execu- 
tive Gareth  Davies. ! 


alongside  whom  they  had  I that  eveyone  is  determined  to  I would  appear  too  laid-back  to  I field  discovered..  The  No.  8 


been  promoted  to  League  One  do  what’s  necessary  to  turn  instil  a ruthless  regime  at  LCosteDo,  dropped  to  the  bench 


in  the  summer,  with  no  little  I things  around.  There  is  major  I Sunbury.  After  that  game  I for  this  game,  has  also  dlscov- 


Lmgfield 


Uttoxeter 


verve  and  passion  at  Sun- 1 potential  here  and  there’s  no  I against  the  All  Blacks  in  1989,  | eredthls  to  his  cost 


Twickenham  digs  deep  to  give  clubs  a £40,000  Christmas  bonus 
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“TWICKENHAM  is  playing 
I Santa  Claus  by  giving  all 


I Santa  Claus  by  giving  all 
24  First  and  Second  Div- 
ision clubs  a £40,000  Christ- 
mas bonus  to  help  the 
poorer  teams  settle  their 
wagebills. 

The  payments,  which  will 
cost  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  £960,000,  are  being 
made  despite  the  delay  in 


English  Professional  Rugby 
Union  Clubs,  which  repre- 
sents the  24,  signing  an 
agreement  with  the  RFU 
that  was  negotiated  on  De- 
cember 5.  An  early  condi- 
tion of  the  clubs  starting  to 
receive  their  promised  £8 
million  this  season  was 
that  a deal  should  be  for- 
mally signed. 


Clubs  now  owned  by  • Members  at  Coventry 
multi-millionaires  such  as  have  rejected  a takeover 


Newcastle  and  Richmond  bid  from  the  city’s  soccer 
have  been  able  to  pay  some  clnb.  They  voted  instead. 


huge  salaries  for  their  pro-  by  a large  majority,  to  ex- 
fessional  players.  But  the  plore  the  best  possible  deal 


clubs  without  benefactors  with  the  property  group  Le- 


have  been  reluctantly  ander  which  wants  a eon- 
dragged  Into  paying  size-  trolling  interest  at  Coun- 


able  salaries  before  Twick- 
enham has  helped  pay  bills. 


don  Road  in  return  for 
buying  a million  £1  shares. 


Weekend  fixtures 


{3.0  unless  stated) 
(e-l  = alhflcMQ 


Blackburn  v MlddlMbraughBSttSSfe 
Chelsea  w Wnt  Ham  ________ 

Everton  v Leeds 

Leicester  v Coventry 

Man  Utd  v Sunderland  ______ 

Notbn  Forest  v Arsenal 

Southampton  v Oertiy 
Tottenham  v Shaft  Wed 


First  Division 

C Palace  V Charlton 

Grimsby  v Bradford  C 

Huddersfield  v OPB 

Ipswich  v Stoke 

Oldham  v Man  C 

Port  Vale  v Norwich 

Reading  v Portsmouth 

Shaft  Utd  v Barnsley  ___ 
Tranmere  v Wolverhampton . 
West  Brom  v Oxford  Utd  — 
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Aston  Villa  v Wimbledon  (4.0) 

PA  VAJHb  TNtri  noun*  HuckmO  Tn  v 
Nawctttla  Tm  Hbidttay  Ath  v Stunted 
AFC J TWtt  wte  witoH  Bridgnorth  Tn 
vSpskUng  Utd:  Qreanwlcft  Bor  v Concord 
Rngrs. 

OM  VAUXHALL  COmWlCS  Beth  v 
Stevenage;  Bmmsgreva  v FamDorough; 

Dover  v Stalyhridga;  Hayea  r Kattnrtriu, 
Hedneaford  v Gudiaad;  Maoclasfleid  v 
Tatar*  Moracembe  v Altrincham;  Ruth, 
dan  a D'ntonds  v Kkktarmlnter;  Woking  v 
Halifax. 


Swindon  v Bolton  (2- 10) ... 
Second  Division 

Blackpool  v York 

Brantford  v Preston 

Bristol  Rvre  v Wycombe 

Bury  v Stockport 

Chesterfield  v Bournemouth . 

Rotherham  v Plymouth 

Watford  v Q ill  I ogham 

Wrexham  v Bristol  C 
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Third  Division 

Barnet  v Chester 

Cardiff  v Mansfield 

Carlisle  v Scunthorpe. 

Darlington  v Torquay 

Exeter  v Swansea 

Hartlepool  v Lincoln  — 

Hull  v Doncaster 

Scarborough  v Fulham . 
Wigan  v Rochdale 


to  od  Master  «-i  (Steel  on* 

7-4  San  By  Tha  Gan.  W SOwr  Shred.  4-1  teens  Lea, « FOrtunoa  Gam.  1M  Ksdr 
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Ron  Cox  predicts  victory  for  Borders  raider  in  the  Betterware  Cup  Handicap  Chase  at  Ascot 

M^jor  looks  all  set  to  ring  the  bell 


ORE  Gian  a few 
years  have  passed 
since  Ken  Oliver, 
T-,  — ‘the  veteran 
Havrtck  trainer,  plundered  a 
whole  string  of  jump  racing’s 
big  prizes  with  Classy  chasers 
like  Fighting  Fit 

But  there  is  a revival  In  the 
Borders  area  and  at  the  fare- 
front  is  Major  Ben,  who  trav- 
els south  to  Ascot  today  with 
a leading  chance  in  the  Bet- 
terware Cup  Handicap  r.ha«. 

Trained  by  Alistair  WhU- 
lans  near  Hawick,  Major  Bell 
lost  his  unbeaten  record  over 
fences  when  he  journeyed  to 
Ascot  last  month.  But  it 
required  the  considerable  tal- 
ents of  the  well-handicapped 
Strong  Promise  to  deny  the 
Scottish  raider,  who  main- 
tained his  improved  form 
with  a battling  four  lengths 
second. 

That  race,  the  First 
National  Bank  Gold  Cup,  was 
over  two  miles  and  three  fur- 
longs and  Major  Bell  win  ap- 
preciate the  step  up  to  three 
miles  today.  He  showed  useful 
form  aver  hurdles  at  the 
longer  trip,  notably  when 
running  What  A Question  to  a 
length  at  Ain  tree  last  year. 

Major  Bell  reeled  off  five 
wins  over  fences  — albeit  in- 
cluding a lucky  success  at 
Chepstow  — and  would  have 
been  a five  lengths  winner 
here  last  time  with  Strong 
Promise  out  of  the  way. 

Brian  Harding,  his  regular 
jockey,  is  injured  but  Major 
Bell  will  get  every  assistance 
from  the  saddle  with  Norman 
Williamson  deputising,  and  if 
the  ground  remains  on  the 
fast  side  that  will  be  no 
problem. 

Under  a vintage  ride  from 
Richard  Dun  woody  in  this 
race  last  year,  Unguided  Mis- 
sile rallied  to  beat  Rough 
Quest  a neck.  He  is  101b 
higher  in  the  ratings  now,  hut 
a smooth  win  at  Haydock  on 
his  reappearance  suggests 
that  is  warranted. 


Williamson . . . double  chance 


The  versatile  InchcaBloch, 
winner  of  the  Cesarewitbh 
and  better  than  ever  over 
fences,  was  ridden  by  Dun- 
woody  to  a three  and  a half 
lengths  victory  over  Go  Bal- 
listic at  Ascot  in  November 
and  followed  up  in  a little 
race  at  Sandown  last  week. 

He  could  still  be  well  handi- 
capped, but  an  lfflb  better 
terms  Go  Ballistic  is  pre- 
ferred this  time,  particularly 
as  he  would  have  finished 


closer  to  InchcaHLoch  but  for 
a mistake  two  out 

Go  Ballistic  has  a good  re- 
cord at  Ascot  and,  with  Tony 
McCoy  riding,  the  seven-year - 
old  should  go  weQ  off  lOst 

Mick  Fitzgerald,  who  gets 
on  well  with  Go  Ballistic,  is 
required  to  ride  Travado  hut 
the  top  weight  seems  to  fece  a 
tough  task  over  a trip  which 
may  stretch  his  stamina. 

Although  Dextra  Dove  will 
be  better  for  his  run  in  the 
Hennessy,  he  is  likely  to  find 
one  of  the  up-and-coming 
types  too  strong  for  Tih™,  no- 
tably Major  Ben  (2J20). 

On  a good  supporting  card, 
Norman  Williamson  can  initi- 
ate a double  when  he  tomw 
□p  with  Pleasure  Shared 
(1.45)  in  the  Long  Walk 
Hurdle. 

An  early  falter  over  fences 
at  t.ingfipirt  last  Saturday, 
Pleasure  Shared  was  barely 
out  of  the  novice  stage  when 
he  accounted  for  Sedan  Cash 
in  the  Letheby  & -Christopher 
Long  Distance  Hurdle  at  As- 
cot in  April  A repeat  of  that 
form  would  probably  be  good 
enough  today. 

Excuses  were  made  for 
Train glot  after  his  lack-lustre 
display  behind  What  A Ques- 
tion at  Newbury. 

He  had  readily  beaten  the 
Irish  mare  at  Wetherby,  and 
is  weighted  to  do  so  agon,  but 
if  this  were  a handicap  he 
would  be  getting  151b  from 
Pleasure  Shared. 

A 71b  penalty  may  not  be 
enough  to  anchor  Make  A 
Stand  (1-10)  in  the  Mitie 
Group  Kennel  Gate  Novice 
Hurdle,  although  there  are 
one  or  two  “dark  horses” 
here  who  could  test  Martin 
Pipe’s  front-runner.  Perfect 
Pal,  in  particular,  is  one  to 
note. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see 
how  one-time  top  class  hur- 
dler Oh  So  Risky  feres  against 
stronger  opposition  on  his 
wtxxwLstsrt  feoces  In. 
the  *Book  Of  Music*  Novice 
Chase. 

Or  Royal,  Martin  Pipe’s  ex- 
pensive French  purchase, 
qouM  be  top  class  but  might 
need  soft  ground  and  it  can 
pay  to  stick  with  Simply 
Dashing  (12.35),  who  is  un- 
lucky not  to  be  unbeaten  Ibis 
season. 


Cap  target . . . Unguided  Missile  (left),  winning  at  Haydock  last  month,  bids  to  follow  up  at  Ascot  today 
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Moorcroft  Boy  heads  Welsh  National  weights 


KanOOvwr 


f-^ELMONT  KING  has 
I €been  cut  to  7-2  from 
Im/4-1  by  the  sponsors 
for  next  Friday’s  Coral 
Welsh  National . - a£ 
Chepstow. 

Paul  Nlcholls’s  gelding 
put  up  a trememdous  per- 
formance on  the  Welsh 
course  earlier  this  month 
when,  returning  after,  an 
absence  of  500  days,  he  ran 
out  an  impressive  winner 
of  the  Rehearsal  Chase. 

There  were  20  left  in  at 


yesterday’s  declaration 
stage  with  the  original  five 
top  weights  defecting,  leav- 
ing Moorcroft  Boy,  last  sea- 
son's Scottish  National  win- 
ner, heading  the  list  with 
list  7lb. 

The  Tote  make.  Kim  Bai- 
ley's Fellow  Countryman 
their  market  leader  at  9-2, 
while  Ladbrokes  have  Bel- 
mont King  and  Fellow 
Countryman  joint  favour- 
ites at  4-1. 

Agistment,  whose  only 
defeat  in  his  career  was 
when  sixth  in  the  Chelten- 
ham Festival  Bumper  last 


March,  was  given  a fine 
ride  by  Richard  Dunwoody 
in  the  EBF  Novice  Hurdle 
at  Uttoxeter  yesterday. 

Despite  Ms  Impressive 
credentials,  the  five-year- 
old  was  sent  off  5-2  second 
favourite  with  David  Nich- 
olson’s Mighty  Moss  head- 
ing the  market  at  6-4  an. 

Having  been  sent  to  the 
front  by  Dnnwoody  ap- 
proaching the  fourth  from 
home.  Agistment  looked  all 
set  for  runner-up  spot  when 
headed  by  Mighty  Moss  at 
the  penultimate  flight 

However,  Dnnwoody 


urged  his  mount  for  an- 
other effort  and  he  gained 
the  upper  hand  close  home 
to  score  by  half  a length. 

jimmy  FitzGerald,  the 
gelding’s  trainer,  explained 
that  Agistment  gives  few 
clues  as  to  his  abilities  on 
the  home  gallops. 

"He’s  the  worst  horse  I 
have  got  at  home  and  the 
best  horse  I have  on  the 
racecourse,”  said  FitzGer- 
ald. “If  yon  want  to  sell 
something,  you  can  work  it 
with  him,  he’s  such  a lazy 
horse  — he’s  blowing  his 
head  off  now. 


“He  threw  a splint  before 
the  Cheltenham  Bumper 
and  Richard  said  be  blew 
up  where  the  second  last 
hurdle  would  be.  But  he's  a 
fine,  Mg  horse,  and  today's 
runner-up  is  a very  good 
horse.” 

Agistment’s  next  run 
may  be  the  C hallow  Hurdle 
at  Newbury  next  Saturday. 

Dunwoody  had  earlier 
been  successful  aboard  Te- 
Jano  Gold,  who  defeated 
Master  Tribe  by  five 
lengths  in  the  Strebel 
Boilers  & Radiators  Handi- 
cap Hurdle. 


Bobby 
first 
win  for 
Grant 


CHRIS  GRANT,  former 
top  northern  jockey, 
saddled  his  first  winner 
as  a trainer  when  Bobby 
Grant  landed  the  Levy  Board 
Intermediate  Flat  Race  at 
Hexham  yesterday. 

The  Northumberland  track 
was  also  the  venue  where 
Grant  rode  his  first  winner 

back  in  1977. 

Bobby  Grant,  named  by 
owner  John  Thompson  after 
his  trainer,  was  sent  off  at  9-1 
and  beat  Magpie  Melody  by 
two  and  a half  lengths  under 
Peter  Niven. 

Grant,  who  partnered  788 
winners  during  his  career  in 
the  saddle,  said:  “1  always  en- 
joyed riding  round  here  but 
this  has  given  me  a good  feel- 
ing as  well. 

“With  a name  like  that  I 
told  Mr  Thompson  that  the 
horse  was  handicapped  before 
he  started  racing.” 

The  40-year-old,  who  took 
out  his  licence  six  weeks  ago. 
has  20  horses  In  training  at 
his  establishment  at  Wolver- 
stoa  in  Teesside. 

Before  training  on  his  own 
account  he  assisted  wife  Sue 
at  her  point-to-point  yard 
after  he  gave  up  riding  two 
and  a half  years  ago. 

It  was  not  such  a happy  day 
for  trainer  John  White  who 
was  fined  £1,000  by  the  Jockey 
Club  disciplinary  committee 
for  “failing  to  exercise 
reasonable  care”  with  one  of 
his  horses. 

White  was  penalised 
following  a lengthy  inquiry 
into  his  handling  of  the  six- 
year-old  Flying  Eagle. 

He  had  been  called  to 
answer  charges  concerning 
the  gelding's  condition  on 
leaving  his  yard  last  April 
and  his  alleged  failure  to  In- 
form the  owner  of  a tendon 
injury  the  gelding  suffered 
during  a race  at  Kempton  in 
October  last  year. 

After  considering  state- 
ments from  White,  who  was 
legally  represented,  along 
with  his  vet,  the  Jockey  Club 
committee  found  him  to  be  in 
breach  of  rule  51. 

White  was  judged  not  to 
have  exercised  reasonable 
care  with  regard  to  Flying 
Eagle  whilst  in  his  charge 
and  was  found  not  to  have 
acted  in  the  owner’s  interests 
by  neglecting  to  inform  him 
of  the  reason  for  resting  the 
horse. 

• In  view  of  the  uncertain 
long-term  weather  forecast 
for  next  week,  with  wide- 
spread frost  a possibility, 
lingfield  will  stage  an  all- 
weather  Flat  meeting  on  Box- 
ing Day. 
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(Sundown  an  dL  Gd). 

ZBBIM  Nado  afi.  dfloerty,  «m  I9Z  tam  NoirtHB  Filin  (DoncoOer  SailOr  hep  cb.  Go^m). 
mourn  THR  R0»  How  up.  etaiad  tamer  3 out  no  iMpreMiaa,  9 2nd  d 1 HIM  Goidn  ^ptanw 
INataanr  hM  Hep  eft.  Gd). 

mourn  Left  RlDW  4 00L  i««Md  ana  Mod  rapiav  3 Ota  34  M 018  Mrttnd  vung  Re^Mp  (MiMr 
2ncnStt.««(. 


3.20  DWHTS ROYAL EBRDLEanillOvdoCa^SS 

«H  11321-6  PAPWr»MmHI((B7)(C0)  Morphy  4-1 M6 


2W1S1- 


> (331)  (P)MPIpo  4-11-10 


JlPNoOoy* 


003  «4FRBB  WOW  YWTAOM(T)(C»J  MCftapmmS-11-4 
•04  44-6C0  ALOTWWUICBIW1) PRO SftmroM o-H-2 

BOS  BEF1-4  AOtmUlOYm  (GO)  PHoNtt  5-11-2 
too  Z1-TiaRIMI(3Ml(mL*<lyMn1*9  4-n-a 
607  305-I1F  BE  MKY  (XI)  ODJOHord  5-0-12 

808  3BF0-5D  BH0N0IBL(14J{B)  JSpooriooB-THI 

tot  34M42  EmW«JEn(S0)mmKTWaSii>-Da*lM4-1W1 

TBPFOM»7WlAaliiiWo>B>8«*>wolM7,Fo*l>,oR^me 

1MS:WWI111«A7Ww(M»CPW«* 

<-i  Traflfc  Hare.  9-2  AsftiwS  Boy.  Poddy'a  Ftenn.  n-2  TBwbo,  Ur  Pnrcy,  5-1  wsanHura,  8-1 
EtttOD  MB,  25-1  NUma  Dancor.Km  Vkagt 

mawonEiR  rnrtnr‘~~*~Tiii'onr-,'J — - — 7 eft — *— 1 - *— -,-*j 

MM  MSra«JETT  (roe  SBO.  wlto  tm  Mtfc  Bm»  71  *lft  ALLAE  DANCER  Odat  oH  W (MowUoy 

MjSMBOTLjaatP0t|uBPw«6.btai(WigoyMi8B(Atatfa!i»MLq^ 

(■tairlimiUtilin  hiiif-wtlm*  -rf— 

SmStal.— -(Er— T*—  «—— *-■««««  WHO 

7BBSwFmminflit.cWlf09w2ooi.niislori8U7.w8ob7n6taiOe3tiiKwkPNiirloirnSmllfljrno»hiH, 

MBs  Bewd  tarn  6 ool  3R 1 1th  e(  u ID  liaka  a am  (GuiMmi  2nn  Of  tep  ml  Giq. 

y (MaotaoyawiWliWO^  Pr»tousirW«tL|MaiHif 


• Edward  O'Grady,  the  Irish  trainer,  has  declared  Sound 
Man  for  next  Friday’s  Castleford  Chase  at  Wetherby  as  well 
as  The  King  George  VI  Chase  at  Kempton  on  Beating  Day  but 
may  well  iwisw  both  races.  “At  this  stage  Td  have  to  say  that 
you  wont  be  seeing  Sound  Man  in  either  race,"  said  O'Grady. 
“The  entry  for  the  Wetherby  race  was  made  a few  days  ago 
but  we  are  not  considering  running  him  there  at  the  moment 
but  I wl  be  having  further  talks  with  the  owners.”  The 

trainer  stressed  that  there  was  a still  a slight  chance  that  his 

could  go  to  Kempton.  “If  something  untoward  was  to 
happen  to  One  Man  then  we  might  change  our  minds,”  he 
added. 

• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — UNGFEELD:  2.10  Half  An 
Inch;  SAD  Bebe  Grey.  UTTOXETER;  m5Gutteridge. 


Haydock  runners  and  riders 


1JU  CHof  Raaar 


IJO  raining  Edg* 


08«a oodtDDoH.  + l 
" lint 


12.1 5 WDKALJtimaU  NOVICE  MinOLIcrif  2m  C2M5 


(IB)  J MziM  HMZ 

(IS)  J Horton  VM2 
S FALCON'S  KANE  («)  l*«  J Runs**  »-12 
0 BBM  HWBHI  (31)  0 Yw4ty  10-12  . 

D JOS  SUM  (21)  Ita  U Ravfllay  W-C  . 

D MROOLDflS)  JJcOerTO'i  ID-12  — „ 
PAUUBSM  J WNb  10-0 


(>) 


3 PMROrS  HU.  (IB)  U Tonpljn*  10-12 

SUSP  COMMAND  P Ecdes  1D-D  

SWirumOKwnwoil  W-12 

TAQATAY  M Camacho  in-tz 


JCatmj 


■ P) 


o*4  iRom7omRsnTB(n)MTo(tHrtsr  w-ia 

SO  VflUTJHBAIfrSPf)J0,NelB'W-T2 

8 WORTH  TIC  BILL  [31)  F Jortiifl  10-12 
■ UPSi  (Moarti  Rm  8,  RmrtTa  HR  7,  Bmn  a 

11-4  FaJcorTs  Rama,  5-1  Eta  Gas.  Parrofs  W.  1-1  Jos  Staw,  Patanon,  10-1 T agamy,  12-1 
AreMBnHetgMa,  M-1  “ 


13 

14 

TOPI 


1 2A5  aoumpoBT  novice  oiase  am  mbmoo 
1 21410M  0ATC0UTORE(S1)(e)LLuiga6-11-G 

8 5 RUICX  BROOK  (14}  N Hammond  7-1 1-0 

• 201 12/1-  CARBOO  GOLD  (BBS)  K Batay  7-11-0 
4 DB/fMM  nJOTUUTHHIR{10>{W)  0 RfeuarA  7-11-0  . 

• W-0  BPHUIOR(34)NGaialta6-11-0 

IWnMIROBOrtNS 

BaBtomMOaTCouhia,  5J  Caftan  Gold.  B-1  Spinnaker.  5-1  SkAmatkaia.  Slade  Brook 


1 .20  WDNRS  HUUBMCAP  MMBia  Sm  B3^8S 

1 11St-35  MROHHT  HNO  (31)  (CO)  M Hemmonl  4-1M 

a 2iiio-a  Utkin  (14)  manehana  4-ii-3 

3 BW- Mon  CAPTAM  (345)  JFtaSanM  7-11-2 
S200-61  NOT  HH(7)m  3 OoH«3S  5-11-0 


-FUM*»C3) 


5 32-6491  SWMMIIDQE(10)(D]T  EaiWtV  4-10-9 


1SHM  WAIOI  IfY  UN  (B7)  (D)  If  Tompkins  4-flH) 
3035W-  AUamTO  (008J  (CD)  R HcJB  nsJlBim  9 1M  . 


i»-4  SNnl  ng  Edoe.  4-1  Hcusa  CtaMn.  5-1  UordwiMtoa  Naw  im,  7-1  HesdiUyUpa,  8-1  Baum 

12-1  Atatfei  7 mofoetm 


1 .5  5 ST  HEUNS  HAWMAP  CHASI  4m  1 10|di  CS.884 


W3/P-1  cwBsnusooasa(ai)(D)NGaaeMeio-i>--io 
11PPC-P  URANUS  CtmOMOratl  4)  JFHrGeram  10-11-3  . 

5*14-45  DtAKMB  PORI  (4)  J IfcCnmocKB  11-10-13 

36W32-  RNKOH (ISO) MltanmotaB-IB-ll 

3U315-B  CHIEF  RAQBl  (1 4)  N T»rtslwi-Oa»)l»  T-10-*  

2PE539  PAPWI  8TAR(8)M  lAfflwI^B  B-W-0 


.SWtaM 


B 

R 


.S  Taylor  (3) 


B5444S  OaXALLCROSSETT  (11)  E Cato*  H-KH) 

nPBiCftHtm r B.CII 4H—  Bonn  T 

2-1  CMatmaa  Gorw.  7-2  PW  On.  9-2  Cnhv  Rager.  5-1  Paper  Star,  6-1  Diamond  Fort.  10-1 
Drama  CoOoflgea,  B8-1  CXuaSI  Cmssetl  7i 


2.30  BPROVIUIIUROUtai  B3«2S 

1 S711  OOOD  VBES  (15)  T EasWrOy  4-11-10 

* 3/113-e  AlZUUI(1B)(RF|JF1oGe«Bta5-1W 

3 (SI-  an* OE NAN (*M) Mas L Smarts-! W 

4 0 DaBPRAVdSlUHanmondMVO 

9 440-1  QALBI(4!S)  Ufa  M R&vakiy  5-1VG 


.JOdn 
JMmy 
_Ai 


B 00-032  PENT14MD  SaufflE  (18)  J JbBbtwi  S-1I-0 RGooct 

7 05-50  SEVWMN»DOUBUI|14}Mrs  A Hmftl  5-11-0 SWymw 

TOP  PORN  TR>&  Goert  VBiw  B,  Atata  7 

RatHogi  5-4  Good  VB».  7-4  Atalu,  7-1  Gam.  Pantand  Squire,  ib-i  Enwprey.  ES-I  Dan  De  Man. 
BfymoWa  Double.  Turnon 


3.00  BOSTON  PfT  HAMMGAP  CHAM  2m  41 C4J11 

1 112251 1-  VAUANTWAWBOR  PB4|<BD)  U Hammond  3-1 V-12 

i 4122-ir  QBmALComAM)(a8)(D)GRkftank6'ii-2 

3 B-OUP5  CONTI DtaSTROVAL (B)(0) Q BakUng B-1Q-10 ADofaMo 

TOP  PORN  Ws  Goad  Command  B 

4-7  General  Command.  5-2  VaflM  Warrior.  13-2  Conn  tfEanmal 


3.30  THBVAU.  ETANOAM  OHM  NATIONAL  HIMT  FLAT  RAGS  Om  C1^S2 


1 

V BADOWS  LAME  (S88)  K Baflty  5-D-ll 

nSjaT 

4 

BACK  ON  UK  LASH  f Mwphy  4-11-4 

■ 

BBI  BOAR  H TvISUn-DaviBS  4-11-4 

D BridRwMar 

BRSATB  OF  SCANDAL  OShyreowl  6-11-4 

30  MEWXW  HYMN  (18)  J FtzBendd  5-11-4 

NWHVIWBQOBIABE  Mrs  MRwWey  5-11-1  - 

WFff 

a 

9 

10 

11 

VDm 

JIHodga 

00  SCHOLAR  DRBDI  (21)  GYttdey  4-1  HI 

IS 

ia 

14 

TOP  FORM 

m 

Boltkw  7-3  Strong  Mm.  5-t  BiaaBi « Scantd.  6-1  Badoer'i  Lane.  Ban  Ban.  B-1  any  BuctsUn.  12-1 
Unry  Uasquaraik.  Gflda  On.  No  Finer  Uba  14  i 


Results 


HEREFORD 

1230c  1,  STAR  SELECTION,  E Husband 
(11-2);  2,  KJnf  tot  (18-1):  3,  Dtah— tena 
(0-2)-  2-1  lav  Mom  CUy.  12  ran.  12.  4.  (J 
MacUa)  Tola:  E7  J»;  E2J0,  BSLoa  Cl  JO.  Dual 
F:  £31  AO.  Trio:  £3060.  CSF:  E8ZJB.  NFC 
Suprame  Charm. 

1 JHh  1,  HO  MY  CHMEfe  J OsDome 
(5-0;  2,  Total  Joy  (4-1);  8,  Hm*ga 
(50-1).  10-11  lav  DaunL  10  ran.  ID,  4.  (P 
WoWwr)  Tow:  OA  £1.10,  ODD.  £9.40. 
Dual  F:  CUB.  Trio,  £40*0.  CSF:  C12.BG.  ML 
Fairy  KnlgftL  irsUiebuolimo. 

UW*  i,  BUJHW,  D Wash  1100-30):  a, 
CoNeH  (4-1  fc  3,  RaudaPkanM  (50-1).  a-l 
lav  Urtxui  LUy.  9 ran.  3t  7.  (N  TWia*n>-0*- 
vlaa)Tota:  C&BO:  E2.7D.  £l  JO.  Duel  F- 

£15,40.  Trio:  £46.70.  CSF:  tWST.  Trfcest 
m 

2-aOi  1,  CAPTAIN  STOCKFQBD,  5 
Wynne  (32-1);  2,  Eannieh  Pifthl  (3-1  Co- 
lav):  3,  Nertham  Staoar  0-1  co4av).  3-1 
co-lav  Ashmaad  Rambler,  ii  ran.  4.  a.  (p 
WeamannlTon:  OSa^fl;  £10.40,  £1.70.  £1^0. 
Dual  F:  E5BA0.  Trig:  EBOJO.  CSF:  £130-75. 
TrtcwtCWe^l. 

a^OH,MYMAHUIBUMBALK,  E Uurphy 
12-1):  2,  naat  ChM  (Evwa  Uu).  3.  SeM- 
tta  WadMBna  0-1).  12  ran.  Me.  11.  (B 
CorfaWIbra:  CXSft  £2^0.  CfiB.  K.7D.  Dual 
F:  £4.40.  Trim  El 2.40.  CSF:  E5J0.  NR:  Par- 
®lgn  Butterfly. 

xao.  «,  BUM&N  TRACKER,  C Uaude 
(5-1):2,Biuiiaau  Lwty  (D-C  law):  3,  Aayth- 
ftrtWOHfc*  (14-1).  IB  ran.  1C.  15.  (M  Pipe) 
Tots:  MAH  0.40.  ci. TO.  OLIO.  Dual  F: 
RG40.  Trio:  £67.10.  CSF:  £16.79. 
a-Kh  4,  HAY  itANCR.  N Williamson  (S-2 
(a*):  *,  R«f  oMnmi  Ban!  (3-1):  3,  Salop 
(4-1).  B ran.  K.  9.  (P  Hobbs)  Tow.  Dft 
am,  £1.10.  Cl^o.  Dual  F:  £8.30.  CSF: 
E11M  Triaaat  C2SJB. 

QUADPOTTC22.TO.  PLACEPOIiCiaiJ®. 
JACKPOT*  Not  MB.  EZ965G7  carrlad  tor- 
word  u Ascot  today. 


HEXHAM 

12-30:  1,  QATTARA.  G Caltill  (6-1):  2. 
Elastic  (IB-1);  a,  bm (1-2  lav),  ii  ran. 
B.  2.  (W  McKeoion)  Tote:  £8J0:  £220.  £3Ja 
£1.00.  Dual  F-.  C33-50,  Trio:  £44.40.  CSF: 
£33.70.  Non  Rurmers:  Dane  Point,  uaftun. 
1JTO*  1.  PAPRMSOML  A DobUn  (3-1):  Z. 
ITamihlatNi  (5-4  lav}:  a,  Boston  Hen 
(33-1).  15  ran.  X,  2L  (G  Richards)  Tow 
CUW  OJV,  £1.10.  C3&90.  Dual  F:  E3J0. 
Trio:  E40.90.  CSF;  ee^g.  MR:  Peuue  Baaeti. 
1-»Ot  1 , LBN  DE  FAIHLL^  P Nhron  (4-1); 
2,  CeRhi  Qtant  (4-S  favt  3,  SRwta  (1B-7J.  B 
ran.  S.3X.  (J  Quinn)  T:  C4wS>i  E2.4G  n.10.  DF: 
£5.10.  Trio:  CS3^a  CSF:  £7.75.  NFL  Bald 
Account  Hva  flaas.  WOrW  Without  End 
i.  muaaoM,  d j uoaan  (14-1);  SL 
Sabo  (6-4  lav);  3,  Hn  Cinn 
(0-3).  7 ran.  6.  IX  (O  Morian)  T: 
£1420:  CUO,  £2.00.  OF:  £1X10.  CSF:  £3390. 
Tricaat:  £00.74.  NR:  Innocent  Gsoroa 
KGOi  1,  PRECmCE  RUN.  G Cahill  (16-1): 
% Yacht  Ctnb  (B-1):  3.  Corbtau  (5-1).  5-2 
«av  Blanc  Suing  9 ran.  X 2 (J  Blrtefl)  Tore: 
£2380:  E3J0.  £3.00,  £1.60.  Dual  F:  £22.00. 
Trio:  £l  07.10.  CSF;  £12&95.  TricesL  £800.55. 
WtToiighChatactar. 

UMh  1,  OFFTHB  mu.  Mr  U Bradbume 
(B-1).  2,  Gta  Vfetw  (7-1):  G,  Road  ByTtav 
Rtaer  (3-1 L i vs  lav  Weerweil  Boy.  7 ran.  B. 
M.  (Mrs  S Bradbume)  Tote  £8.40:  C3J0. 
£140.  Dual  F:  £2940.  CSF:  ML27.  Tricast 
£13845.  NR:  Hurricane  Andrew 
UOrf.aOBRIYGIUWT,  FMvm(»-I},'4 
■aorta  Malady  (5-1  j:  X Roman  Outlaw 
(16-1).  9-4  tav  Brel  UflUL  18  ran.  2K.  1.  (C 
Grant)  TotK  £11 JD:  £3.80.  Cl  40.  £1D3G 
Dual  F:  E3A30.  Trio:  £135. TO.  CSF:  £80.80. 
MR:  Royal  Spruce. 

QUAOPOYIC3740.  PtAeHPO(V£494a. 


UMOF1ELD 

11AR 1,  KQMVKK,  A McGlone  (5-1)1  K, 

MppHraSea  (20-1):  a.  Bakwanac^Mm 

(7-1);  and  ■■  oftTir  (12-1)  deao-fteated. 
3-1  tav  HariogUn  Walk.  14  ran.  X IX.  (P 
HrtOwITolaBOiO:  caao.  £1440,  Manabar 
£140,  BahArii  Daughter  £040.  Dual  F: 


£2940.  CSF:  £9049.  Tricast  ES29AS  and 
C32BJHL 

12- 18*  -I,  HOW,  G Sanders  (5-ij;  *, 
SHgM  Beaptre  (4-0  lav);  3,  Hmr  Ootr 
■ovar  (ii-2).  10  ran.  Hd,  IX  (JToUer)  Tdus 
£840:  E I m £1  J0.C1 30.  Dual  F:  CSAO.  Trio: 
£10.70.  CSF.  E3. 06 

1±Mk  1,  ZUMO  FLYER,  Mra  A PftfrM 
(16-1);  ft.  4HM  10-2);  3.  ZafcU  (100-30 
toy).  13  ran.  Sft  hd,  1.  (A  UoornlTote  £3230: 
CT.10.  Cl .40,  £140.  Owu  F:  £67.10.  TrlD: 
£114^0.  CSF:  £9336. 

1.16*  1.  HEAYDiLY  MBS,  S Sanders 

13- 1);  S,  Mafcewaa  Pifappoo  (11-4):  \ 

(9-4  Int-iav).  5 ran.  2.  IX  (J 
Briber)  T««.'  ES,8a-  £2.  ID,  £1.70. . Dual  F: 
El&flO.  CSF:  C27.56.  MR-  Flglla. 

IrtSe  1,  BOLD  EFFORT,  W Ryan  (10-1 ):  2, 
Map  Ob  Daga*  (11-1):  3,  Sharp  Imp 
(50-1).  4-1  lav  moas.  14  ran.  «.  nt  (K 
Cunnlngham-growni  Tam:  £1230:  £4.3). 
£330,  Dual  F:  £42.40.  Trio:  £12040. 

CSF;  £1(034.  Tricast  £1 320.12. 

R.1SI7,  PATHflR  DAN,  D Holland  (4-1);  R, 
■"  bom  (16-11:  S.  - ■ ■'  Lb  10-11. 14 


(16-1):  3,  rtlieighrt  Lfl  (6-1).  14 
naa  Hd.  Dt  (Miss  G KaJiewoyl  Tele:  £350: 
n,TO.  Eaxo.  E240.  DF:  £1630  Trio  £71. TO 
CSF:  £8442.  Tricast  £489.42. 

9Mh  1,  PRATHBt  END,  D ft  McCabe 
jiQQ-30);  2,  Araaart  Fore  AHae  (8-1):  3, 
Lau“*aa  (5-1).  S-2  tav  ftadey  Spinney.  10 
2^1-*.  («  J«»vl6)  T:  £3. BO:  £211  £120. 
£1 40.  DF:  £31.70.  Trio:  C4£4a  CSF:  £3737. 

1,  SPEEDY  OASSBC,  A Clark 
nS-l):  X,  Never  Thtok  Terlce  (12-1):  3, 
(18-1).  ifi  ran.  4.  SL  (M  Haaaxi-£J- 
Jj)  T:  Cl 830;  £740.  £440.  £740.  DF: 
C107.il).  C$F:  C1412S.  Trteaot  £2,186.74. 
NH:  Purple  Ring. 

OUADPOTIC23JJ0.  Pt-ACSPOTr  EJ3C1Q- 

urroxETBt 

T-lttr  t,  TEJAH9  OOLD,  R Dunwoody 
X Harter  Tribe  (10-1):  3.  Heat 

£pm  (3-1).  11-4  favSaiNClei.7iwi.fi.  j*. 

£5  AO;  C23G  E34G  DF;  n340. 
CSP:  £383*.  Trioast  Cl  IG^L  ML  Albemina. 
1-40: 1,  OHAH,  G Bradley  (100-30  lav);  a. 

- ‘ (4-D:  a,  " - - - 


(14-1).  7 ran  9. 5 (Mies  H Knifint)  T.  (3.40; 
£1.70,  E2Qa  DF:  £3  60.  CSF:  £15.90. 

210: 1,  STONECUTTER.  R Hughes  (9-4 
favK  a.  Boy  BWwwy  (7-1L  a.  How 
CoohM  (6-1).  14  ran.  Ml.  1!  (M  Chan  non) 
Tore:  £2.40:  £1.10.  £340.  £330.  Dual  F: 
£1340.  Trio:  £67 m.  CSF:  £1942.  NR.  Nani- 
garw,  Northern  Diamond. 

£AO=  1,  NU pen  TACTICS,  P Henley 
2 Water  Oridy  (5-4  taw);  a.  Native  He- 
aian  «-D.  4 ran.  3.  IX  (ft  Alnw ) Tore:  CB.dc 
Dual  F:  £330.  CSF:  ClO.lO. 

«.10t  1.  COVBIOAUUItt;  Ur  P Murray 
(0-2);  fl,  Mrten  Leseey  (B-1):  G,  Re  Breve 
(33-1).  13  ran.  6.  IX  (Mrs  S Smith)  T:  G4.20: 

£2.oc.  cm  C7.ea  of.  cir.ro.  Trkr.  03540 

CSF-  £3455.  Tricast  C88154. 

WO:  1,  uusniBa,  r Dunwoody  (S-W; 
a.  Watty  HOM  (4-Blav): »,  Bartea  IBM 
125-1).  13  ran.  1 B.  (J  FitzGerald)  Tots: 
£3.10:0.40.0.00.  £350.  Dual  F:£l4a  Trio: 
£7.70.  CSF  £4  67.  NR:  Beggars  Banquet 
Market  Mayhem. 

4UABPOT;  £17.90.  PLA«3*OTi£2l7JC 


0930 168* 

ASCOT 

105 

205 

HAYDOCK 

106 
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UTTOXETER 
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207 

UNGFIELD 
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Pearce  takes 
opens  for  new 


door 


lan  Ross 


STUART  PEARCE 

began  the  transforma- 
tion from  player  to 
manager  yesterday 
when,  a day  after  Nottingham 
Forest  had  accepted  the  resig- 
nation of  Frank  Clark,  he 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  the 
Premiership's  bottom  dub  to 
a caretaking  capacity. 

The  34-year-old  England 
toll-back  agreed  to  undertake 
(me  of  English  football's  least 
attractive  jobs,  albeit  initially 
on  a trial  basis.  He  wSQ.  be  in 
the  hot  seat  for  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  programmes,  a 
crucial  period  which  could 
determine  whether  Forest  are 
to  be  relegated. 


Pearce  said  he  intends  to 
review  his  position  in  mid- 
January.  fry  which  time  For- 
est’s protracted  takeover 
battle  will  have  been 
resolved.  Yesterday  the  con- 
sortium led  by  the  local  busi- 
nessman Sandy  Anderson, 
the  choice  recommended  by 
Forest’s  current  board  of  di- 
rectors. was  given  a dear  run 
after  the  rival  group,  headed 
by  the  Monte  Carlo  business- 
man Lawrie  Lewis,  withdrew 
from  the  power  struggle. 

Although  Pearce  had  asked 
fbr  24  hours  to  consider  the 
invitation  to  succeed  Clark, 
he  obviously  decided  to  ac- 
cept some  time  on,  Thursday 
because  later  that  day  he  set 
in  motion  a deal  which  yester- 
day saw  Nigel  dough,  the  for- 


mer Forest  favourite,  return, 
to  the  City  Ground  from  Man- 
chester City  on  a month’s 
loan 

Pearce  has  made  no  secret 

of  wanting  to  move  into  man- 
agement at  the  end  of  his 
playing  career  but  he  is  con- 
cerned that  by  tnVtng  qq 
role  of  player-manager  he 
may  jeopardise  his  interna- 
tional career . 

“Malm  no  mistake,  the  Eng- 
land situation  Is  of  uppermost 
Importance  to  me,"  he  said.-  “1 
have  made  that  quite  clear. 
Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  the 
fact  that  1 retired  for  a week 
or  so  In  late  summer. 

*T  am  hoping  that  Glenn 
Hoddle  Is  flexible,  and  I am 
sure  that  is  the  case.  He  is 
only  concerned  about  how  a 


player  performs  on  a football 
pitch.  But,'  if  he  fob  that  me 
being  the  m««p»r  of  Notting- 
ham Forest,  with  its  full-time 
commitment,  might  cause  a 
problem,  them  it  is  something 
I would  have  to  address.'* 

Pearce  stressed  that  he 
would  consider  taking  perma- 
nent charge  only  if  he 
received  certain  aasorani^ 
about  his  international  future 

Forest,  at  home  to  Arsenal 
today,  are  three  points  adrift 
to  bottom  place  and  without  a 
league  win  in  16  games,  a Pre- 
miership record  established 
when  they  were  beaten  4-2  by 
Liverpool  at  Airfield  on 
Tuesday. 

“This  has  got  to  be  one  of 
the  biggest  challenges  of  my 
career,”  said  Pearce.  “I  would 


have  preferred  to  take  over  a 
team  at  the  top  of  the  League 
with  no  problems  off  the 
pitch,  but  that  is  not  the  case, 
“The  chairman  {Irving 
Komi  rang  me  and  asked  if! 
would  be  prepared  to  take  on 
the  challenge  until  a new  con- 
sortium is  In,  place  at  the  dub. 
I have  told  him  that,  if  I feel  it 
is  affecting  my  football,  1 will 
see  him  again  and  discuss  my 
position. 

*T  have  a lot  of  respect  for. 
this  dub  and  win  do  my  best  to 

r tbsn  ootof  trouble.  Bat  it 
dawn  to  the  players.  They 
have  responded  In  the  last  tew 
games  when  we  have  played  a 
lot  better  and.  If  we  continue 
in  the  same  way,  we  have  got 
half  a chance  of  gelling  out  of 
the  (parent  predicament’’ 


ahead 
of  the 


Soccer  Diary 


Neil  Robinson 


Tahtog  ft  rathe  chto .'. . Pearce  to  Forest^hOt  seat  ruvibra 


Kom  revealed  that  Clark’s 
final  act  as  Forest’s  manager 


was  typically  generous  — be 

recommended  that  Pearce 

gKom’M  replace  him-  “It  was 
Frank’s  Idea  to  keep  it  In  the 
femfly  to  tenns  of  appointing 
Stuart;  he  felt  he  was  ideal  for 
the  job,”  said  Kom.  be 
feels  he  can  cope  with  all  that 
is  involved,  then  he  is  going 
to  come  and  see  me  after 
Christmas  pnd  we  will  dis- 
miss a proper  contract-’ ' 


Nigel  CSongh,  a former  Eng- 
land totemational,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  face  Arsenal  this 
afternoon.  He  left- Forest  for 
Liverpool  in  1983  before  join- 
ing Manchester  City  earlier 
thlByear. 

' “l  feel  this  is  the  best  way 
forward  for  . both,  parties,* 


Phfl"  NeaL  "The  heat  was  on 
the  lad  at  this  club  and  this 
gives  him  . a chance  to  resur- 
rect his  career.” 


WHAT  a result:  Paul 
Gascoigne  throws 
himself  at  the 
mercy  ofBeechy  Colclongh 
and  now,  eight  weeks  late** 
we  have  Arm  evidence  that 
the  shrink-wrapping  has 

worked.  Not  only  hasGaza* 
given  up  beating  Sbezza, 
but  he  has  become  a pussy- 
cat on  the  Qeld  as  well.  In- 
deed October  26,  when  he 
received  his  fourth  yellow 
card  of  the  season,  may  go 
down  as  the  last  time  any- 
qni>  saw  Gazza  do  anything 


David  Lacey  examines  the  Premiership’s  four-match  holiday  programme  which  could  sort  out  the  probables  from  the  possibles  among  the  title  pretenders 


The  thrill  of  the  race  starts  here 


is  every  pros- 
pect of  a thrilling  fin- 
ish to  the  Premier- 
ship this  ««»gson-  The 
title  race  will  not  be 
an  over  by  Easter,  let  alone 
Christmas,  but  the  next  12 
days  should  begin  to  sort  out 
probables  from  possibles 
among  the  posse  of 
pretenders. 

There  has;  not  been  a toll 
Premiership  programme  for 
two  weeks  but  the  pre-Christ- 
mas toll  has  stffl  produced 
some  significant  results. 

The  Liverpool  attack  has 
savaged  two  of  the  lamer 
ducks,  Middlesbrough  and 
Nottingham  Forest,  and  taken 
Roy  Evans’s  team  to  the  top 
for  the  first  time  since  early 
October.  Newcastle  United, 
on  the  other  baud,  could  only 
draw  at  Forest  and  Tuesday’s 
2-1  defeat  by  Coventry  City, 
another  struggling  side,  has 
left  Kevin  Keegan  feeing  the 
prospect  of  losing  touch  over 
the  four-match  holiday 
period. 

Arsenal,  now  lying  second 
but  with  a game  to  hand,  are 
stffl.  sitting  pretty.  Wimble- 
don, often  more  impressive 
away  from  Selhurst  Park,  will 
not  be  too  concerned  about 
playing  only  one  of  their 
Christmas  and  New  Year  fix- 
tures at  home. 

Of  the  leading  seven  clubs, 
Aston  Villa  would  appear  to 
have  the  most  demanding 
programme,  - Manchester 
United  the  easiest  Everton, 
gradually  getting  their  act 
together,  will  hope  to  be  run- 
ning with  the  pack  into  1997. 

Monday’s  encounter  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  Liver- 
pool at  St  James'  Park  should 
set  the  tone  nicely.  Arsenal, 
who  were  winning  at  the  City 
Ground  when  Forest  were  a 
good  team,  may  be  back  on 
top  by  then.  Either  way  New- 
castle’s erratic  defence  will  be 
hard-pressed  to  stop  Liver- 
pool in  their  present  mood. 

It  would,  however,  be  un- 
wise to  presume  too  much. 
This  has  been  a season  of  mi- 
rages and  false  trails.  So  Ear 
only  Wimbledon  have  put 
together  the  sort  of  run  that 
wins  titles  — 10  wins  and  four 
draws  in  the  league  — and 
they  lost  their  first  three 
fixtures. 

There  have  been  more  man- 
traps  than  usual.  Arsenal  reel 
off  three  Premiership  vic- 
tories and  then  have  the 
worst  of  a 2-2  draw  at  home  to 
Derby  County.  Liverpool's  se- 
renity is  disturbed  when  Shef- 


Dummy  run . . . Gianfranco  Zola  hones  his  dead-ball  skills  at  Chelsea's  London  training  ground  in  preparation  fbr  today’s  Premiership  match  with  West  Ham 


field  Wednesday  leave 
McManaman  bound  and 
gagged  as  they  win  1-0  at  An- 
field. Manchester  United  ap- 
pear to  be  heading  for  a 2-0 
win  at  West  Ham  but  the 
match  ends  at  2-2. 

Alex  Ferguson’s  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Champions 
League  has  helped  keep  the 
contest  open.  Then  again,  as 
the  fitful  midweek  l-l  draw  at 
Hillsborough  demonstrated. 
United  have  yet  to  produce 
much  consistency  this  season 
and  will  be  looking  for  a 
stronger  continuity  of  perfor- 
mance during  the  hectic  days 
ahead.  The  fixtures  could  not 


have  been  better  designed  to 
help  United  pick  up  the  scent 
of  the  championship-  Tomor- 
row they  are  at  home  to  Peter 
Reid’s  hard-working  Sunder- 
land. A Manchester  United 
win,  however,  and  the  games 
against  Forest  and  Leeds  will 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  a 
nine-point  maximum  before 
Vffla  visit  Old  Trafford  on 
New  Year’s  Day. 

Aston  Villa  have  to  meet 
Wimbledon,  Chelsea  and 
Arsenal  before  then.  Brian 
Little's  team  appear  to  have 
shaken  off  their  autumn  tor- 
por with  four  successive 
league  victories  but  only  once 


have  they  scored  more  than 
two  goals  in  a match,  the  4-3 
defeat  at  Newcastle  when 
Yortee  scored  all  three.  . . 

The  form  and  fitness  of  the 
more  prolific  strikers  is  going 
to  be  particularly  crucial  this 
season  — Robbie  Fowler  fbr 
Liverpool,  Ian  Wright  for 
Arsenal  and  Alan  Shearer 
and  Les  Ferdinand  for  New- 
castle where  Mark  Lawren- 
son  will  be  drumming  It  into 
the  rest  of  Keegan’s  players 
that  defending  is  not  merely  a 
job  for  defenders. 

Arsene  Wenger’s  Arsenal 
look  better  equipped  for  a 
happy  holiday  with  Forest 


and  Sheffield  Wednesday 
away,  Villa  and  Middles- 
brough at  home.  Everton 
should  enjoy  it,  too,  with 
home  matches  against  Leeds, 
Wimbledon  and  Blackburn 
and  a visit  to  Teesside  in 
between. 

Middlesbrough  are  clearly 
cast  in  the  rale  of  yule  logs 
this  year,  ripe  for  ritual  burn- 
ing while  those  around  thum 
make  merry.  What  with  Em- 
erson’s absenteeism  and  now 
the  mixture  of  injuries  and 
ftu  which  have  led  to  today's 
game  with  mackbuxn  being 
called  off  it  is  hard  to  see  Riv- 
erside enjoying  much  cheer. 


With  Coventry  to  came,  Mid- 
dlesbrough could  end  the 
holiday  stuck 'in  the  bottom 
three. 

Last  season  the  three  strag- 
glers on  New  Year’s  Day  were 
Manchester  City,  Queens 
Park  Rangers  and  Bolton- 
Wander  era;  they  all  went 
down.  Then,  as  now, , two 
points  separated  the  clubs 
lying  16th,  17th.  18th  and  I9th. 
And  Southampton  and  Coven- 
try  are  still  among  the- 
struggle  rs. 

This  could  .be  the  time  Air 
Blackburn  to  break  dear,  ft 
could  also ' be  the  moment 


when  Forest,  who  play  Lefces- 


Team  sheet 


Chetou  v West  Ham 


Dm  Potaseu.  Marie  Hutfm  and  Raomto 
EX  MaUao  «i»  SB  oxpactad  to  return  tor 
Ctwfaaa  but  Glnniucn  VU1H  <•  injured  and 
Prank  LoBoauf  and  Omnia  win  are  bath 
suspended.  Scott  Mftao  (dead  leg)  U e 
Week  Hoot*  Wert  Hera  «fll  be  without  their 
attlker  lain  Dowrfe.  efto  lut  a broken  aMde 
and  will  be  otd  for  12  week*.  So  MBte 
Newell,  on  loan  from  Birmingham  city,  ta 
nkaly  to  come  staigtt  Into  today"*  taeni. 


Everton  v L— da 


The  nridflehfar  Tony  Orem  has  an  anlde 
Injury  but  hopea  to  be  flt  to  take  Ma  piece 
in  an  unchanged  Everton  aide.  Graham 
Stuart  atanda-Oy.  Leeda  have  Lee  Sharpe 
batrong  ta  i earner  bom  grain  and  caff 
Injuries. 


lalcaetar  v Coventry 


Spencer  Prior  playa  In  Leicester1!  defence 
alter  a minor  uperatton  and  could  be 
Joined  by  Sweden's  Padua  Kaamarit  be- 
eeuae  Sava  w*4»h  and  iflke  WNttow  have 
been  ruled  out  There  era  doubt#  over  the 

iKiMoa  of  tba  striker  Slava  Ctoridge  (rfba) 
and  Muzzybaa((*tru*).C0vet]Vy  are  wan- 
ing on  ntnesa  ojmc»  on  Oary  McAlUtar 
(aitta)  and  Noel  malm  (heavy  cckfl. 


UMv 


united  expect  to  name  an  unchanged  sMe. 
PH  Stewart  haa  completed!  three  match 
ban  but,  trim  the  captain  Kerin  Bail  and 
Michael  Gray  having  recovered  from 
minor  knocks. om beat  na  can bapa  tor  Isa 
place  on  toe  suMNutn'  banco. 


Hjattlniiiim  Fared  V Araanal 


Arsenal  ghat  (hair  nddllaider  Rend  Garde 
Ms  flret  Premiership  atari  In  piece  of  Ms 
tallow  Frenchman  Patrick  Vista.  Dennis 
Bergkamp  and  Marta  Keown  also  return 


alter  Injuries  but  the  skipper  Tony  Adam 
Is  serving  a ona  nmtiji  ban.  Lee  Obcon  la 
abeam  with  ankle  trouble,  so  toe  20-year- 
old  Gorin  McGowan  la  In  Hn*  tor  hbi  ftat 
senior  appearance  or  me  season.  Forest's 
caratakeMnanager  Stuart  Fearea  win  be 
hoping  id  end  Ms  team's  record  ran  one 
Premleraidp  games  without  a win. 


Southampton  v Baity 


don  whDe  the  Dutch  defender  Ulrich  van 


Gobbal  ta  suspended.  Kan  Monkau  iwuns 
and  the  hdl-badcs  Simon  Chart* 


Chariton  and 

Alan  NsUeofl  are  hoping  to  recover  from 
leg  injwtas.  Flu  has  lorcwiBM  Darby  man- 


29^  Jkn  smith  to  delay  naming  Ms  side. 
The  ScoMfh  mian older  christen 


could  bo  recalled. 


Daffly 


Tottenham  v ihgiiMd  Wed 


Spore'  Norwegian  striker  Staffsn  hiersen 
•a-e  certain  starter  alongside  Teddy  Sher- 
fttgham,  wtth  Chris  ' 


L wtth  Chris  AiiiimuiM  facing  six 
out  after  an  aMde  epsnuion.  Gerry 
French  has  yet  to  raveal  K he  wttt  May  Ms 
new  CL6  flNIHOfl  defender  John  scales. 
The  Italian  midfielder  Benito  Carbone 
toees  a law  Knees  ten  on  a grain  Injury 
while  Graham  Hyde  looks  almost  rotate 
sfeunstrlng 


to  be  out  artto  i 


Injury. 

TOMORROW 

Aston  Vfea  v Wimbbdon 


Mont  eoentch  mtotsa  Ma  (Bh  appearance 
of  the  season  wtWta  me  tnkHMdar  In 
Taylor,  concnri  defender  Cart  Tiler,  right 
winshteefc  Fernanda  Natan  and  strlkara 
JuNan  Joachim  and-  Tommy  Johnson  have 
all  recovered  tom  (Brass.  Dons'  skipper 
Vfmto  Jones  Is  Mt  to  return  In  place  or 
Paear  Fear  altar  being  on  taamaSonsI  duty 
hat  week  lor  Wales.  Dean  Holds  worth. 
acorar  of  Did  winner  against  Blackburn,  * 
main  sxpadM  to  be  on  m*  benen. 
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Tickets  available  tor  various  clubs 


BOOK  TICKETS  NOW 
0171  413  3355 


Albion  follow  the  trend  by 
taking  shares  to  market 


tan  nag 


IJMEST  Bromwich  Albion 
WWyesi 


yesterday  confirmed 
plans  for  a listing  on  the  Al- 
ternative Investment  Market 
that  will  value  the  dub  at  £7.5 
million. 

Albion  wifi,  not  be  raising 
new  money  from  the  flotation 

felt  the  move  allows  existing 
shareholders  — who  invested 
£4.4  tnm  inn  in  a separate 
share  issue  in  April  — to 
trade  their  shares  more  easily 
and  makes  it  easier  for  sup- 
porters who  are  not  existing 
investors  to  buy  shares. 

Dr  John  Evans,  the  dub 
secretary,  said  the  flotation 
would  also  put  Albion  in  a 
better  position  to  raise  extra 
finance  ff  for  instance,  they 
won  promotion  , to  the  Pre- 
miership. “This  continues  the 
process  begun  two  years  ago 


to  build  a modem,  commer- 
cially successful  football  club 
able  to  compete  on  and  off  the 
field,"  he  said. 

Sunderiand’s  flotation  haa 
been  2.7  times  over-sub- 
scribed, forcing 
share  allocations  to  be  scaled 
down  sharply:  those  who  ap- 
plied for  20,000  shares  will  get 
1,000.  although  applications 
for  the  mjntimtm  yjQ  shares 
will  receive  that  amount. 
Dealings  in  the  shares  start 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

• The  Manchester  United 
striker  Andy  Cole  will  make 
his  comeback  in  Monday's 
reserve  game  against  Derby  at 
Bury.  Cole  has  been  out  of 
actum  since  breaking  both 
shins  during  a reserve  game  at 
Liverpool  on  October  5.  Roy 
Keane  has  resumed  light  train- 
ing after  badly  gashing  a leg  in 

the  Champions  League  game 
in  Vienna  <ra  December  4. 


Newell  calls  the  law  on  Sullivan 


I^JIKE  NEWELL,  foe  . Bir- 


mingham City  striker 
who  yesterday  joined  West 
Ham  on  a month’s  loan,  has 
taken  legal  advice  about  criti- 
cism he  received  from  the 
Birmingham  chairman  David 
Sullivan. 

Sullivan,  commenting  on 
the  breakdown  of  Newell's 
£500.000  move  to  Bolton  last 
week.  Is  alleged  to  have  said 
the  striker  bad  an  "unreason- 


able attitude”  Birmingham 
had  agreed  a fee  but  Newell  is 
reported  to  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  take  a wage  cut 

“Newell  is  living  in  a fentasy 
world  in  that  bethinks  a host 
ofPremkrdnhsareintereaied 
in  him,”  SuDivan  said  later. 
West  Haro  .'moved  quickly  to 
snap  up  NewOH  after  X-rays 
revested  foal  lain  Dowie  had 
broken  an  ankle  in  Wednes- 
day’s defeatat  Stockport. 


A N Other 


FEW  English  footballers 
have  equalled  this  honest 
midfielder  for  strength, 
staying  power  and  tire  will 
to  win.  He  was  the  piston 
that  drove  his  home-town 
team  to  successes  way 
above  their  modest  station 
oh  tire  old  LNES.  Having 
been  decorated  in  bine,  he 
then  underlined  the 
achievement  in  red  the 
following  year.  Later  he 
took-  holy  orders  and  dab- 
bled in  ceramics  before 
restingrhy  a may  tree. 

Last  meek:  Gerry  Francis 

(Queens  Park  Rangers.  Crys- 
tal Palace,  QJPJR,  Coventry 

City,  Exetet  CUy,  Cardiff  City, 

Swansea  City.  Portsmouth. 
Bristol  Rovers).  ' - 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Paul  Jones  (Stockport 
County),  whose  early  saves 
laid  tire  foundations  for 
Wednesday’s  famous 
League  Cup  victory  over 
West  Ham. 


Scottish  preview 


Falkirk  dismiss  Bannon  for 
fielding  ineligible  player 


AMONN  BANNON 

„ paid  a heavy  price 

for  an ' nil  mtn  error 

when  he  lost  his  Job  as'man- 
ager  of  Falkirk. . The  chib’s 

chairman  George  Ralston 
took  the  decision  as  the  First 
Division  promotion-chasers 
&ced  up  fo;a  £25,000  fine  by 
the  Scottish  League  fbr  HeM- 
ing  an  ineligible  player. 

Bannon  allowed  the- de- 
fender John1  Clark  to  play  as  a 
trlalist  to  a 1-0  win  over  St 
Mirren  at  Brockvifle  last 
month.  But  dark  should  not 
have  played  .for  Falkirk  he- 
cause  a year  had  not  ehtpsed 
between  his  leaving  Falkirk 
for  Dunfermline  and  his 
rejoining  ihe  FHfers.  . 

Celtic  will,  be  desperate  to 
mates  up  lost  ground  after  en- ' 
during  a.  two-week  lay-off 
when  they  return  to  work 
with  a home  match . against 
-Dundee  United  today.' But  nil 
has  not  hem  quiet  at  the  club. 
The  Pierre  .van  Hooydonk 
controversy  simmers  on  and' 
reports  of  Tommy  Burns's  in- 
terest in  buying  a string  of 
players,  from  Andy  Town- 
send and  Craig  Burley  to  Dar- 
ren Jackson,  arrive  almost 
•felly. 

Whether  or'  not  Van  Hooy- 
donk  plays  will  have  little  to 
do  with  his 'contractual  die-, 


left  then  14  points  behind  the 
leaders  Ranges,  with  three 
games  in  hand.  United’s  one 
defeat  in  12  matches,  which 
includes  a recent  victory  over 
Rangers,  fe  a measure  of  their 
improvement  under  their 
new  manager  -Tommy 
-McLean  and  they  seem  cer- 
tain to  .offer:  Celtic  stout 

resistance.  - 

Rangers  should  encounter 
something  similar : at  T^ne- 
castte,  even,  against  a Hearts 
aide  who  have  not  won  in 
their  last-six  matches. "But  it 
is  the  fetter’s  ability  to  pick 

ganseives  up  against  the  Old 

Firm  — they  drew  at  Park- 

head  three  weeks  ago 

which  concerns  the  Rangers 
manager  Walter  SmithT^ 

. ‘Wtc  already  shown 
now  difficult  they  «m  be  in 
ti»  big  games,"  said  Smith. 
^They  .are  a match  for  any- 
body on  their  day.  We  havea 
busy  schedule-  over  the  next 
two  weeks  of  the  holiday 
period  and  our  aim  toto 
retain  our  present  lead.  - 

i"!  Proceed  on  the 

basis  that  our  main  challene- 
ers.wfll  win.  their  gameTzn 
hand,  1 consider  we  have  a 
rrve-pomt  lead,  not  one  of  14.** 


bad. 

But  nteeness  comes  at  a 
price  — and  In  Beechy*s 
case  a pretty  big  one.  Gaza 
hn«  now  gone  eight  games 
without  sinning  — and 
eight  games  last  720  min- 
utes — and  Beechy  usually 
charges  £1,400  a session 
over  nine  weeks  — and 
eight  sessions  make 
£11,200.  That’S  £15.56  for 
every  minute  that  Gam's 

been  good. 


gPOTTED  In  Stockport 


•County’s  programme 
(for  last  Saturday’s  game 
against  Peterborough. 
“Stockport  County  would 
tike  to  thank  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  High  Peak 
Hatters  fbr  their  inedible 
support.”  Yon  what? (_ 


S if  It  isn’t  intriguing 
‘sough  that  Mathias 
Svensson,  Portsmouth's 
new  striker,  has  been 
replaced  at  his  old  dub 
Elfeborg  by  a Swedish  porn 
star,  it  turns  out  that  the 
gentleman  in  question  Is 
called  Moses  and  was  once 
close  to  Joining  Ralth 
Rovers.  He  was  rejected 
once  the  club's  Calvtodstic 
tendency  learned  how.  he 
topped  up  his  wages.  Being 
Swedish,  EHkborg  are  more 
relaxed  about  that  sort  of 
thing  and  are  rumoured  to 
| lw.  ready  to  market  copies 
of  Moses's  newest  release — 
The  life  Commandment  — 
in  the  dnb  shop. 


TOMJB4NNS 


ter  and  West  Ham.  away  after 
they  have  met  Arsenal  and 
Manchester  United  at  homo, 
turn,  their  faces  to  the  wall 
following  Frank  Clark’s 
departure. 

Forest  still  take  the  field  to 
the  strains  of  Robin  Hood  rid- 
ing through  foe  glen  but  have 
spent  almost  the  entire  sea- 
son being  plundered  by  the 
rich.  It  is  surely  time  to 
change  tiie  record. 

• How  .about  AH  I Want  For 
Christmas  Is  My  Two  Front 
Teeth?  Stuart  Pearce’s  tram, 
which  it  Is  for  the  moment; 
are  not  going  tb  gum  anyone 
to  defeat . .?  • 


hV  the  342  players  tea- 
rtured  in  Bay  Simpson's 
new  post-war  history  of 
Burnley. Football  Club  the 
briefest  and  most  intrigu- 
ing entry  concerns 
Anthony  Woodworth,  goal- 
keeper. His  story  begins  by 
signing  professional  in 
1985,  continues  with  his 
only  game  — a 6-0  defeat  at 
home  to  Hereford— in  1986 
and  ends  with  departure  in 
1987.  He  never  played  pro- 
fessionally again.  Yester- 
day he  was  not  responding 
to  questions  about  his  glori- 
ous career  at  Burnley 
Police  Station,  where  he 
now  sports  a safer  pair  of 
hands  as  a detective. 


^pHOSE  old  enough  to 


remember  Robin  Fri- 
day, the  legendary  Cardiff 
and  Reading  striker,  will 
rejoice  that  he  has  found 
new  feme  six  years  after 
his  death  aged  38.  Super 
Furry  Animals,  those 
trendy  Welsh  rockers,  have 
made  It  to  No.  l in  the  Indie . 
charts  with  their  tribute 
song.  The  Man  Don't  Give  A 
F***  whose  cover  pictures 
Friday  giving  the  V-«ign  to 
an  unseen  keeper  he  had 
just  scored  against.  The  V- 
sign  was  a bit  of  a trade- 
mark, along  with  drink, 
drugs  and  visits  to  police 
cells. 

“He  was  the  superstar  of 
the  suburbs,  the  one  who 
made  George  Best  look  like 
a lightweight,”  says  Paul 
McGulgan,  a non-playing 
associate  of  SFA  and  ftUl- 
tlme  member  of  Oasis. 


pate  with  the  dub.  Hie  is  nurs- 
ing a 'groin  strain  anit,  if  ft 
eases  in  time,  he  will  be 
selected.. 

The  Parkhead  side’s  layoff  I 


I 


F Nottingham  Forest 


from  their  week  of  turtm- 
tence,  it  is  “don’t  mess  with 
Gedling  Town  Under-Ils”. 
The  seeds  of  their  mutniwg 
were  sown  when  the  Junior 
club’s  secretary  Teresa 
jwrtflt  wrote  to  Forest  and 
Notts  County,  who  are 
£3-75  minion  in  debt,  ask- 
ing both  chibs  to  get  their 
Pfeyera  to  autograph  a ball. 
The  intention  was  to  auc- 
Hon  it  to  raise  cash  far  a 
schoolboy  soccer  touraa- 
nrent  County  ohUged,  For- 
est demanded  £20.  How 
meancan  you  get?  No  won- 
der Frank  Clark  walked 
out. 


AND  still  on  tire  Trent, 
Stuart  Pearce’s  first 
roam  talk  today  should  be 
interesting  If  some  of  his 
previous  efforts  as  captain 
are  anything  to  go  by.  His 
address  to  tire  troops  before 


to  Amterre  finish^^th^ 

stirring  call 


— - — to  arms: 
Remember,  you’re  all 

better  than 

- That  went  down  parttcit- 
^ with  Bryan  Roy 
Scot  GemmLH 
<Sc°t«8b),  Alf  Haaland 
(Norwegian)  and  David 
(Welsh). 
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Cricket 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


ambabwe  w EngJand:  first  Test,  third  day 

Hussein  tucks  in 

to  set  up  a 

vision  of  victory 


DavM  Hopps  In  Bulawayo 


ASSER  HUSSAIN'S 

third  century  since 
his  Test  comeback 
not  only  re- affirmed 
bis  own  survival  qualities 
yesterday  but  asserted  just  as 
powerfully  that  England's 
restless  tour  of  Zimbabwe  can 
still  reach  fulfilment. 

If  Hussain's  two  hundreds 
against  India  last  summer 
was  significant  for  his  per- 
sonal achievement,  stressing 
the  harder  edge  to  his  cricket 
that  should  sustain  him  for 
many  seasons  to  come,  his  un- 
beaten ioi  here  at  the  Queen's 
Sports  Club  served  as  a rally- 
ing cry  for  a team  that  has 
found  success  equally  elusive. 

A three-year  absence  from 
Test  cricket,  during  which 
Hussain  harboured  fear  that 
his  international  career 
might  be  over,  has  taught  him 
to  value  all  the  more  thw 
prizes  that  do  come  along. 
England  know  the  feeling,  a 
succession  of  indifferent  dis- 
plays having  caused  increas- 
ing edginess.  But.  with  two 
days  remaining  in  th«»  first 
Tesd.  their  persistence  has 


Run  of  success . . . Hussain 
celebrates  a timely  century 


brought  a chance  of  victory. 

England  resume  today  at 
306  for  four,  only  70  runs  in 
arrears,  and  relying  upon 
Hussain  and  John  Crawley, 
the  epitome  Of  style  for  his 
unbeaten  51,  extending  a fifth- 
wicket  stand  that  has  so  far 
brought  126  In  50  overs.  The 
tail  is  a long  one  but  a total  in 
excess  of  500,  followed  by  a 
last-session  assault  upon  Zim- 
babwe’s top  order,  Is  within 
their  capability. 

The  outcome  might  have 
been  so  different,  however, 
had  Hussain  not  been 
dropped,  first  ball,  at  short 
leg.  Hie  pushed  the  leg-spinner 
Paul  Strang  firmly  off  his  hip 
and  Carlisle  was  unable  to 
hold  a.  difficult  shin-high 
chance.  Next  ball  up,  Hussain 
survived  an  lbw  appeal  as  he 
failed  to  pick  Strang’s  googjly. 
But  he  then  revealed  the  will 
and  patience  over  more  than 
five  hours  to  bat  England  into 
a position  of  strength. 

Strang  was  the  one  Zimba- 
bwe bowler  to  hold  a threat 
and  only  once  more  did  Hus- 
sain err,  when  he  znis-pulled 
him,  on  64,  and  Guy  Whittafl. 
at  mid-on,  who  is  normally 
among  the  fleetest  of  Zimba- 
bwe’s fielders,  back-pedalled 
rather  than  turned  and  failed 
to  make  contact 

“I  know  there  is  a fine  line 
between  success  and  failure,  ” 
Hussain  said.  “Nobody  needs 
to  remind  me  of  that" 

Hussain  might  have  made 
three  hundreds  In  his  last  six 
Tests  but  his  celebrations  are 
not  becoming  any  less  emo- 
tional. When  he  on-drove 
Olonga  in  the  penultimate 
over,  he  needed  only  three 
more  runs  but  as  good  as  ran 
four  as  his  arm-punching  cel- 
ebration stopped  alongside 
the  bowler’s  bowling  mark. 
And  Olonga  runs  a very  long 
way. 

It  had  been  no  picnic.  The 
pitch  was  slow,  the  fields 
semi-defensive  and,  at  180  for 
four  in  mid-afternoon,  file 
match  was  in  the  balance. 

Hussain  and  Crawley,  to  re- 
call file  phrase  Of  England’s 
team  manager  David  Lloyd.. 
had  irified  a demon.  England's 
recent  record  against  wrist 
spin  has  been  so  shaky  that  a 
wine  watter ‘armed  with  a' 
corkscrew  could  cause  hyste- 
ria by  opening  a bottle.  On 


this  occasion  the  fear  was 
that  Paul  Strang  would 
emerge  from  it  and  two  more 
wickets,  to  add  to  Atherton’s 
the  day  before,  threatened  to 
add  to  the  chaos  inflicted  in 
recent  aeries  by  Shane  Wame 
andMuahtaq  Ahmad. 

Thorpe,  the  one  out-of-form 
batsman  in  England’s  loading 
six,  departed  to  a horrible 
shock.  The  left-hander  was 
drawn  down  the  pitch  by  a 
googly  he  did  not  read  and, 
although  he  survived  a poss- 
ible stumping,  big  w^o 
carried  to  Campbell  at  slip. 

Stewart’s  dismissal  was 
umpire-assisted.  He  tried  to 
sweep  a leg-spinner  from 
Strang  of  fuhish  length  and 
was  adjudged  lbw.  It  was  a 
marginal  judgment  whether 
be  was  outride  the  line  hut 
his  front  leg  was  at  least  a 
yard  outside  his  crease  and 
the  ball  was  floating  well  out- 
side the  stump.  The  decision 
of  the  home  umpire  Ian  Rob- 
inson was  highly  flawed,  just 
as  it  had  been  when  he 
rejected  Strang’s  lbw  appeal 

against  TTnight 

He  had  batted  with  great 
panache  for  a time  but  be- 
came England's  only  wicket 
to  fell  before  lunch  when  a 
slower  hall  from  Olonga  de- 
feated Him  with  in-swing. 

Crawley’s  flowing  drives 
suggest  he  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
major  England. breakthrough 
but  the  lasting  mood  of  his  al- 
liance with  Hussain  was  one 
of  Immense  seriousness.  Eng- 
land subdued  Strang,  stoutly 
repelled  the  second  new  ball 
and  granted  no  liberties  until 
the  close.  They  had  finally  got 
their  act  together. 


Scoreboard 


First  innings  3TB  {A  Flower 
IIS.  A Cwnpbelt  64). 

BMUm 

PM  ■ gi  {overnight:  40-1) 

N V Knight  tow  t>  Olonga 5® 

TA  J Strnnn  *m  t>  P A Strang 48 

N HutSMn  notout  ■ 1M 

GP  Thorpe  cCerrpbefl  b PA  Strang  IS 
J P Crawfay  noi  out  SI 

Extras  (b*.  BjZ,  wi.  nb14) SI 

Total  (tar  4. 108  own). 

Ida 


■ (B.  10a  180. 


To  Mz  R D B croc.  D Gough.  C E W 
Slhwwoad.  A D UtdttiUy.  P C R Tufnott. 
IwSip  Streak  23-0-S3-Q;  8 C Straai 
iM-Se-tt  P A' Strano  37-10-03-3:  Oloag* 
1F-4-HM:  WMtafl  7-3-10-4;  0 w Rower 
7-3-ao-a. 

H s Dunne  end  I A Robinson. 


Constant  struggle  for  breath 
in  Strang’s  stranglehold 


Paul  Allott  considers  the  upward  turn  in 
fortunes  of  Zimbab’  ve’s  classy  leg-spinner 


■HE  MORNING  was  the 
sort  more  readily 
associated  with  Man- 
iter  than  Bulawayo  as 
,*  cloud  and  cold  drizzle 
d the  air.  Malcolm  Ash- 
, the  England  scorer, 
id  almost  imagine  the 
tograpb  of  The  Shoulder 
lutton,  his  beloved  local 
i in  the  Lancashire  hills, 
ing  to  life  among  the 
togany  and  fig  trees  that 
round  Queen's  Club, 
a such  a day  most  seam 
iers  would  have  been 
ing  their  lips  in  anticl- 
on,  yet  It  was  a good 
fashioned  leg-spinner 
i mesmerised  and  domi- 
-d  the  early  play.  Paul 
i rig's  place  in  the  peck- 
order  among  the 
Id's  leg-spin  bowlers  is 
t elevated  to  No.  3,  and 
fact  that  the  two  above 
are  Shane  Wame  and 
thfaq  Ahmed  with  Anil 
able  fourth  speaks  vol- 
ts for  his  ability. 

; the  first  Test  against 
Is  tan  in  October  Strang 
me  only  the  18th  player 
ake  five  wickets  in  an 
nes  and  score  100  tn  a 
t match.  His  wicket 
t,  22  at  an  average  of  46 


Results 


Basketball 


MltwauUM 

Utah  04.  Miami  S7  (W, 
Houston  toi.  DMiaa  105, 
BsWngwn  102.  LA  CJIp- 
nto  112,  Minnesota  i06. 

iwm.  Crisps  iMWrrf 
b Neva  U-IBt  row* 

TspJIMMLW  (Cfl)  7-0' 


cup  downhill  rvtji 
l Aipnand 

srrpssrtt 

Jlarfl  |FR  «•»**  * * 
7.  W W <*•*» 
el  (Auil  tW®*'  , 
o-  to.  W PotaW«w* (l*' 
G Bod  1.50.SS.  g3-  * 


FS&vM  LAlB)13t  3. 

WKSSKi 

. J.  U eon 

ehw  (SwlC)  ®-  c 


, « A SW«»v 

{iwmj  i:  J 

vttnno  (0mani*l  *•  * 


before  this  Test,  is  not  a 
startling  statistic  but  wick- 
ets in  the  World  Cup  and 
recent  Test  series  against 
Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka, 
and  now  his  performance 
against  England,  represent 
a precipitous  climb  in  self- 
belief and  results. 

Strang  is  highly  self-ana- 
lytical and  is  aware  that  as 
yet  be  does  not  possess  the 
fall  repertoire  of  mysticism 
which  surrounds  most  top 
leg-spinners.  He  is  attempt- 
ing to  perfect  a flipper  and 
to  give  his  googly  even 
greater  disguise.  He  is  also 
an  avid  listener  to  Wame 
and  others  of  his  ilk.  Most 
batsmen,  he  believes,  can 
Iiick  his  wrong  ton  but  are 
left  wondering  how  much  it 
will  spin  or  bounce. 

A googly,  bowled  from 
around  the  wicket, 
thoroughly  accounted  for 
Graham  Thorpe.  He  was 
plainly  defeated  in  the 
flight  as  he  advanced  down 
the  wicket  and  compound- 
ing his  felony  by  attempt- 
ing to  whip  the  hall 
through  mid- wicket,  only 
to  send  an  edge  to  Campbell 
at  sUpc  beautiful  bowling 
and  even  more  rewarding 


UUB  -ft1  ——  Room*  8(  A Karpov  (Rub) 
v V Topalov  (Bun.  V franco i*  (Utai  v V 
Arana  (India).  V Kramnft  (Rus)  v Q Kar 

TotwteTjOamntt  (Edinburgh}:  J 

IUMHI  (Scot)  M K ArtujU  (Eng)  4-0. 

Cricket 

■mimiiv  matches  (flacond  day):  Ho- 

iMnot  WiinH piiii  wnt  inam  3*w l? 
lor*  96.  S Campb«9  BOV  Vldoris  85*  p3 
UntraiW  133,  D Berry  B0;  McLoAn 
pnwtnJi  SHI  fr  ■daBra*  l***'*1 
wi  QuonnsUind  4S0HI  Law  1^4,  J 
Uaner  81. 1 Heofr  ®no>  A SyniontfrSO). 

hSwSouth  WaK»  190  (S  Waugh  as:  BldwH 

aSi.  Me- 

73 v6  (J  Brtyrtow  7A  ° Lahmann  £2}  v 
wwtom  Auatrano. 


Hockey 


tmanrs  MadtA  oahdhi  cop  inw 

□dhn:  com  2,  India  i.  t»mi!iiu«t  1.  8 
Karoo  3-0. 2*  Aiawili  3-*  1 India  4-8, 

Ice  Hockey 

Ub  Boston  3.  Tampa  Bay  U 0#a*a  5. 
Florida  Z PtiHadalpWa  5.  NT  Wandare  a 
Pittsburgh  4,  St  Louis 

Equestrianism 

aramuKO  (JWWm  <*)*“[• 

2&IW»  2.  8«rg*  f™!*? 

umi)  door.  2032  3.  TnlOO  KnIW  IS 
iMMOsn. Bd) dW.  33-83.  P»h IMopL 


when  the  googly  proves 
successful  since  the  decep- 
tion is  complete. 

England's  exposure  to 
three  leading  leg-spinners 
in  Rumble,  Mustaq  and  now 
Strang  Md#  riv  months, 
together  with  repeated 
doses  of  the  wiles  of  Warne. 
have  made  the  batsmen 
more  confident  against  this 
type  of  bowling,  although 
only  Mike  Atherton  and 
John  Crawley  seem  to  be 
fhlly  at  ease  tn  picking  the 
spin  from  the  hand. 

Nasser  Hussain  and  Alec 
Stewart,  to  a lesser  extent, 
have  each  evolved  sensible 
methods  of  playing  the  ball 
as  late  as  possible  and  read- 
ing the  spin  through  the  air 
or  off  the  pitch.  Nick 
Knight,  too,  seems  rela- 
tively comfortable,  leaving 
only  Thorpe  with  apparent 
problems.  AH  credit  then  to 
Strang,  who  operated  for 
most  of  the  morning  and 
afternoon  with  three  or 
four  close  catchers  clus- 
tered round  the  bat  and 
continually  induced  errors 
from  the  entire  upper 
order. 

Strang  is  one  of  Zimba- 
bwe’s few  professional 
cricketers  and  hankers 
after  first-class  cricket  in 
England.  On  this  evidence 
he  will  not  have  long  to 
wait. 


data,  0B)  80.74.  T. 

Bm  Voom  1,  Mas  Party  Ploca  (B  Sunning) 
3 tauRo.  6447MKE  2.  Imata  (B  TWomey)  •*. 
88X1: 3.  Dutefl  Sacral  (C  BtoMey)  4. 3874. 

Swimming 

BRITISH  OHAMHOHSHIK  (SntfHflid): 


22.O0S8C.  SOOrn.  A C«ytt»  (Loads)  WUn 
4&  roam  (roc),  oocra*  l WBaon  (Lae*) 
aiiln  S036B0C.  I VWsonJUwdS) 


14mln  47.78*00.  4i — ----- 

8mm  aaiteoe.  <«m  j wcfc- 

ITW  (Suxuport)  astOaui  (n«.  SOOobjiJ 
HWbbm  (StDCXport)  Irnln  a^7«*tB*ok- 
otMkw  SOtm  M Hants  (Tow«r  Hnmtet) 
SL38aaw.  IMm  M Hants  (Tower  Ham- 
let) 54.40MK.  4x400-.  oWtav  rotwm 
Swansaa  StnlP  4&3laac. 

W—m  nwooWaa  BOa«  1.  A 


(Nath)  36JB3SOK  4.  K Hmoroa  (Mandiaa- 
t or  lAUSaUonl)  2643.  ZOOom  C Huddart 
(Leeds)  2min  D.Oflsw.  InwUnku 
BOM  1.  M Boons  (Noth)  3lS4aee;  2.  J 
King  [Waltham  Forest)  33J*.  loran  V U 
Seans  (NWi)  lm/n  18WC  2.  J Ktno  (Wo)- 
Iham  Fows!)  1.00.12. IOObbS 
MaOBOy  (Bradford)  Imln  01.72MC.  Baofr- 
SSS2  ioo™  8 Prtsa  (Barnet)  1m*n 
02.61  mc.  HNhm  J Drakb»  (Covenny) 
2mln  lISli  


c Nlbtee  (Loade)  4mm  4&aaaec. 


tor 


• Enoianer*  batomen  and  howlers  both 
stone  aa  me  naxttia  took  eompMe  con- 
trol of  me  second  vnder-10  Teal  ogamm 
PaMamn  In  Sttfldwrt  7* atortay.  David 
Nash  Ml  a apadding  iob  not  am  Defora  the 
strike  eoeden  Alex  Tudor  and  Ban  Htf- 
Uoafee  fora  into  the  PeMamn  Infringe-  By 
iraekaeofiriayrathesaMiii^tnetow' 
days  ftddatra  had  ««immad  » * «w  atom 
reply  to  England*  lmweafr*  tool  ot  SB*. 

PskfrtaiVe  pace  UawierRarzaq  took  ooven 
for  UB. 


Dreaming  of  a grey  Christmas  . . . Caret en-Otto  Nagel  on  Wienerwirbel  of  Germany  rises  to  the  challenge  of  the 

Christmas  rnT-nl  Rtokoc  wnm  by  .Tnbn  WhitaTcAr  at  tbn  Qlympia  ghnwjiimping  championships  last  night  TOM  JENKINS 

Third  Olympia  win  for  Whitaker 


John  Kerr  at  Olympia 


JOHN  WHITAKER  con- 
tinued Britain’s  run  of 
success  at  the  Olympia 
Showjumping  Champion- 
ships in  London  yesterday, 
scoring  his  third  win  in  as 
many  days,  this  time  in  a 
seven-horse  barrage  for  the 
Champagne  Taittinger  Christ- 
mas Carol  Stakes. 

Whitaker  and  Virtual  VH- 


Tennis 


lage  Grannusch,  winners  of 
the  major  prize  on  the  open- 
ing night  and  again  favoured 
by  the  draw,  were  O.lsec  in- 
side Bert  Romp’s  time  on 
Borg's  Samantha,  The  latter’s 
Dutch  compatriot  Jos  Lan- 
sink  and  Bachus,  his  Amster- 
dam Grand  Prix  winner,  were 
O-Ssec  fester  but  faulted  at  the 
final  fence. 

Geoff  Glazzard  cm  Fields  Of 

Athenry  and  John  Renwick 
on  U-design  Ronvffle  earlier 


held  off  a German  challenge 
to  win  the  Pair  Relay. 

On  Thursday  night  the 
Vink  Masters,  which  offered 
some  classy  jumping  after  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  the  after- 
noon’s events,  was  well  wan 
by  Nick  Skelton  and  his 
recently  acquired  Zalza. 

For  once  John  Whitaker 
was  an  early  departure  and 
only  three  of  the  seven  quali- 
fied starters  for  this  winner- 
take-all  contest  reached  the 


fourth  round  to  tackle  five 
formidable  fences.  When 
Romp  and  Samantha  and 
Britain’s  James  Fisher  on 
Pinion  Void  foiled,  Skelton 
and  his  nine-year-old  were 
again  faultless  to  scoop  the 
£11,500  kitty.  Skelton,  de- 
lighted with  the  performance 
of  his  horse,  who  joined  his 
string  only  six  weeks  ago,  was 
the  winner  of  a similar  Mas- 
ters on  Phoenix  Park  at  the 
1S91  Horse  Of  The  Year  Show. 


Rugby  League 

Gibson 

joins 


influx 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Leeds  RHINOS  continue 
to  strengthen  their  squad 
for  the  1997  Super  League  sea- 
son and  have  signed  Damian 
Gibson,  a 23-year-old  utility 
back  from  the  North  Queens- 
land Cowboys. 

Gibson,  a former  Australia 
schoolboy  international,  is 
Leeds's  second  signing  from 
the  Cowboys  following  the 
recruitment  of  the  prop  Jamie 
Mathiou  last  week.  Leeds 

have  also  signed  three  players 
from  Sheffield  Eagles  — 
Anthony  Farrell,  Dean  Law- 
ford  and  Ryan  Sheridan. 

Gibson,  who  has  also 
played  for  Newcastle  Knights. 
Is  described  as  “an  exciting 
runner  and  superb  cover 
tackier.”  by  Dean  Bell,  the 
Leeds  coach.  “He  has  Optus 
Cup  experience  at  full-back, 
centre  and  wing,  and  will  give 
us  a lot  of  options. 

‘T  am  certain  he  will  prove 
a great  crowd  favourite  very 
quickly,”  he  added. 

Wigan’s  latest  signing  Doc 
Murray  will  definitely  be  in 
the  side  to  play  St  Helens  at 
Central  Park  on  Boxing  Day 
in  the  Norweb  challenge 
match.  Wigan  are  still  unsure 
how  many  of  their  men  cur- 
rently playing  rugby  union 
will  be  available. 

“I’ve  come  here  to  try  and 
increase  my  chances  of  win- 
ning a cap  for  New  Zealand,’’ 
said  Murray,  who  arrives 
from  Auckland  Warriors. 
Murray,  who  played  for  the 
New  Zealand  Maoris  against 
the  Great  Britain  tourists  last 
autumn,  left  the  club  because 
he  felt  his  chances  of  first- 
team  rugby  were  restricted  by 
the  presence  of  the  former 
rugby  union  player  Matthew 
Ridge. 

Murray  said:  "If  I'm  play- 
ing well  with  Wigan,  then  I 
believe  that  I will  have  a great 
chance  of  making  my  pres- 
ence fell  at  Test  leveL” 

The  24-year-old  Murray  will 
be  one  of  three  new  signings 
on  parade.  Stuart  Lester,  a 
prop,  also  from  Auckland 
Warriors,  and  Stephen  Hoi- 
gate,  the  former  Workington 
Town  hack-row  forward, 
might  not  be  in  the  starting 
line-up  but  are  expected  to 
play  at  some  stage. 

Oldham  Bears  have  signed 
Vince  Fawcett,  a player  they 
have  been  chasing  for  three 
years,  on  a two-year  contract 
The  26-year-old  former  Leeds 
and  Workington  Town  centre 
or  wing  spent  last  summer 
with  Parramatta  in  Australia. 
He  is  Oldham’s  fourth  major 
signing  of  recent  weeks  and  is 
expected  to  play  against  Swin- 
ton  Lions  on  December  29  — 
the  last'game  to  be  played  at 
Watersheddings. 


Cash’s  court  manners  may 
prove  to  be  expensive 


THE  chances  of  Pat  Cash 
landing  a wild  card  to 
compete  in  next  month's  Aus- 
tralian Open  singles  receded 
dramatically  yesterday  when 
several  officials  walked  off 
court  in  protest  at  the  behav- 
iour of  the  1987  Wimbledon 
champion. 

Cash,  who  was  playing  a 
practice  match  against  bis  fel- 
low Australian  Grant  Doyle, 
allegedly  abused  an  umpire 
after  being  warned  for  using 
obscenities  during  the  game 
at  the  National  Tennis  Centre 
in  Melbourne. 

The  umpire  immediately 
left  the  court  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  officials  who  had 
volunteered  to  call  the  lines 
during  the  match 
“The  officials  had  donated 
their  time  to  help  the  players 
prepare  for  the  Open,"  said 
Rosanne  Michie,  a spokesman 
for  Tennis  Australia.  No 
action  can  be  taken  against 
the  injury-ravaged  Cash  be- 


Sport  in  brief 


Motor  Racing 

All  grand  prix  cars  win  be 
fitted,  with  accident  data 
recorders  from  the  start  of  the 
1997  world  championship  sea- 
son in  an  effort  to  avoid  a 
repeat  of  the  2V4-year  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  Ayr- 
ton Senna’s  accident  In  the 
San  Marino  Grand  Prlx, 
writes  Alan  Henry . 

"This  is  another  major  step 
towards  improving  safety," 
said  Max  Mosley,  president  of 
the  sport’s  governing  body 
FIA.  “The  implications  for 
safety  are  very  encouraging.’’ 

Cricket 

Brian  Lara  at  last  rediscov- 
ered his  best  form  as  the  West 
Indiana  rallied  on  the  second 
day  of  their  four-day  match 
against  Victoria  In  Wangar- 
atta.  The  tourists  were  319  for 
five  at  stumps  in  reply  to 
Victoria's  first  innings  of  354 
with  Lara’s  quickflre  86  from 
70  balls  the  day’s  highlight 


cause  the  Incident  did  not 
occur  in  a match  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ruling  body. 

• Tom  Gullikson  was  reap- 
pointed captain  of  the  DS 
Davis  Cup  team  yesterday  in 
readiness  for  their  match  in 
Brazil  on  February  7-9.  Gul- 
likson. who  led  the  US  to  the 
1995  Davis  Cup  and  begins  his 
fourth  year  in  the  job.  has 
selected  Andre  Agassi,  Jim 
Courier,  Todd  Martin  and  the 
debutant  Alex  O'Brien  for  the 
match. 

Agassi,  who  has  a 22-4 
Davis  Cup  record,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Cup  winning  teams 
of  1990,  1992  and  1996  while 
Courier  was  a member  of  the 
1992  and  1995  teams. 

Martin,  who  has  partici- 
pated in  seven  of  the  last  nine 
US  ties,  won  the  clinching 
singles  match  against  Sweden 
in  the  1995  semi-final  and 
teamed  up  with  Pete  Sampras 
to  take  the  doubles  against 
Russia  in  the  final 


His  innings  featured  a 22-ball 
spell  in  the  middle  session 
whan  ha  carved  his  way  from 
43  to  86. 

But  be  was  dismissed  in 
controversial  circumstances. 
Lara  was  given  out  hit-wicket 
before  tea  off  the  bowling  of 
David  Saker  but  the  tourists 
said  be  should  have  been 
ruled  not  out  because  he  hit 
his  wicket  when  he  set  off  for 
a run  rather  than  when  play- 
ing the  Shot 

Basketball 

The  Derby  Storm  have  signed 
Lorenzo  Pearson,  a 6ft  8in 
centre-forward  who  com- 
pleted his  college  career  at 
the  University  of  Miami  Last 
season,  writes  Robert  Pryce. 
He  replaces  Dion  Harper,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  the 
Storm’s  development  team  in 
the  National  League  Second 
Division. 

Chess 

Britain's  top-seeded  Nigel 
Short  made  a confident  start 
at  Groningen  yesterday  in  his 
attempt  to  regain  his  place 


Squash 


New  fine  and 
ban  for  Hill 


RJchard  Jago 


A NTHONY  HILL,  an  Ans- 
AAtraUan  regularly  In 
trouble  on  the  professional 
circuit,  has  been  suspended 
for  three  months  — his 
second  ban  this  year  — and 
fined  £1,400  for  bad  con- 
duct at  the  World  Open  in 
November  and  this  month's 
Mahmdra  International 

The  world  No.  9 now 
risks  an  automatic  one- 
year  ban  and  a fine  of 
£2.000  if  he  steps  out  of  line 
at  all  during  1997,  yet  he 
has  got  off  lightly  for  vio- 
lating the  Professional 
Squash  Association  con- 
duct code  in  Karachi  and 
walking  out  in  the  middle 
of  his  match  in  Bombay. 

Provided  Kill  pays  the 
fine  before  December  31  be 
will  be  able  to  play  In  the 
British  Open,  at  Cardiff  in 
the  first  week  In  April. 


among  the  world's  best  grand- 
masters, writes  Leonard  Bar- 
den. Short  is  ranked  No.  10  in 
the  January  2997  Fide  list  and 
has  been  excluded  from  the 
six-man  Taa  Palmas  super- 
tournament  which  the  No.  I 
Garry  Kasparov  leads  with 
two  games  left.  If  Short,  who 

beat  his  fellow  Briton  Julian 
Hodgson  in  a 48-move  French 
Defence,  does  well  at  Gro- 
ningen and  in  next  month's 
still  stronger  Dutch  Invita- 
tion at  Wljk,  he  can  regain 
the  status  he  lost  after  his 
foiled  title  challenge  to  Ka- 
sparov in  1993. 

Sailing 

With  less  than  a week  to  go  to 
the  start  of  the  Sydney-Hobart 
Race,  the  Big  Boat  Challenge 
in  Sydney  Harbour  provided 
a dramatic  preview  to  the 
line-honours  possibilities  for 
the  Classic  which  starts  on 
Boxing  Day,  writes  Bob 
Fisher.  George  Snow’s  78ft 
Brindabella  was  the  first  to 
cross  the  line  at  the  end  of  the 
18-mfie  race  inside  the 
harbour. 


Hockey 


Sydney  upgrade  and  Sixsmith 
award  provide  timely  fillip 


Pat  Rowrtey 


IT  was  not  a bad  week  for 
hockey.  Jed  by  the  interna- 
tional federation's  confirma- 
tion that  10  women's  teams 
will  take  part  in  the  Sydney 
Olympics,  an  increase  of  two 
over  the  last  two  Games  and 
four  more  than  in  1980  when 
women's  hockey  became  an 
Olympic  sport. 

There  will  now  be  seven 
aotomatic  qualifiers:  the 
holders,  hosts  and  five  conti- 
nental champions.  The 
change  should  also  make  it 


slightly  easier  for  Britain's 
women  to  continue  to  qualify. 

There  was  a further  fillip 
when  Jane  Sixsmith,  who 
hopes  to  go  on  to  Sydney,  be- 
came only  the  second  woman 
to  win  the  Sportwrlters' 
Association  award  for  out- 
standing achievement  In  sport 
The  first  was  the  judo  player 
Karen  Briggs. 


The  new-look  England  men's 
squad  showed  steady  improve- 
ment during  their  first  train- 
ing session  under  their  stand- 
in  coach  Jon  Koyce  at 
LiHeshall-  Cannock  were  too 
experienced  for  them  after  the 
young  squad  had  had  only  one 
day  together  but,  after  losing 
3-0,  they  beat  Barford  Tigers 
6-2  and  Beeston  6-l- 

Two  forwards  made  an  in- 
stant impact  Cannock's  Rob 
Crutchley  and  Teddington's 
Nick  Conway,  who  was  called 
up  only  because  Alistair 
Boy  se  withdrew. 

It  was  a good  week  for  Can- 
nock as  they  also  moved  four 
points  dear  in  the  National 
League,  which  they  won  last 
season.  They  now  want  a first 
indoor  title  and  at  Kiddermin- 
ster this  weekend  will  strive 
to  earn  a place  in  the  national 
indoor  championship  by  win- 
ning their  Midlands  qualify- 
ing group  today  and  then 
reaching  tomorrow’s  final. 


Ski  Hotline 

The  Latest  snow  and  weather  > 

reports  from  almost  200  resorts  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  ''CV^ 

By  phone  or  fax  call: 

0891  002  006 


SkiPost 

0897  500  652 

Got  your  ski  report  sent  to  you  by  first  class  post 
Call  and  leave  your  details 

Ski  Snapshot 

0897  500  650 

At-a-glanee  guide  to  snow  conditions  at  almost  200 
resorts  worldwide.  Dally  table  by  fax. 
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Anderson 
prepares  for 
cup  holders 

20 


Taking  over 
at  the  bottom 

Pearce  in 
the  hot  seat 
at  Forest 

22 


Hussain 

century 

rescues 

wobbly 

England 


A CENTURY  from  Nas- 
ZA  ser  Hnssain  steadied 
m lRnglnnti  ncryes  in  the 
first  Test  against  Zimbabwe 
In  Bulawayo  yesterday 
when  the  tourists  finished 
on  306  for  four,  only  70  be- 
hind. Hnssain  un- 

beaten on  xoi  and,  with 
John  Crawley  also  resum- 
ing this  morning  on  51, 
England  are  well  placed 
now  to  get  on  top. 

“Our  aim  is  now  to  get  a 
good  lead,”  said  Hnssain. 
“So  far  we  have  not  seen 
how  Zimbabwe  bat  when 
under  a bit  of  pressure. 
They  were  under  a little  bit 
In  last  Sunday’s  one-dayer 
ond  I didn't  rtifnir  they 
looked  very  comfortable.** 

Hussain  and  Crawley  had 
come  together  with  Eng- 
land wobbling  at  180  for 
four  against  the  leg-spin  of 
Paul  Strang. 


OrnW  HonMMid  PauIMott, 

paoe&a 


Hot  shot . . . England's  vice-captain  Nasser  Hnssain  posts  another  boundary  on  the  way  to  ManwTwaten  101  yesterday 
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Ian  Ross  on  an  unauthorised  postponement  that  could  cost  Bryan  Robson’s  team  vital  Premier  League  points 


Depleted  Boro  walk  out  on  Blackburn 


IDDLESBOR- 
OUGH  could  have 
three  Premier 
League  points  de- 
ducted foe  withdrawing  at  24 
hours'  notice  from  their  away 
match  with  fellow  stragglers 
Blackburn  today,  a decision 


which  has  Inflzriated  Rovers 
and  their  supporters. 

Without  consulting  either 
Premier  League  or  Blackburn 
officials,  the  Teesside  club  an- 
nounced that  they  would  not 
travel  to  Ewood  Park  because 
23  of  their  players  were  either 


injured  or  ID,  leaving  only 
seven  men  with  first-team  ex- 
perience available. 

Middlesbrough  are  fifth 
from,  bottom  of  the  Premier- 
ship table,  Blackburn  one 
place  below  them. 

This  is  the  first  time  since 


the  Premier  League  was 
formed  five  years  ago  that  a 
game  has  been  postponed  be- 
cause a dub  is  unable  to  field 
a team,  and  Middlesbrough 
are  bracing  themselves  for 
disciplinary  action.  This  may 
well  Include  the  deduction,  of 
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Acton 


8 Developing  a leaning  for  a 
certain  woman® 

8 Having  a Btfle  gown  In  grey 
silk  made  (6) 

10  A joiner  creating  a row  (4) 

41  He  expects  bard  work  to 
demand  a kit  in  the  trier  (IQ) 
12  Fruit  wW  be  provided  when 
mothers  take  over  ® 

14  Tbh^tomtatOQd  a supporter® 
18  Not  one  can  get  In  there  (7) 

17  FoOowfng  recent  set-back,  a 
fine  man  was  discharged 

(A3) 

20  Scarcity,  but  only  for  a brief 
period® 


22  Hat  makers  read  of® 

23  A blunder  neverto  be 
repeated!  (5,5) 

24  Expansive,  unscrupulous, 
and  astute® 

25  Buyable  housing  the  single 
may  wefl  find  tolerable  ® 

26  Trying  dress  in  front  of  a 
number® 


Down 


1 Time  ain't  for  frittering,  pan® 

2 Close  tight® 

a Hear  sterling  is  to  catch  up® 
4 The  fooTsirno  drink — It 
offers  some  comfort  (7) 

B Begin  to  approach  outside 
people  with  a note® 
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Thesaurus 


6 Given  no  support,  getting  - 
tissues  and  breaking  down 
(101) 

7 Attachment  for  a girl  over  the 
water® 

13  WOdAustrelan  or  Roman 
merrymaking  (IP) 

16  See  about  dilatory 
dunderhead  with  much 
pleasure!® 


CROSSWORD  SOUITIOM  20^*1 


18  A hazard  hi  the  underground 
Inflamed  a politician  (8) 

19  Confidential  Information  put 
about  within  efiques  (7) 

21  The  man  efid  some  copying 
and  made  a pile  (6) 

22  Possibly  four  soldiers  are 
responsible  for  the 
commotion® 

24  Jucflcious manner® 
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league  points,  which  would 
undermine  their  increasingly 
grim  fight  against  relegation. 

"The  decision  by  Middles- 
brough to  postpone  tomor- 
row’s fixture  with  Blackburn 
Rovers  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  FA  Premier  League,"  a 
Premier  League  spokesman 
grid  last  night,  "The  - post- 
ponement Is  therefore  In 
breach  of  regulations  and  will 
be  considered  by  a disciplin- 
ary panel  in  the  New  Year.” 

“We  are  ready  to  face  an  in- 
quiry,” said  Middlesbrough's 
mwnagpr  Bryan  Robson.  "We 
asked  the  league  if  they 
wanted  to  send  an  indepen- 
dent medical  team  to  the  club 
this  afternoon  to  check  but 
they  said  no.  We  have  sent 
them  all  the  information  we 
have.  Including  medical  evi- 
dence. I have  run  out  of  play- 
ers," he  concluded.  “I  just 
can’t  put  a team  out  an 
Saturday." 

His  Blackburn  counterpart, 
the  caretaker-manager  Tony 
Farkes,  was  unsympathetic 
and  last  night  called  for  the 
league  to  award  the  three 
points  to  Ms  club. 

“It  is  a totally  unacceptable 
situation,"  he  said.  “Every 
club  has  injury  and  illness 
problems  and  no  one  has  suf- 
fered more  than  us  but  you 
are  obliged  to  fulfil  your  fix- 
tures.'We  could  now  slip  back 
into  the  relegation  bracket; 
having  been  denied  the  right 
to  a gams." 

Pantos  added;  “ft  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  the  punish- 
ment should  be  hot  at  tills 
moment  I believe  we  should 
be  awarded  the  points.  It's  as 
simple  as  that” 

Blackburn's  anger  was 
heightened  by  the  feet  that 
they  were  not  officially  in- 
formed of  Middlesbrough’s 
decision.  The  first  they  knew 
of  the  postponement  was 
when  a contused  Rovers  sup- 
porter rang  Ewood  Park  early 
yesterday  afternoon  to  say  he 

hurl  read  the  arniwnniwafint 

on  BBC’s  Geeftoe  service. 

The  decision  could  be  con- 
strued as  an  act  of  open  rebel- 
lion hut  Middlesbrough's 
chief  executive  Keith  Lamb  is 


unrepentant  He  claims  that 
23  players,  including  Robson 
and  his  assistant  Vlv  Ander- 
son, were  deemed  unfit  to 
make  the  journey  down  to 
Lancashire. 

“We  have  an  absolutely 
dear  conscience  aver  this,' 
said  Imnb.  “We  have  17  fit 
contracted  professionals, 
three  of  them  are  goal- 
keepers and  five  have  never 
been  in  the  first-team  squad, 
never  mind  the  first  team. 

“Of  the  remaining  nine, 
two  have  made  the  briefest  of 
first-team  appearances  so  we 
have  seven  first-team  squad 
players  fit.  We  felt  the  players 
we  have  available  could  not 
properly  represent  this  dub.” 
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Back  benchers 


Test  of  reality 
behind  the 
Twin  Towers 


David  Lacey 


THE  only  surprising 

thing  about  this  week’s 

announcement  that 

Wembley  is  to  be  the 
site  of  the  new  national  sta- 
dium was  that  it  took  so  long 
to  state  the  obvious.  Everyone 
expected  it  to  win  the  vote. 
Details,  landyfinanclal, 
caused  the  delay. 

Demolition  work  on  the 
present  Wembley  Stadium, 
which  will  raze  everything 
but  the  TwJilTo  were,  is  due  to 
begin  in  1998.  The  new  80, 000- 
seat  stadium  should  be  operat- 
ing by 2001.  Already  the  Foot- 
ball Association  sees  the  new 
Wembley  as  the  centre-piece 
of  its  bid  to  host  the  2006  World 
Cup.  ■■■.'. 

So  for  so  optimistic,  yet  the 
briefest  ofgiimces  at  Wem- 
bley’s history  suggests  that 
nothing  will  be  as  straight- 
forward as  it  may  have  ap- 
peared this  week.  When  the 
1925  British  Empire  Exhibi- 
tion, of  which  the  stadium  was 
the  crotrfrpiece.  closed  amid 
massive  debts  one  contempo- 
rary observer  described  the 
scene  as  “a  vast  white  ele- 
phant, arotting  sepuLchre  of 
hopes  and  the  grave  of 
fortunes.”. 

Gareth  Southgate  could  not 
have  put  it  better.  An  esti- 
mated cost  of  £200  million  al- 
ready looks  a mite  conserva- 
tive and  even  if  this  figure 
proves  correct,  the  contribu- 
tion from  the  National  Lottery 
wHl  stillleave  a shortfall  of 

£80  million. 

Graham  Kelly,  the  FA’S 
chief  executive,  has  spoken  of 
Lancaster  Gate  Investing  be- 
tween £40m  and  £S0m  in  the 
new  stadium.  But  to  judge 
from  the  time  it  took  the  FA, 
the  Sports  Council  and  Wem- 
bley to  thrash  out  a leasing 
agreement,  the  building  of 
Wembley  Mark  H may  make 
your  average  pyramid  look 
like  a rush  job.  The  present 
stadium,  incidentally,  was 
built  in  300  days. 

Even  if  tiie  new  Wembley 
arises  on  time  it  will  not  guar- 
antee the  success  of  England's 
World  Cup  bid.  That  will  be 
decided  by  Fife  politics,  which 
are  becoming  ever  more 


labyrinthine. 

If  as  expected,  Lennart  Jo- 
hansson replaces  JoaoHave- 


ift  nge  as  president  in  1998  the 
next  World  Cup  but  two  may 
well  head  back  to  Europe.  Ger- 
many. however,  were  two 

years  ahead  of  England  in  an- 
nouncing their  bid  for 2006, 

and  the  FA  will  do  well  to 

Tpgke  up  for  lost  time. 

Not  that  setting  the  pace 
guarantees  anything.  If  It  did, 
Japan  would  hardly  be  having 
to  share  the  2002  tournament 
with  South  Korea. 

Already  doubts  have  been 
raised  about  tbe  wisdom  of 
rebuilding  Wembley  as  a 
venue  for  both  football  and 


athletics,  hi  its  73  years  Wem- 
1*0 


bley  has  seen  greyhound  rac- 
ing, speedway,  the  1948  Olym- 
pics, Billy  Graham  and 
Madonna.  But  it  was  purpose- 
built  as  a football  stadium. 

Alex  Fynn,  the  former  di- 
rector of  Saatchl  & Saatcbi 
who  has  written  several  books 
on  tbe  commercial  side  of  foot- 
ball and  Is  consultant  to  a 
number  of  clubs  at  home  and 
abroad,  believes  it  would  have 
made  more  sense  to  renovate 
the  present  stadium,  leaving 
Manchester's  new  60,000-seat 
affair  to  host  the  2001  World 
Athletic  Championships  and 
the  Commonwealth  Games 
the  following  year.  Fynn  does 
not  believe  that  an  English  bid 
for  the  2008  Olympics  is 
practicable. 

“We  don't  need  a national 
stadium  when  we’ve  already 
got  Wembley."  Fynn  argues. 
"National  stadiums  are  built 
for  one  major  event  and  only 
become  viable  if  football 
dubs,  like  Bayern  in  Munich, 
or  Roma  and  Lazio  in  Rome, 
then  move  In.  The  1992  Olym- 
pic Stadium  in  Barcelona  is 
already  a white  elephant.  Nou 
Camp  is  still  the  main  football 
venue." 


IT  could  be  argued  that 
Wembley,  a Barbara  Cart- 
land  among  stadiums,  has 
been  living  for  far  too  long 
on  romantic  traditions  and 
that  the  reality  is  beyond  reno- 
vation. But  it  in  trying  to  be 
all  things  to  all  sportsmen,  the 
new  Wembley  loses  tbe 
unique  atmosphere  which,  in 
1996  as  much  as  1966.  con- 
firmed its  status  as  the  world’s 
fevourite  football  ground, 
then  something  precious  will 
have  gone  forever. 

Sir  Arthur  Elvin,  who 
began  as  an  assistant  in  a 
tobacco  kiosk  at  the  1925  exhi- 
bition, risked  financial  ruin  to 
establish  Wembley  as  the 
venue  of  legends. 

Now  someone  of  similar  vi- 
sion is  needed  j ust  along  the 
road  from  Neasden — Sir 
John  HaO,  perhaps,  if  Newcas- 
tle City  Council  decides  ducks 
are  more  important  than 
Magpies. 


Vandals  dig  up  Orient  pitch 
birt  Shilton  game  goes  ahead 


METER  SHILTON  will  play 
r Ids  i,oooth  League  game 
against  Brighton  tomorrow 
despite  an  attempt  by  vandals 
to  sabotage  his  big  day  by  dig- 
ging up  parts  of  Leyton  Ori- 
ent's pitch. 

Orient’s  groundsman  Char- 
lie Easier  and  his  staff  spent 
hours  repairing  the  damage 
yesterday  after  the  intruders 
dug  up  around  the  centre  cir- 
cle and  in  front  of  the  main 
stand.  "It's  amazing  what 
they  did,”  said  Hasler.  “There 
was  almost  a three-foot  hole 
in  one  place.  It’s  taken  us  two 
days  to  repair  the  flam  a po  and 
get  the  pitch  back  in  shape.” 

Hauler  is  considering  stand- 
ing guard  at  Brisbane  Road 


tonight  to  ensure  his  efforts 
are  not  wasted.  “I  want  to 
make  sure  that  nothing  will 
spoil  Sunday’s  game." 

There  could  be  further 
problems  tomorrow  if  Brigh- 
ton supporters  tty  to  exploit 
the  publicity  surrounding  the 
game,  which  is  being  tele- 
■rtsed  live  on  Sky,  to  further 
their  campaign  against  the 
“airman  Bin  Archer  and 
chief  executive  David  Bellotti. 

“We  are  talking  about  a 
great  occasion  and  it  should 
g°t  be  spoiled  in  any  way  for 
Peter”  said  Orient's  chair- 
man Barry  Hearn.  "I  don’t  be- 
lieve we  are  ever  going  to  see 
anybody  playing  1,000  League 
games  again.” 
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Oh  S**g! ! ! What  can  I get  for  Vicky? 
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EVITA 


Mode  Prom  The  Modem  Picture 
“Evita" 


Alania  Me 

"Jagged  Lillie  HD” 


“ItatMgVBaiiiif  wmMUmi.  h 
irndtodcd  mo  «ffay  tawhw  In  Asatnfia 
mdoufj  W It  mam  on  I cried.  Tfefahat 

ftxaS  ifadr  ctaax  Indmflag  . 
“Pretmtar.  "Well  Hu*  neaefei  -Ot 
MMiM  ABKk.  nad  aew  taa 

bunt  bit  ItartOonT 
Mw  1b  Thfc  Abort  If.  love  bStampr" 
md-Brii  A Ettrnjoe“.  toefre  *B  bem.“ 


-SkV  baoSWc  Sbi  mi  > wbtoer  k die 
Bril  Aunts  md  Um  Omnia  and  hm 
tally  best  on  of  the  tamer  off  tbe 
ndtortlyene  I know  rtl  tbe  mob  to  bo- 
nes). **V bo  Ongaa  Know".  “Ironic*. 
“Head  OwFccf".  “ADI  tatty  «*aT 
nd  “Hind  b My  taker.  SfaemOy 
teib  ft  like  k kind  good  far  hex.  I ny. 


Rod  Stewart 

*Tf  We  Fall  to  Love  Tonljtbt" 
"Nobody  Hat*  low  nm»  She  Rod 
fa™.  Who* rake, and be^ata 
■aor  pm  km  np  fa  dn  dans,  in 
of «bic± on tfcb reoML.  ‘Vml 
TWd  Kb  LaWyV 1 Doel  Ufa*  lb 
■Ms  Atoll  IT.  -DoMUown  Itaf, 
-Tbo  Ttanbtrt-,  B?«»  (Wefafag 

M-adaT.-ISro'roto  M,  OtmC. 

faubmtwMmvBMHDf 
' tasks  like  “Wljen  I Need  Y»*r  to  ; 
MagkqHDdoe.  lively.  Lcwjly- 


„ M^Mwhsm 
TtommOrnmMacfc- 

He's 

“5WB  *ad  I**’1* 

rtlonibbrtbam.  'XSMy-, “tnr* da 
Oo»«r.  the  anberone 
TWta  or  It*  -Hony- *d 

btay  dowone  “ThjSnV^ And 
“Wtjm  me  who  think*  »>.  Ur  wn 

made  md  I'm  icml  Ota  bell 
Jw  ta«  v>  capita  bi  America. 
Ra*!  the  Mack,  ibigb.* 


